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INTRODUCTION 

It  is  now  many  years  since  the  late  Mr.  Owen 
Glynne  Jones  first  mentioned  to  ns  his  intention 
of  writing  a  companion  book  to  his  well-known 
volume  dealing  with  the  climbs  of  the  English 
Lake  District. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  this  work  was  his 
favourite  hobby.  To  this  end  he  had  accom- 
plished fresh  ascents  in  Snowdonia,  and  had 
made  notes  on  those  climbs  with  which  he  was 
already  familiar.  Some  of  these  have  come  into 
our  possession ;  most  of  the  climbs  with  which 
they  deal  were  undertaken  in  our  company,  and, 
with  these  as  incentives,  we  have  spent  a  good 
part  of  each  succeeding  year  climbing  and  photo- 
graphing in  Wales,  with  the  ultimate  idea  of 
putting  into  effect  the  wish  of  our  late  friend. 

This  has  involved  more  time  than  was  anti- 
cipated at  the  outset.  Many  new  climbs  were 
to  be  done  ;  the  discovery  of  fresh  routes  from 
time  to  time  has  put  back  the  work,  and  though, 
even  at  the  present  time,  there  are  many  '  new 
worlds  to  conquer  '  in  Welsh  climbing,  we  trust 
that   the   ninety-three  courses   described    will   be 
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deemed  sufficient  justification  for  the  present 
publication  of  this  volume. 

The  only  work  hitherto  written  more  especially 
for  climbers  has  been  the  little  handbook  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith.  This  has  been  the 
constant  companion  of  the  Welsh  cragsmen,  and 
serves  a  most  useful  purpose.  Apart  from  its  help 
regarding  the  earlier  climbs,  it  contains  much 
interesting  history,  the  significance  of  the  Welsh 
names,  with  hints  upon  how  to  pronounce  them 
(very  often  a  formidable  undertaking),  and  gives 
a  cursory  description  of  several  favourite  Welsh 
mountains  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  present 
volume.  It  was  published  several  years  ago, 
however,  and  in  the  meantime  dozens  of  fresh 
climbs  have  been  made,  of  which  there  is  no  easily 
accessible  record. 

We  have  always  found  it  most  difficult  to 
obtain  accurate  information  regarding  the  newer 
climbs.  The  authorities,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  were  very  reticent,  and  gave  us  but 
little  practical  encouragement.  Often  have  we 
started  out  for  a  gully  on  the  strength  of  an 
assurance  that  it  was  a  well-known  climb,  and 
almost  as  frequently  have  Ave  encountered  diffi- 
culties far  beyond  what  were  anticipated.  In 
many  cases  these  gullies  had  not  even  been 
visited.  It  is  hoped  that  a  perusal  of  the  contents 
of  this  book  will  help  future  climbers  to  avert 
such  contingencies. 
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For  the  sake  of  the  narrative,  which  is  gener- 
ally in  the  first  person,  and  because  the  grouping 
of  the  mountains  lends  them  to  such  treatment,, 
the  book  is  presented  in  two  parts.  Part  I.,  on 
The  Carnedds,  Tryfaen,  and  the  Glyders,  has  been 
taken  by  George  I).  Abraham;  while  Part  II., 
dealing  with  Snowdon  and  the  climbs  south  of 
the  Llanberis  Pass,  including  Cader  Idris,  has 
been  written  by  Ashley  P.  Abraham. 

This  introduction  would  seem  the  appropriate 
place  in  which  to  answer  the  question  that  lias 
been  frequently  put  to  us  by  those  who  are 
intimate  with  the  Wastdale  climbs,  and  are 
loth  to  desert  them  for  those  of  Wales — '  Which 
climbing  do  you  consider  the  better  ?  ' 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  direct 
answer.  The  two  districts  are  very  dissimilar, 
and  appeal  to  one  in  different  ways.  We  may 
safely  say,  however,  that  the  Welsh  climbs  are 
longer,  on  the  whole.  Cumbrians  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  prefer  Wales,  and  yet  it  would 
be  incorrect  to  sav  that  we  do  not.  There 
is  no  Napes  Needle  in  Wales,  or  anything 
like  it  that  is  known  at  present,  nor  is  there  a 
rival  on  similar  lines  to  that  glorious  crag,  Scaw- 
fell  Pinnacle  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
routes  up  Lliwedd's  Eastern  Buttress,  and  the 
Great  Gully  of  Craig  yr  Ysfa,  are  undoubtedly 
finer  climbs  than  anv  of  those  in  Lakeland. 

Also,  the  wilder  parts   of  the  Welsh   scenery 
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strike  us  as  being  more  impressive  than  those 
of  the  Lakes.  The  cwms  of  the  Carnedds, 
the  summits  of  Tryfaen  and  the  Grlyders,  the 
horse-shoe  of  Snowdon,  with  the  great  crags  of 
Lliwedd,  are  objects  peculiar  to  Wales  ;  as  are  the 
loneliness  of  the  Liza  Valley,  the  coves  of  Pillar 
Pell,  and  the  precipices  of  Scawfell  to  Lakeland. 

It  would  be  almost  as  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  rock-climbing  of  our  home  land  or 
that  of  Switzerland  is  the  better.  '  The  memories 
of  Wastdale  and  of  Pen-y-gwryd  are  quite  as 
enduring  as  those  of  Chamonix  or  Zermatt,'  said 
the  first  president  of  the  Climbers'  Club,  and 
perhaps  that  is  as  near  as  one  can  come.  Little 
can  be  gained  by  comparisons,  and  he  will  be  a 
happy  man,  if  he  be  a  right-minded  climber,  who 
can  snatch  a  holiday  with  congenial  companions 
in  either  district. 

There  are  no  professional  guides  in  North 
Wales  and,  as  in  the  early  days  of  Cumberland 
climbing,  the  amateur  must  manage  for  himself. 
Knowing  this  and  its  attendant  difficulties,  a  list 
of  courses  has  been  drawn  up,  and  we  hope  that 
a  careful  perusal  of  it  will  enable  those  who 
come  fresh  to  the  district  to  glean  some  idea 
of  which  climbs  they  are  competent  to  tackle. 

Such  a  scheme  has  its  disadvantages.  It  has 
been  urged  as  one  that  it  tends  to  concentrate 
the  attention  of  climbers  on  a  certain  select 
number  of  climbs. 
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This  may  be  so ;  but  in  the  parallel  instance 
of  such  a  list  of  courses  (that  in  Mr.  Jones'  book 
on  the  Lakes  climbs)  the  effect,  which  we  have 
observed  very  closely,  has  been  a  directly  opposite 
one.  Many  novices  have  come  to  Lakeland  and, 
starting  at  the  beginning,  have  worked  steadily 
through  the  list,  stopping  short  only  at  some  of 
the  end  courses,  by  which  time  their  novitiate 
would  be  passed  and  their  ability  on  rocks  be 
found  to  compare  favourably  with  that  of  a 
second-rate,  and  in  some  cases  first-rate,  Swiss 
guide.  The  greatest  disadvantage  such  a  list 
possesses  is  that  there  are  those  who  will  learn 
from  it  which  are  the  most  difficult  climbs  in 
the  district.  There  are  unfortunately  men  whose 
climbing  is  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  rivalry. 
These  men  straightway  acquire  the  localities  of 
the  reputed  most  difficult  climbs,  and  attempt 
their  ascent,  thus  incurring  grave  and  unjusti- 
fiable risks.  To  such  as  these  this  list  is  not 
addressed,  but  to  that  greater  body  of  climbers 
who  approach  the  mountains  in  a  spirit  of 
reverence,  seeking  after  enjoyment  and  health ; 
to  those  men  who  love  climbing  for  its  own  sake, 
because  it  affords  a  fascinating  means  of  spending 
their  time  amongst  the  sanctuaries  of  the  hills  ; 
and  to  those  who  can  find  healthy  pleasure  <>n 
a  climb  where  they  are  not  constantly  overstep- 
ping the  line  between  risk  and  safety.  We 
should  not  feel  justified  in  writing  a  book  of  this 
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description  without  some  such  graduated  list ;  its 
strongest  claim  to  consideration  is  the  warning 
it  provides.  A  glance  at  it  will  show  the  novice 
that  the  climb  up  the  Far  East  Buttress  of 
Lliwedd  is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  Wales.  If,  knowing  this,  he  still  persists 
in  essaying  its  ascent,  the  consequences  must 
he  entirely  with  him.  The  '  exceptionally  severe 
courses '  are  for  very  few  climbers,  but  if  the 
party  be  strong  enough  these  climbs  are  quite 
justifiable.  In  other  words,  the  parties  who  made 
their  ascent  in  the  first  place  were  not  such  as 
take  risks. 

But  some  men  mav  work  through  all  the 
courses  except  these,  and  still  never  be  fit  to 
undertake  them  safely.  On  these  we  would  im- 
press the  necessity  of  restraint.  After  all,  there 
would  be  sufficient  joy  in  our  sport  did  these 
exceptionally  difficult  climbs  not  exist.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  moral  victory  achieved 
by  turning  back  is  often  a  grander  and  more 
difficult  thing  than  to  j)ersevere  in  the  face  of 
danger. 

The  list  starts  with  the  ridge  of  Crib  Goch, 
and  works  through,  in  order  of  difficulty,  to 
Twll  Du. 

Easy  Courses. 
The  Eidge  of  Crib  Goch. 
The  Cribin  Ridge  (above  Glaslyn). 
North-east  Ridge  of  Glyder  Fach. 
Tryfaen,  by  the  North  Ridge  (from  the  Ogwen  road). 
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One  Pitch  Gully.     Cyfrwy  (Cader  Idris). 
Crazy  Pinnacle.     Crib  Goch. 
Western  Terrace.     Clogwyn  Du'r-arddu. 
Bastow  Gully.     Tryfaen. 
Western  Gully.     Crib  Goch. 
Introductory  Gully.     Glyder  Fawr. 
Twll  Du  (returning  from  the  top  pitch). 
Clogwyn  y  Person  (by  the  Western  Gully) 
Pinnacle  Gully.     Craig  yr  Ysfa. 
Nor'  Nor'  Gully.     Tryfaen. 

Moderate  Courses. 

Western  Gully.     Tryfaen. 

Great  Gully.     Clogwyn  y  Garnedd. 

Eastern  Gully.     Cefn  Ysgolion  Duon. 

Trinity  Gullies.     Clogwyn  y  Garnedd. 

Pen  y  Gribin  Climbs  [not  by  the  Terminal  Gully). 

Ladies'  Gully.     Clogwyn  y  Garnedd. 

Central  Gully.     Pen  y  Gader  (Cader  Idris). 

Intermediate  Gully.     Clogwyn  y  Garnedd. 

A  Gully.     Craig  yr  Ysfa  Amphitheatre. 

South  Gully.     Tryfaen. 

Little  Gully.     Craig  y  Cae  (Cader  Idris). 

Eastern  Terrace.     Clogwyn  Du'r-arddu. 

North  Arete.     Cyfrwy  (Cader  Idris). 

Craig  yr   Ysfa  Pinnacle. 

D  Gully.     Craig  yr  Ysfa   Amphitheatre. 

The  Milestone  Gullies.     Braich  Du. 

Bryant's  Gully.      Esgair  Felen. 

Bending  Gully.     Craig  yr  Ysfa. 

Clogwyn  Du  Gully  (right-hand  branch). 

Jammed  Stone  Gully.     Dinas  Mot. 

Clogwyn  y  Person  (by  the  Eastern  Gully). 

North  Gully.     Tryfaen. 

Central  Gully  (and  arete).     Cefn  Ysgolion   Duon. 

East  Gully.     Craig  y  Cae  (Cader  Idris). 

Crazy  Pinnacle  Gully  (left-hand  branch). 

Little  Gully.     Clogwyn  y  Garnedd. 
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Milestone  Buttress.     Tryfaen. 

Parson's  Nose  (direct). 

East  Arete.     Cyfrvvy  (Oader  Idris). 

Crazy  Pinnacle  Gully  (right-hand  branch). 

Hanging  Garden  Gully.     Twll  Du. 

Staircase  Gully.     Dinas  Mot. 

Upper  Chasm.     Cyrn   Las. 

Fallen  Block  Climb.     Clogwyn  y  Ddysgl. 

Central  Gully  and  West-em  Buttress  Climb.     Lliwedd. 

Idwal  Slabs. 

North  Buttress.     Tryfaen. 

Central  Buttress.     Tryfaen. 

Difficult  Courses. 

East  Gully.     Twr  Du  (Cader  Idris). 

Western  Buttress.     Lliwedd  (by  route  described). 

Cave  Gully.     Clogwyn  y  Garnedd. 

East  Gully.     Glyder  Fawr. 

Arch  Gully.     Craig  yr  Ysfa. 

Western  Buttress.     Lliwedd  (Equidistant  Route). 

The  Staircase  Climb.     Western  Buttress.     Cyrn  Las. 

Lower  Chasm.     Cyrn  Las. 

Western  Gully.     Dinas  M6t  (with  Buttress  continuation). 

South  Buttress.     Tryfaen. 

Vanishing  Gully  and  Buttress  Climb.    Craig  yr  Ysfa. 

East  Gully.    Dinas  M6t  (with  Buttress  continuation). 

Slanting  Gully  Buttress. 

Western  Gully.     Glyder  Fawr. 

C  Gully.     Craig  yr  Ysfa  Amphitheatre. 

Eastern  Gully.     Lliwedd. 

B  Gully.     Craig  yr  Ysfa  Amphitheatre. 

Clogwyn  Du  Gully  (left-hand  branch). 

Horned  Crag  Route.     Eastern  Buttress.     Lliwedd. 

Amphitheatre  Buttress.     Craig  yr  Ysfa. 

Western  Gully.     Cefn  Ysgolion  Duon. 

West  Gully.     Twr  Du  (Cader  Idris). 

Avalanche  Gully  (direct).     Craig  yr  Ysfa. 

West  Wall  Climb.     Clogwyn  Du'r-arddu. 

Central  Route.     Cyrn   Las. 
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Great  Gully.     Craig  y  Cae  (Cader  Idris). 

Pencoed  Pillar  (by  Messrs.  Dalton's  Route).  Craig  y  Cae 

(Cader  Idris). 
Eastern    Buttress.       Lliwedd    (Route  II.  by    Mr.    H.  V. 

Reades  variation). 

Exceptionally  Severe  Courses. 
Devil's  Staircase. 
Crib  Goch  Buttress. 
Great  Gully.     Craig  yr  Ysfa. 
Central  Gully.     Glyder  Fawr  (direct,  without  a  threaded 

rope). 
Three  Pitch  Gully.     Clogwyn  y  Garnedd. 
Great  Gully.     Cyrn  Las  (direct  throughout). 
Eastern  Gully  and  Hawk's  Nest  Ridge.     Glyder  Fach. 
The  Black  Cleft.     Dinas  Mot. 
Slanting  Gully.     Lliwedd. 
Eastern  Buttress.     Central  Route.     Lliwedd. 
Far  East  Buttress.     Lliwedd  (by  the  cracks). 
Monolith  Crack. 
Twll  Du. 
The  Monolith  Crack  is  more  difficult  than  Twll  £>u,  but  is  not 

quite  so  dangerous. 

Now,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
any  one  will  agree  with  us  in  our  classification. 
This  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  when  we  cannot 
agree  between  ourselves !  The  weather,  the  con- 
dition of  the  rocks,  the  strength  of  the  party,  and 
the  individual  length  of  one's  reach  and  physical 
build  are  potent  factors  in  determining  the  relative 
difficulties  of  climbs. 

In  extenuation,  we  ought  to  say  that  we  have 
done  most  of  the  climbs  several  times,  under 
varying  climatic  conditions,  and  with  parties  of 
different  sizes. 
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Nobody  will  dispute  the  fact  that  the  Slanting 
■Gullv  is  more  difficult  than  the  ridge  of  Crib 
Goch ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  inany  people  will 
disagree  as  to  whether  the  North  Gully  of  Tryfaen 
or  the  Crazy  Pinnacle  Gully  of  Crib  Goch  is  the 
harder.  Upon  such  fine  points  we  have  no  wish 
to  dogmatize,  but  trust  that,  as  a  general  indication 
of  difficulty,  our  list  will  be  voted  correct  in  the 
main. 

To  save  confusion,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  we 
have  described  the  right-  or  left-hand  side  of  a 
gully  or  pitch  as  the  right-  or  left-hand  side 
looking  up — excej)t,  in  very  few  cases,  where  the 
climbs  are  described  as  descents. 

Many  kind  suggestions  have  been  tendered  for 
the  improvement  of  our  book.  Amongst  others, 
we  have  been  advised  to  include  a  map  of  the 
district  dealt  with  ;  a  chapter  on  hints  to  beginners, 
with  instructions  on  how  to  use  map  and  compass, 
and  how  to  manipulate  the  rope ;  and  a  glossary 
of  the  technical  and  common  Welsh  words  used. 
The  most  useful  map,  and  even  it  possesses 
grave  errors,  is  the  six-inch  ordnance  survey. 
This  would  be  too  bulky  an  addition ;  besides, 
it  is  easilv  obtainable  by  all.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  in  passing,  that  Pen-y-pass  Hotel  has 
a  copy  pieced  together  and  fastened  on  the 
smoking-room  wall. 

The  elements  of  mountaineering,  and  all 
pertaining    thereto,    have    been    most    ably    and 
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exhaustively  dealt  with  in  the  Badminton  Series, 
and  in  Dr.  Claude  Wilson's  useful  handbook, 
1  Mountaineering,'  in  the  All  England  Series. 
With  such  works  easily  accessible,  we  have  felt 
some  diffidence  in  complying  with  the  second 
suggestion,  but  we  have  provided  a  glossary,  and 
hope  that  its  inclusion  will  help  to  render  our 
remarks  intelligible  and  readable  to  those  who 
are  non-climbers,  but  who  vet  love  the  Cvmric 
mountains. 

From  the  outset,  the  illustrations  have  been 
regarded  as  a  leading  feature  of  the  book.  The 
majority  of  these  have  been  taken  especially  for 
the  purpose,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  been 
necessary  to  sacrifice  artistic  effect  to  utility.  It 
Avas  often  advisable  to  get  a  clear  photograph, 
with  as  little  '  atmosphere '  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  various  routes  up  the  rocks  could  be 
easily  discerned.  An  index  to  these  will  be  Pound 
in  the  line  drawings  which,  witli  one  exception, 
are  skeleton  tracings  of  the  illustrations  to  which 
they  refer.  Amateur  photographers  may  find 
it  of  interest  to  know  that  the  negatives  were 
taken  in  tin4  whole  plate1  size  (SJ  in.  x  6Jin.)  on 
glass  plates.  The  monogravure  reproductions  have 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Bri'mner  of  Como. 

We  were  most  fortunate  in  enlisting  with 
our  work  the  sympathy  of  the  Rev.  T.  B.  A. 
Saunders,  of  Thornthwaite  Vicarage,  Keswick. 
His  drawings,  as  well   as  being  so  delightful  in 

// 
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their  humour,  arc  also  most  useful  in  that  they 
illustrate  very  cleverly  a  few  of  the  various 
circumstances  in  which  the  climber  may  find 
himself.  Our  sincerest  thanks  are  due  to  him 
for  his  kind  help,  which  enhances  very  considerably 
any  interest  our  hook  may  possess.  To  Mr.  A.  D. 
Godley,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  for  his  most 
happy  contribution  to  the  fly-leaf,  and  to  Mr. 
A.  E.  Eield,  of  Bedford,  for  much  kind  advice  and 
help,  we  wish  to  express  our  heartiest  thanks 
and  appreciation  ;  and  also  to  Messrs.  G.  B.  Bryant, 
C.  W.  Nettleton,  G.  E.  Woodhouse,  J.  M.  A. 
Thomson.  Professor  Morris  Jones,  W.  E.  Corlett, 
and  several  members  of  the  Rucksack  Club,  for 
much  kindly  assistance. 
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Cader  and  Suowdon  and  Lliwedd  and  Glyder — 

What,  after  all,  are  formations  like  these  ? 
Stratified  rocks  (if  you  come  to  consider) 

Placed  at  an  angle  of  a?-ty  degrees  ! 
Why  should  a  person  provided  with  reason 

Batter  his  bones  and  endanger  his  skin . 
Trying  in  vain  to  revert  for  a  season 

Back  to  the  ways  of  his  simian  kin  ? 

Answer,  0  climbers  of  buttress  and  gully, 

Writhing  in  chimneys  and  wading  in  snows. 
You  who  have  breasted  the  crags  of  Cvvm  Dyli, 

You  who  have  clung  to  the  Parson  his  Nose, — 
Looked  from  the  peak  to  the  limitless  distance, 

Mountain  and  sea  in  the  rain  and  the  sun. 
Tasted  the  intimate  joy  of  existence — 

Labour  accomplished  and  victory  won: 

This  he  your  thought  as  you  turn  from  the  summit, 

Gripping  the  rock  as  you  gingerly  go, 
There,  where  the  cliff  with  the  drop  of  a  plummet 

Dips  to  the  scree  and  the  valley  below — 
Men  with  a  mind  on  a  rational  basis 

Walk  on  a  road  (as  I'm  sure  that  they  should)  : 
Yours  are  the  truly  delectable  places, 

Yours  is  a  spice  of  the  Ultimate  Good! 

A.  D.  Godley. 


ROCK-CLIMBING  IN  NORTH  WALES 


PART   I 


THE   GZYDERS,    TRYFAEN,   AND    TEE 

CARNEDDS 


CHAPTER   I 

THE   STORY   OF  THE  DEVIL'S  KITCHEN  (TWLL   DU) 
AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURS 

Almost  encircled  by  the  rocky  arms  of  the  Gribin, 
Great  Glyder,  and  Y  Gam  lies  Llyn  Idwal,  un- 
doubtedly the  gem  of  the  Cymric  mountain  lakes. 
There  is  something  here  to  interest  almost  all 
shades  and  conditions  of  tourists.  The  geologist 
knows,  on  the  authority  of  Darwin  and  Ramsay, 
that  this  is  the  most  interesting  glacier  valley 
in  Wales ;  and  the  glaciated  rocks  and  remarkable 
moraines  are  an  obvious  fact  even  to  the  climber, 
whose  perverted  vision  generally  turns  to  the 
higher  crags. 

From  time  to  time  botanists  are  encountered 
at  Ogwen,  and  they  sometimes  rhapsodize  about 
what  Idwal  used  to  be  in  the  good  old  times 
before    it   became   the    happy    hunting-ground    of 
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the  amateur  collector.  It  is  difficult  to  repress 
a  smile  at  such  remarks,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
secluded  haunts  of  the  filmy  ferns  and  saxifrages, 
relics  of  an  Alpine  Flora,  which  drape  those  steep 
cliffs  around  Twll  Du.  One  is  almost  afraid  lest 
the  naming  of  the  Hanging  Garden  Gully  may 
lead  these  same  pessimists  to  a  raid  on  its  beauti- 
ful floral  inhabitants. 

The  historian,  as  he  gazes  across  the  lake  at 
the  perpendicular  front  of  Glyder  Fawr,  recalls 
the  lines  : 

No  human  ear  but  Dunant's  heard 
Young  Id\val'.s  dying  scream. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  this  is  the  spot  where 
Idwal,  son  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  North 
Wales,  was  done  to  death.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  been  hurled  down  the  rocks  into  the  lake 
by  his  tutor  Dunant,  at  the  instigation  of  Nefydd 
Hardd,  his  foster  father,  to  whose  care  he  had 
been  entrusted. 

This  is  of  special  interest  to  the  climber. 
It  is,  I  believe,  a  record  which  shows  that 
Welsh  mountaineering  is  not  altogether  a  modern 
sport,  for  the  adventurous  pair  must  have  climbed 
a  little  to  reach  the  spot  indicated.  Even  in 
these  present  days  the  weakness  of  tutors  and 
members  of  the  scholastic  profession  for  the 
mountains  is  a  recognized  fact,  and  cases  are 
known  where    their   charges   have   been  brought 
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with  them,  much  to  the  detriment  of  their  ap- 
pointed studies.  Perhaps,  after  all,  poor  Idwal's 
tutor  was  not  to  blame.  Anyhow,  it  is  easier  to 
believe  that  they  were  only  indulging  in  a  little 
harmless  scrambling,  than  to  understand  how  he 
could  have  hurled  his  pupil  into  the  lake  from 
the  rocks  which  rose  above  it. 

Many  who  follow  other  branches  of  study  and 
sport  come  to  Idwal,  but  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  climber  knows  most  of  its  joys  and  pleasures. 

Standing  near  the  outlet  of  the  lake  on  that 
pebbly  beach,  which  my  friend,  the  late  Mr. 
Owen  Glynne  Jones,  called  the  '  silver  strand,' 
Avhat  opportunities  disclose  themselves  to  the 
followers  of  the  '  ultramontane  school,'  if  I  may 
be  pardoned  the  adoption  of  an  appropriate  word 
belonging  to  our  brethren  of  the  Scottish  Moun- 
taineering Club.  To  the  extreme  left  the  weathered 
crags  of  Tryfaen  peep  over  the  lower  sloj^es  of 
Y  Gribin,  whose  jagged  crest  leads  the  eye  around 
over  its  pointed  top  to  the  massive  bulk  of  Clogwyn 
Du  and  the  gully-seamed  precipice  of  the  Great 
Glyder.  Then  a  long,  sweeping  curve,  broken 
below  by  tumbling  mountain  torrents  which 
glisten  amongst  the  dark,  slaty  rocks  like  silver 
threads,  runs  down  to  Bwlch  Blaen-Cwm  Idwal, 
and  thus  approaches  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  glorious  prospect. 

To  the  right  of  the  Bwlch  a  greai  craggy 
mass  breaks  the  continuity  of  the  curve,  and  the 
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precipice  thus  formed  is  cut  into  two  apparently 
equal  parts  by  the  black  rift  of  Twll  Du  or  the 
Devil's  Kitchen.  The  curve  of  the  skyline  then 
continues  upwards,  bearing  round  to  the  right, 
and  still  up  to  the  picturesque  summit  of  Y  Garn. 
Prom  this  peak  a  shattered  rock  buttress  runs 
down  in  a  northerly  direction  and,  merging  into 
long  grass  slopes,  descends  almost  to  our  feet 
by  the  side  of  the  silent  lake. 

This  is  a  remarkable  panorama,  even  for  the 
'  wildest  part  of  Wild  Wales,'  but  the  most 
fascinating  portion  of  the  prospect  is  that  com- 
prising the  crags  of  Twll  Du.  To  the  left  of  the 
famous  chasm  the  rocks  are  for  the  most  part 
unreliable  and  covered  with  wet  vegetation. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Y  cleft  which  lies  in 
an  outcrop  of  firmer  and  loftier  rocks,  there  is 
very  little  climbing  here.  This  place  was  climbed 
by  Messrs.  J.  M.  A.  Thomson  and  H.  Hughes  in 
1894,  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  a  visit. 

To  the  right,  the  case  is  quite  different. 
Great  felspathic  bastions  rise  vertically  for 
400  feet,  and  two  conspicuous  cracks  cleave 
them  from  base  to  summit.  The  nearer  neigh- 
bour to  the  right  of  the  Kitchen  is  the  Devil's 
Staircase.  The  other  gully  in  the  same  direction 
we  called  the  Hanging  Garden,  and  those  who 
climb  it  will  agree  that  the  name  is  singularly 
appropriate. 

Another    noticeable   feature  of  these  cliffs    is 
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the  peculiar  fault  in  the  geological  structure, 
which  has  disclosed  the  well-known  ledge  leading 
to  the  left  from  the  actual  foot  of  Twll  Du, 
and  up  to  Bwlch  Blaen-Cwm  Idwal.  It  is  an 
easy  walk  thence  back  to  the  top  of  the  gorge, 
and  the  view  here  is  impressive  in  the  extreme. 
An  almost  similar  ledge  continues  up  below  the 
great  crags  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  chasm, 
and  the  two  cracks  previously  mentioned  are 
best  attacked  from  this  broad  platform. 

Of  course  the  piece  de  resistance  here  is  the 
famous  Twll  Du  or  the  Black  Pit,  and  its  history 
is  certainly  of  interest. 

e 

The  place  has  a  forbidding  appearance,  and 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  the  early  days 
it  was  looked  on  by  the  local  shepherds  as  the 
haunt  of  demons. 

The  earliest  intelligible  description  of  it  was 
written  in  1S43  by  Cliffe,  who  appears  to  have 
climbed  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  final  obstacle. 
Within  comparatively  recent  years  it  has  become 
one  of  the  sights  of  Wales ;  and  a  glimpse 
through  any  of  the  visitors'  books  in  the  local 
inns  and  farmhouses  would  lead  the  innocent 
person  to  think  the  Devil's  Kitchen  is  une 
grande  promenade  de  Vhdtel  pour  tout  le 
monde. 

A  prodigious  number  of  persons  claim  to  have 
climbed  it  alone  and  unwatched  by  human  eye, 
and   Mr.   Haskett    Smith   appears    to    think   that 
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there  is  a  feeble  searching  after  truth  in  one  of 
these  records.  In  his  excellent  little  treatise  on 
Welsh  climbs  he  writes :  '  In  the  summer  of 
1893,  which  was  extraordinarily  dry,  a  young 
fellow  claimed  to  have  done  it  single-handed ; 
but  it  was  supposed  by  some  that  he  had  mis- 
taken the  place.' 

The  .first  authenticated  ascent  was  made 
just  after  the  severe  winter  of  1895  by  Messrs. 
J.  M.  A.  Thomson  and  H.  Hughes.  On 
March  3,  of  that  year,  before  the  thaw  had 
penetrated  to  the  higher  regions,  they  arrived  at 
Ogwen  Cottage.  After  having  surreptitiously 
appropriated  the  hatchet  from  Mrs.  Jones's  coal- 
cellar,  they  started  at  10  a.m.  for  the  Kitchen, 
passing  en  route  across  Llyn  Idwal,  which  was 
frozen  to  a  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches.  The 
chasm  was  filled  up  with  snow  and  they  were 
able  to  walk  without  difficulty  up  to  near  the 
capstone  of  the  great  pitch.  Here  ensued  some 
remarkable  gymnastics,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
climbers  and  the  hatchet.  After  almost  super- 
human j^atience  and  perseverance,  for  their 
progress  in  the  upper  part  works  out  at  an 
average  of  about  five  feet  per  hour,  they  made  a 
staircase  up  the  ice  and  snow  and  reached  the  top 
at  7.15  p.m. 

The  next  record  of  interest  to  climbers  was 
made  on  May  21,  of  the  same  year,  by  Mr.  Owen 
Glynne  Jones.     He  has  left  a  capital  description 
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of  the  climb.  I  reproduce  it  in  full  from  the 
Pen-y-gwryd  climber's  book,  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  reputed  successful  climber  to  whom  he 
refers  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Haskett 
Smith. 

'  May  31,  1895.  I  find  no  reference  to  auy 
successful  ascent  of  this  gully,  though  it  is 
generally  understood  that  a  gentleman  claims  to 
have  performed  it.  The  alleged  route  is  up  the 
left-hand  wall,  some  fifty  feet  from  the  curtain  of 
water  that  comes  down  the  centre  of  the  gully. 
The  route  passes  first  up  towards  the  left  and 
then  back  again  to  the  right.  Wet  weather  is 
said  to  have  rendered  a  second  ascent  impossible 
by  the  same  gentleman,  even  with  the  assistance 
of  another  climber.  With  a  view  to  ascertaining 
further  information  about  this  gully,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Haskett  Smith  and  I  planned  a  visit  down  to 
Wales  for  this  Whitsuntide  ;  unforeseen  circum- 
stances rendered  it  impossible,  however,  for 
Mr.  Haskett  Smith  to  accompany  me,  and  I 
arranged  therefore  to  visit  the  place  alone. 

'  Mav  31  was  showery  throughout  the  day, 
and  the  conditions  no  doubt  unfavourable  for  the 
formation  of  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  climb. 

'  The  lower  pitch  is  easy  in  any  weather ;  a 
short  distance  above  it  a  long  thin  pinnacle 
divides  the  gully  into  tAvo  parts,  the  right  one 
being  the  narrower  and  the  easier.     The  pinnacle 
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can  be  readily  ascended  from  above,  and  its  narrow 
crest  forms  an  admirable  standpoint  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  left  wall  immediately  opposite. 

'  The  only  available  route  up  this  wall  starts 
from  a  small  ledge  and  passes  up  a  thin  chimney 
that  bears  a  little  to  the  left.  The  first  resting- 
place  is  a  grass  patch,  only  large  enough  for 
one  man,  at  about  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
pinnacle.  Then  the  chimney  bears  rather  to  the 
right,  and  at  a  second  small  patch  it  becomes  in 
my  opinion  impossible  to  ascend  further.  But 
from  this  patch  a  thin,  grassy  traverse  manifests 
itself  towards  the  waterfall,  and  seems  to  indicate 
a  route  over  to  the  foot  of  the  thin  chimney  to 
the  left  of  the  large  jammed  stone. 

'  Having  planned  out  this  route,  which  I  believe 
coincides  with  that  worked  out  by  Mr.  Haskett 
Smith  a  fortnight  ago,  and  also  with  the  some- 
what vaguely  described  route  of  the  first  climber, 
I  divested  myself  of  everything  except  shirt, 
knickers,  and  stockings,  and  started  up  the 
chimney.  Scarpetti  would  be  just  the  thing  for 
this  kind  of  climbing,  which  approaches  closely 
in  character  to  the  wall-climbing  on  the  Dolo- 
mites. The  chimney  can  onlv  be  used  bv  the 
right  leg  and  arm,  the  former  frequently  acting 
as  a  lever  to  keep  the  body,  often  overhanging, 
pressed  against  the  Avail.  (The  holds  are  some- 
times loose,  and  falling  stones  much  perplexed 
the  writer  and  damaged  his  feet.) 
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'  When  the  level  of  the  traverse  was  reached, 
it  was  found  that  to  commence  it  one  would  have 
to  climb  over  a  block  that  seemed  liable  to  come 
away  bodily  from  the  wall.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
only  way  available,  but  far  too  risky  a  route  for 
any  man  to  try,  either  with  or  without  a  rope. 
Dangerous  as  the  descent  appeared  to  be  (it  was 
raining  hard),  I  chose  that  course  as  by  far  the 
safest,  and  my  impression  at  the  time  was  that 
there  could  be  no  justification  for  a  man  con- 
tinuing the  ascent  of  that  wall  by  himself, 
whether  the  weather  were  wet  or  dry. 

'  I    subsequently    started    along    the   traverse 

from  the  foot  of   the  jammed    stone,   held  by  a 

rope  tied  to  the  rocks  above,  and   confirmed  my 

impression  as  to  the  dangerous  character  of  the 

finish.' 

Owen  Glynn e  Jones. 

City  of  London   Schools,  E.C. 

My  first  visit  to  the  Kitchen  was  made  in  the 
April  of  1897,  a  few  days  after  our  ascent  of  the 
Slanting  Gully  on  Lliwcdd.  I  had  come  up  to 
the  top  of  the  gorge  with  my  brother,  where  we 
had  arranged  to  meet  Mr.  O.  Eckenstein,  who 
was  comiii";  across  the  side  of  the  Glvdcrs  from 
Pen-y-gwryd  to  attempt  the  ascent  with  us.  He 
had  entertaining  company  for  his  long  walk,  and 
this  may  have  caused  delay,  but  we  spent  the  time 
of  waiting  profitably. 

Being  conversant  with  the    description    given 
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by  Mr.  Jones,  we  felt  certain  that  if  the  traverse 
were  feasible,  the  difficulties  of  the  cracks  to  the 
left  of  the  great  pitch  would  not  deter  us  from 
making  the  first  ascent  of  the  Devil's  Kitchen  as 
a  rock  climb. 

With  my  brother  holding  the  rope  belayed 
round  a  large  boulder  on  the  top  of  the  capstone, 
I  started  down  the  little  rock  chimney  between 
the  stone  and  the  wall  of  the  gully  on  my  right. 
It  proved  quite  easy  to  gain  suitable  ledges  for 
making  the  traverse  along  the  cliff  for  about 
twelve  feet.  Here  the  rocks  were  loose  and  covered 
thickly  with  earth  and  vegetation,  and  at  places 
great  care  was  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  a  slip 
the  rope  would  have  been  of  no  assistance,  for  I 
should  have  swung  across  pendulum-like  under 
the  great  waterfall,  with  sundry  bumps  in  the 
transit  thereto. 

The  outstanding  piece  of  rock  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Jones,  near  the  top  of  the  cracks  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  difficult  passage  from  his  second 
grass  patch,  was  easily  recognized  about  thirty 
feet  along  the  traverse.  At  last  I  was  able  to 
reach  it,  and  found  that  large  footholds  over- 
hanging the  abyss  enabled  me  to  make  a  thorough 
inspection  of  this  curious  piece  of  rock. 

After  careful  tests  I  proved  its  firmness,  so 
grasping  its  sharp  top  and  using  some  tiny  foot- 
holds, I  swung  cautiously  across  to  the  narrow 
grass  ledge  from  which  Mr.  Jones  had  beaten  a 
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retreat.  The  view  thence  down  to  the  bed  of 
the  chasm  was  singularly  impressive,  and  it  has 
always  been  a  mystery  to  me  how  he  descended 
those  two  cracks  safely. 

Whilst  I  was  making  the  return  traverse  a 
chorus  of  shouts  was  wafted  up  through  the  roar 
of  the  waterfall.  The  wanderers  had  arrived 
and  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  Kitchen.  Their 
boisterous  cheers  were  rather  misplaced,  for,  seeing 
me  on  the  traverse,  they  concluded  that  we  were 
just  finishing  the  complete  ascent. 

However,  after  joining  my  brother  and  taking 
oif  the  rope,  we  hurried  around  by  Llyn  y  Cwn 
and  down  to  the  foot  of  the  ledge  from  Bwlch 
Blaen-Cwm  Iclwal.  Here  we  were  quite  overcome 
by  the  fervent  and  impulsive  congratulations  we 
received.  When  they  understood  that  the  cracks 
still  remained  to  be  conquered,  the  reaction  was 
rather  depressing.  A  brave  array  of  luxuries 
was  spread  out  on  a  large  flat  rock,  and  whilst 
we  discussed  the  jdeasant  fare  I  told  the  story 
of  our  exploration. 

As  a  rule  Ave  treat  great  mountaineers  with 
becoming  respect,  but  with  youthful  audacity  we 
suggested  that  we  should  take  Mr.  Eckenstein 
along  the  traverse,  if  he  would  lead  us  safely 
up  the  cracks  to  the  point  reached  by  Mr.  Jones. 
To  our  surprise,  he  was  quite  willing  to  trust 
his  life  to  us,  in  spite  of  our  youthful  rashness ; 
so  we  bade  adieu  to  our  friends,  and  amidst  their 
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good  wishes  set  off  amongst  the  great  rocks  which 
choke  up  the  doorway  of  '  the  Kitchen.' 

It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that  the  lines  by 
a  modern  poet  are  an  appropriate  description  of 
one's  first  impression  of  Twll  Du  : 

A  chasm,  in  whose  mouth  the  tumbled  crags 
Tumbled,  jumbled  as  in  Titan  wars, 

Lie  fragmented  in  horror,  block  on  block, 
Torn  and  enormous  boulders. 

Erom  low  down  at  the  entrance  to  the  gorge 
the  ascent  looks  deceptively  easy;  in  fact,  had 
we  not  already  inspected  the  great  upper  pitch, 
I  should  have  said  that  it  was  merely  a  question 
of  walking  up  to  the  top.  But  the  prospect  grew 
more  forbidding  as  we  scrambled  up  amongst  the 
great  boulders. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  our  far-famed 
Bowder  Stone  in  Borrowdale  would  have  some 
difficulty  in  retaining  its  pride  of  place  as  the 
largest  detached  rock  in  Britain,  if  some  of  these 
pebbles  on  the  Kitchen  floor  were  measured. 

We  put  on  the  rope  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
difficulty,  which  was  formed  by  some  large  stones 
jammed  right  across  the  gorge  from  side  to  side. 
A  considerable  waterfall  came  down  on  our  right, 
and  though  there  is  said  to  be  a  hole  somewhere 
underneath  it,  by  means  of  which  the  summit  can 
be  gained,  I  have  never  seen  it,  nor  had  I  heard 
of  any  one  going  by  this  through  route.  The 
truth  is  that  water  is   generally  abundant    here, 
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and  as  a  rule  the  hest  way  up  is  between  the 
great  boulder  and  the  solid  rock  of  the  left  wall. 

This  was  the  way  we  followed,  and  though 
the  footholds  were  rather  scarce,  the  handholds 
proved  quite  sufficient  to  raise  the  body  until 
some  good  ledges  could  be  readied  about  twelve 
feet  above  the  base  of  operations.  There  some  easy 
ledges  led  back  to  above  the  top  of  the  pitch. 

It  was  now  possible  to  recognize  the  place 
from  descriptions  which  have  been  given,  and  the 
curious  slab  pinnacle  above  us  on  our  right  was 
evidently  the  one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jones.  We 
scrambled  quickly  up  an  indefinite  kind  of  pitch 
to  the  recess  below  the  great  capstone.  The  roar 
of  the  waterfall  and  the  enervating  effect  of  the 
spray-laden  atmosphere,  made  us  glad  to  climb 
the  pinnacle,  in  order  to  inspect  the  proposed 
route.  There  was  no  mistaking  this,  and  the 
difficulties  were  obvious  to  us  all. 

As  we  sat  in  warm  sunshine  on  the  top  of 
that  jnnnacle  and  peeped  over  the  edge  into  the 
cold,  damp  depths  of  Twll  Du,  I  remember 
thinking  that  the  Welsh  name4  of  the  place  was 
more  appropriate  than  our  English  version ; 
perhaps  this  arose  from  an  instinctive  feeling 
that  his  Satanic  Majesty  would  prefer  a  warmer 
and  a  drier  spot. 

We  were  loth  to  leave  our  airy  perch,  but  after 
a  careful  examination  of  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
chasm  Ave  descended  to  the  floor  of  the  Kitchen. 
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Our  leader  then  advanced  to  the  attack  with 
my  brother  close  behind  him,  whilst  I  coiled  the 
rope  around  a  knob  of  rock  and  belayed  them  as 
they  climbed  up  the  slippery,  lower  slabs.  They 
soon  gained  the  foot  of  the  first  crack  which  is 
about  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  with  his 
right  leg  jammed  in  the  crack  Mr.  Eckenstein 
worked  cautiously  up  it.  I  noticed  that  whenever 
he  got  beyond  the  reach  of  mv  brother's  lorn*: 
arms  he  developed  signs  of  discomfort  and  slid 
back  to  safety.  This  process  was  repeated  several 
times.  At  last,  when  a  piece  of  rock  came  suddenly 
away  in  our  friend's  hands  at  a  dangerous  moment, 
he  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  I  clambered  up 
to  their  level  and  tendered  my  sympathies. 

Then,  yielding  to  their  persuasions,  I  tied  on 
the  rope  and  scrambled  up  into  the  beginning  of 
the  crack.  It  was  not  very  difficult  to  climb 
this  almost  to  the  point  where  the  first  grass 
ledge  could  be  reached,  but  at  this  place  the  risk 
seemed  scarcely  justifiable.  Handholds  were  at 
vanishing  point,  and  the  only  support  Avas  got  by 
wriggling  the  right  leg  up  the  crack.  This  grew 
too  narrow  for  this  mode  of  progress  just  before 
I  could  grasp  what  Avas  apparently  a  useful  hand- 
hold on  the  ledge,  and  there  was  an  unpleasant 
tendency  for  the  law  of  gravitation  to  assert 
itself  by  rmlling  one  over  to  the  left. 

This  was  an  extremely  dangerous  situation,  for 
the    rocks  were    slippery  and   none    too   reliable. 
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A  collapse  would  have  meant  acquaintance  with 
the  top  of  the  lower  waterfall  pitch  about  100 
feet  directly  below,  so  I  followed  the  example  of 
our  leader  and  retreated  down  the  crack. 

Would  that  Ronald  Hudson  had  done  likewise, 
for  undoubtedly  it  Avas  from  this  point  that  he 
fell  on  September  22,  1904;,  when  attempting  the 
climb  alone,  having  left  his  comjmnion  below  the 
waterfall  pitch. 

However,  to  return  to  the  storv  of  the  Devil's 
Kitchen,  it  will  be  seen  that  although  ours  was 
the  attempt  that  failed,  we  proved  the  possibility 
of  the  climb,  for  Mr.  Jones  had  ascended  the 
cracks,  and  the  traverse  had  been  made  in  both 
directions,  thus  completing  the  route.  On  our 
way  down  the  gorge,  damp,  dirty,  and  dis- 
appointed, Ave  consoled  ourselves  by  making  an 
arrangement  for  another  attempt  when  the  rocks 
were  drier.  13ut  it  was  not  to  be,  for  bad  weather 
set  in  during  the  next  few  days,  and  we  went 
home  to  Cumberland  with  our  plans  unfulfilled. 

Knowing  that  the  ascent  was  feasible,  we  were 
not  surprised  to  hear  at  the  end  of  May  of  the 
following  year,  1898,  that  Messrs.  W.  R.  Reade 
and  W.  P.  McCulloch  had  made  the  first  ascent 
of  the  Devil's  Kitchen,  unaided  by  snow  or  ice, 
on  the  7th  of  that  month.  After  previously 
making  a  careful  exploration  of  the  upper  pitch, 
they  succeeded  in  combining  the  craeks  and  the 
traverse  in  one  continuous  climb. 
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It  was  my  good  fortune  to  follow  their  route 
on  April  20  of  the  following  year  in  company 
with  Messrs.  O.  G.  Jones,  J.  W.  Puttrell,  and 
F.  W.  Hill. 

We  were  a  merry  party  at  Ogwen  that  Easter 
of  '99.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  and  some  cousins  of 
Mr.  Jones  were  staying  at  Capel  Curig,  and  early 
each  day,  be  the  weather  snowy,  rainy,  or  fine, 
their  cycle-bells  were  the  first  sounds  to  wake 
us  in  the  morning. 

But  there  was  one  exception,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  our  leader  was  rather  anxious  about  the 
climb  up  the  Devil's  Kitchen,  for  at  the  unusual 
hour  of  7  a.m.  on  the  appointed  morning,  we 
suddenly  found  ourselves  tumbled  roughly  on  to 
the  bedroom  floor  amidst  a  chaos  of  bedclothes. 

Of  course  breakfast  was  not  ready,  so  we  had 
a  little  gentle  outdoor  exercise  in  '  putting  the 
weight.'  The  '  putter '  was  a  fair-sized  boulder 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Ogwen  and  on  this  event- 
ful morning  Mr.  Jones  '  put '  it  on  to  my  foot. 
In  a  fit  of  abstraction  I  was  admiring  the 
sunlight  and  shadow  on  Carnedd  Dafydd,  instead 
of  watching  my  competitor,  who  was  trying  a 
backward  '  put '  over  his  shoulders.  Luckily  no 
bones  were  broken,  and  after  careful  bandaging  I 
was  able  to  join  the  party,  though  it  was  necessary 
to  walk  with  my  boot  unlaced. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Capel  Curig  section, 
we  strolled  slowly  up  to  Idwal,  and  at  the  outlet 
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of  the  Lake  a  discussion  arose  regarding  the 
relative  merits  of  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
it  as  routes  to  the  Kitchen.  As  a  result  we 
divided  into  two  parties,  and  although  I  twice 
lost  my  loose  hoot  in  a  hog,  we  of  the  west  side 
were  some  minutes  ahead  of  the  others.  In- 
cidentally I  may  say  that  this  is  the  hest  way 
to  the  entrance  of  the  chasm,  which  can  easily 
he  reached  in  forty-five  minutes  from  Ogwen 
Cottage. 

Near  the  waterfall  pitch  the  Welsh  section  of 
the  party  criticized  the  way  Ave  northerners  pro- 
nounced those  formidable-looking  words — Twll 
Du.  An  ardent  and  affectionate  pair,  who  had  a 
curious  knack  of  loitering  to  admire  the  view 
behind  some  of  the  great  boulders,  were  credited 
with  the  version  '  Tavo'11  do.'  Endless  amusing 
variations  were  suggested,  but  the  expert  told  us 
that  an  approximate  phonetic  spelling  of  the 
words  would  be  T ootid  Dee. 

At  the  first  pitch  a  long-suffering  Yorkshire- 
man  crouched  against  the  rock  and  formed  a  sort 
of  human  ladder  up  which  Ave  all  scrambled  with 
ease,  until  the  narroAV  ledges  could  be  gained. 
This  obviated  the  need  of  using  our  ropes,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  Ave  all  foregathered  in  the  great 
recess  beloAv  the  top  pitch. 

The  place  Avas  in  its  normal  state  of  moisture, 
so  after  viewing  the  climb  from  the  'Look-Out 
Pinnacle,'   Ave  had  little  difficulty  in  persuading 
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the  novices  to  descend  and  walk  round  by  the 
Bwlch  to  the  top  of  the  chasm.  Then  we  fell  to 
work  in  all  seriousness. 

I  manipulated  the  rope  from  the  top  of  the 
pinnacle,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  watch 
Mr.  Jones  steadily  negotiating  the  difficult  crack. 

It  was  one  of  those  places  he  specially  revelled 
in.  He  climbed  that  day  in  an  old  brown  woollen 
jersey;  and  as  he  glided  slowly  but  surely  up 
the  lower  crack,  the  shapely  ripplings  of  his  well- 
trained  muscles  in  arms,  shoulders,  and  back,  were 
the  only  visible  signs  of  effort.  How  different 
those  easy  deliberate  movements  from  the  con- 
vulsive nounderings  of  some  of  the  latter-day 
gymnasium-trained  leaders,  whose  experience  is 
often  of  mushroom  growth  ! 

The  only  point  to  give  him  trouble  was  the 
mauvais  pas  at  the  top  of  the  first  crack,  and 
there  he  discovered  a  small  stone  wedged  in  its 
deepest  recesses.  In  a  few  seconds  the  rope  was 
unloosed  from  his  waist  and  thrust  up  through 
the  small  hole  behind  the  stone.  Then,  after  tying 
on  the  rope  again  and  making  judicious  use  of 
his  powerful  arms,  he  swung  his  knee  out  from 
the  crack  and  climbed  quickly  up  to  the  first 
small  ledge. 

The  upper  crack  was  evidently  comparatively 
simple,  for  in  less  than  three  minutes  longer,  he 
was  standing  safely  on  the  diminutive  grass  patch 
near    the    beginning    of    the    traverse.      Here   a 
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strange  change  of  mood  came  over  him,  and  it 
took  my  greatest  powers  of  persuasion  to  prevent 
his  giving  up  the  traverse  once  more  and  de- 
scending the  cracks. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  carry  on  a  conversation 
above  the  noise  of  the  waterfall,  hut  I  gathered 
that  the  cause  of  his  hesitation  was  the  entire 
lack  of  anchorage  on  the  ledge,  which  is,  in  fact, 
scarcely  two  feet  square.  This  meant  that  should 
any  of  us  slip  in  following  his  route,  it  would 
he  impossible  for  him  to  support  the  strain  from 
his  unsatisfactory  position. 

Then  ensued  some  anxious  moments  for  us  all 
whilst  our  stranded  leader  explored  his  surround- 
ings. I  could  see  that  considerable  excavations 
were  in  progress,  and  in  an  half  an  hour's  time 
there  was  an  excited  exclamation  of  success,  for 
our  leader  had  unearthed  a  hole  behind  the  solid 
rock,  through  which  the  rope  could  be  belayed. 
This  was  a  most  useful  discovery,  both  for  us  and 
future  climbers,  and  without  it  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  Devil's  Kitchen  could  scarcely  be  called 
a  safe  climb. 

My  turn  came  next,  so  I  forsook  the  top  of 
the  pinnacle  and  quickly  joined  my  damp  com- 
panions in  the  lower  regions.  The  difficulties  of 
the  slimy  lower  crack  were  soon  occupying  my 
whole  attention,  and  my  former  opinion  of  the 
danger  of  its  upper  portion  was  fully  justified. 

After  swinging  out   from  the  friendly  crack;, 
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the  position  was  distinctly  sensational,  and  for  a 
few  moments  my  weight  was  dependent  on  two 
slippery  and  indifferent  handholds,  whilst  my  feet 
dangled  in  mid -air  'feeling  for  foothold  through 
a  blank  profound.'  The  strain  really  came  in 
raising  that  part  of  my  body  which  should  have 
contained  my  lunch  over  on  to  the  ledge,  but 
this  once  achieved,  it  was  easy  to  gain  some 
capital  higher  holds  and  struggle  up  to  a  place 
of  safety. 

My  companion  now  pointed  out  the  lack  of 
accommodation  for  the  two  of  us  on  his  resting- 
place,  and  suggested  my  attempting  to  reach  the 
traverse  from  a  point  some  six  feet  below  him. 
The  place  proved  as  impossible  as  it  looked,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  physical  help  of  the  rope 
the  Scriptural  gentleman  whose  name  is  associated 
with  the  Kitchen  would  probably  have  got  his 
due.  I  ultimately  found  it  preferable  to  climb 
up  until  my  left  foot  could  use  the  higher  grass 
patch  as  a  hold,  and  at  my  companion's  suggestion 
I  started  from  here  along  the  traverse.  One 
steady  swing  across  the  steep  buttress  enabled 
me*to  reach  the  well-known  outstanding  pinnacle, 
and  from  thence  onwards  every  rock  seemed 
like  an  old  friend. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  across  receiving  the 
greetings  of  our  audience,  who,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  had  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  terrors 
of  the  climb.     To  me  it  is  alwavs  an  unnerving 
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sight  to  watch  another  party  of  climbers  at  work, 
and  the  prospect  is,  as  a  rule,  far  worse  than  the 
actualities  of  the  ascent,  so  that  on  this  occasion 
I  felt  well  able  to  sympathize  with  the  spectators. 

Mr.  Puttrell  next  climbed  up  to  within  easy 
reach  of  the  upper  grass  patch,  and  when  Mr. 
Jones  had  passed  along  the  traverse  he  was  able 
to  settle  himself  on  the  fir  ma  loca.  However,, 
his  comfort  was  of  short  duration,  for  our  leader 
preferred  to  have  him  on  the  capstone  before 
Mr.  Hill  began  the  ascent.  The  idea  was  to 
join  our  two  long  ropes  and  belay  the  last  climber 
from  the  very  top  of  the  crags. 

This  proved  a  success  until  Mr.  Hill  began 
to  move  along  the  traverse.  Then  trouble  arose,. 
for  when  the  climber  on  the  end  of  the  long  rope 
began  to  move  along,  he  was  pulled  backwards 
from  the  small  holds,  and  for  some  seconds  the 
situation  was  exciting.  I  had  an  excellent  view 
of  the  scene  from  the  top  of  the  capstone,  but 
all  the  others  were  on  the  summit  of  the  crags 
vigorously  holding  the  rope,  and  quite  unaware 
of  Mr.  Hill's  predicament.  He  shouted  ;  in  fact 
everybody  shouted,  though  for  different  reasons, 
but  our  vocal  efforts  were  drowned  by  the  deafen- 
ing roar  of  the  waterfall. 

Mr.  Hill  made  more  attempts  at  the  traverse, 
but  the  energy  of  those  above  spoiled  all  his 
skilful  efforts.  I  am  afraid  I  was  somewhat 
tardy   in    rendering   assistance,    for   the    occasion 
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was  one  that  aroused  my  professional  instinct  and 
called  for  several  photographic  exposures.  At 
last  Mr.  Jones  feared  something  was  amiss,  and 
ran  down  to  the  capstone  with  a  spare  rope. 
This  we  managed  to  fling  across  to  our  long- 
suffering  companion,  and  steadied  by  it  he  came 
splendidly  out  of  his  dilemma.  A  torrent  of 
abuse  was  our  only  thanks,  and  then  followed 
some  decidedly  personal  remarks  as  to  our  sanity, 
or  want  of  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  photographer 
was  in  dire  disgrace  for  the  rest  of  that  eventful 
day. 

Some  weeks  later  a  Llandudno  tourist  climbed 
the  Kitchen,  assisted  by  a  rope  held  from  above 
by  three  friends.  A  thrilling  record  of  this  per- 
formance appeared  in  a  Liverpool  newspaper,  but 
his  description  is  difficult  to  follow.  He  was 
evidently  unaware  of  the  previous  real  ascents, 
and  his  statements  led  to  some  amusing  corre- 
spondence. The  following  letter,  contributed  by 
some  one  writing  under  the  nom  cle  plume  of  '  the 
Recording  Ansjel,'  is  worthy  of   association   with 

CO3  t< 

the  records  of  this  famous  place.  After  referring 
to  Mr.  Thomson's  winter  ascent  he  goes  on  to 
say  : 

'  Some  years  ago  (the  exact  date  I  forget) 
two  house-painters  (whose  names  and  addresses  I 
have  unfortunately  mislaid)  started  from  Ogwen 
Cottage  with  a  couple  of  thirty-foot  ladders  and 
ascended  with  considerable  difficulty  to  the  mouth 
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of  the  Devil's  Kitchen.  After  a  brief  halt  here, 
they  entered  the  dread  chasm  itself,  the  first 
pitches  being  each  surmounted  one  by  one  by 
single  ladders,  which  were  then  hauled  up  and 
carried  forward.  At  last  they  reached  the  final 
obstacle  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  Here  advance 
seemed  almost  out  of  the  question.  But  painters 
do  not  acknowledge  even  Nature  as  their  master, 
and  these  two  headstrong  men  lashed  the  two 
ladders  together  and  after  almost  superhuman 
exertion  reared  thern  against  the  mighty  cap- 
stone. This  practically  completed  the  climb,  for 
they  then  had  merely  to  ascend  the  ladder  elated 
with  their  first  conquest.  The  time  from  Ogwen 
Cottage  to  the  capstone  was  5  hours  12  minutes 
33  seconds. 

'  To  those  who  combine  a  knowledge  of  the 
locality  with  some  appreciation  of  the  exertion 
to  carry  a  long  ladder  even  along  a  level  road, 
this  must  always  appeal  as  a  marvellous  tour  de 
force.  And  the  feat,  I  think,  gains  additional 
value  when  it  is  contrasted  with  the  mode  adopted 
by  two  climbers  (of  Liverpool,  I  believe),  who 
were  reported  in  your  columns,  last  year,  as 
having  made  a  successful  attempt  to  climb  this 
very  chasm.  Successful  they  were,  it  is  true, 
but  how  primitive  their  methods  !  Provided  only 
with  a  slender  rope  (which  they  appear  never  to 
have  used,  save  as  a  safeguard),  they  were  content 
to  use  merely  their  hands  and  feet    to  overcome 
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the  obstacles !  How  different  this  achievement 
(in  which  apparently  the  climbers  left  everything 
to  their  mnscles  and  nothing  to  their  intelligence) 
seems  to  the  others  mentioned,  in  which  we  see 
an  intelligent  grappling  with  difficulties  to  be 
overcome — the  use  of  the  ladders  in  one  instance, 
and  in  another  of  the  cable  by  which  the  adventur- 
ous Mr.  Ashforth  was  hauled  up  from  above, 
being  ample  proof  that  these  men  were  something 
more  than  athletes. — I  enclose  my  card,  and 
remain  yours,  etc., 

'The  Recording  Angel.' 

My  climbing  readers  may  smile  at  this  curious 
logic,  evolved  by  one  who  evidently  fails  to  realise 
the  meaning  of  our  mountain  sport,  or  else  is  a 
master  of  sarcasm. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  ascent  of  Twll  Du 
will  ever  become  a  popular  climb.  Its  damp 
recesses  would  no  doubt  ajopeal  to  those  famous 
and  enthusiastic  Yorkshiremen,  who  appear  to 
revel  in  the  wet  and  dismal  depths  of  the  very 
bowels  of  the  earth.  But  should  not  the  moun- 
taineer jn'efer  the  breezy  beauties  of  the  higher 
regions,  and  of  the  great  brown  crags  that 
slant  grandly  down  to  the  tumbled  fragments 
of  the  lower  slopes,  or  tower  upwards  to  the 
sunny  heights  that  lure  us  to  breathe  the 
pure  air  amongst  the  glories  of  the  summit 
rocks  ? 
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The  Hanging  Garden  Gully  and  The  Devil's 
Staircase. — A  few  days  after  the  ascent  of  the 
Devil's  Kitchen,  a  large  party  of  us  spent  a  long 
day  on  Glyder  Fawr,  and  on  the  way  down  we 
called  in  at  the  Kitchen  to  have  a  peep  at  the 
upper  part  of  our  route  up  the  gorge.  It  was 
a  "beautiful  evening,  so  we  clambered  across  to 
the  top  of  the  grand  crags  to  the  north-west  of 
Twll  Du.  Most  of  us  had  had  enough  climbing 
for  that  clay,  but  four  of  the  insatiables  crept 
out  to  the  very  edge  of  the  great  precipice  and 
peered  over  into  Cwm  Idwal. 

The  steepness  of  the  face  was  thrilling ;  a 
slight  breeze  nicked  my  cap  from  its  appointed 
resting-place,  and  it  fell  clear  of  all  impediment 
direct  to  the  grass  traverse  leading  from  the  foot 
of  Twll  Du.  The  apparent  tardiness  of  its  descent 
roused  my  scientific  companions,  and  forthwith 
plans  were  made  for  gauging  the  height  of  the 
crags  by  the  time  a  stone  would  take  in  the 
descent. 

I  have  constantly  noted  how  scientific  climbers 
disagree,  and  though  my  post  of  stone-thrower- 
in-chief  seemed  a  simple  one,  they  attributed  their 
diversified  results  to  my  inability  to  find  suitable 
apparatus.  The  stones  took  an  average  of  five 
seconds  before  striking  the  base  of  the  cliff,  and 
after  discussing  various  resistances,  which  some- 
what tried  the  temper  of  some  of  my  companions, 
they  agreed  that  the  height  must  be  about  100  feet. 
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Whilst  these  mathematical  matters  were  en- 
grossing their  attention,  I  scrambled  off  to  the 
left  to  find  a  way  down  to  my  lost  cap,  and 
suddenly  came  to  the  top  of  a  magnificent  gully, 
which  appeared  to  he  specially  constructed  for 
climbing  purposes.  Forgetting  the  lost  property, 
it  was  but  the  work  of  a  few  moments  to  re°;ain  my 
friends.  At  mention  of  a  climb,  Mr.  Jones  gave 
up  the  argument,  and  we  left  the  others  to  settle 
the  matter  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch. 

Away  to  the  westward  end  of  the  steepest  part 
of  the  cliff,  we  found  the  easy  route  which  slants 
down  to  the  base  of  the  crags  and  corresponds 
to  the  ordinary  track  up  to  the  Bwlch  near  Llyn 
y  Cwn  on  the  other  side  of  Twll  Du. 

There  was  no  mistaking  our  proposed  climb, 
for  it  Avas  the  first  definite  gully  we  passed  as 
we  worked  our  way  down  the  <n*ass  led^e.  We 
scrambled  up  several  easy  pitches  until  the  re- 
taining wall  on  our  left  closed  in  above  our  heads, 
and  a  slimy  pitch  some  twenty  feet  high  called 
for  the  use  of  the  rope  and  combined  tactics. 

Vegetation  was  far  too  prolific  all  the  way  up, 
but  at  the  top  of  the  middle  pitch  we  came  to 
a  veritable  hanging  garden.  This  was  ornamented 
by  a  wealth  of  botanical  rarities,  and  we  made  a 
hurried  collection  of  the  most  striking  specimens. 
After  carefully  wrapping  them  in  a  flimsy  bag 
constructed  of  a  number  of  typical  climbing 
handkerchiefs,  they  were  tied  to  my  jacket  belt, 
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and  we  entered  the  wet  recesses  of  the  narrow 
pitch  just  above  the  Garden. 

The  holds  sloped  downwards,  somewhat  to  our 
disadvantage,  but  no  serious  difficulty  was  met 
with  until  we  gained  the  upper  section,  where  the 
gully  divides.  My  companion,  as  usual,  favoured 
the  watery-looking  exit  on  the  left,  but  a  closer 
inspection  revealed  the  rottenness  of  the  rocks, 
and  we  took  to  the  imposing-looking  chimney  on 
our  right. 

This  was  about  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  we 
were  delighted  to  find  the  geological  structure 
suitable  for  safe  climbing  operations.  We  had 
some  sensational  back  and  knee  practice,  with,  the 
beautiful  soft  green  carpet  of  the  Garden  about 
a  hundred  feet  directly  below.  My  companion 
jokingly  remarked  that  it  might  fulfil  the  duties 
of  a  gymnasium  net,  should  we  decide  to  make  a 
hurried  descent  to  gather  more  specimens.  I 
failed  to  gather  his  meaning  until  the  top  was 
gained,  and  there  I  discovered  that  the  precious 
plants  had  been  upset  by  my  energetic  wrigglings 
in  the  narrow  chimney,  and  were  again  amongst 
their  erstwhile  companions  away  clown  on  the 
ledge  far  below.  Our  disappointment  was  short- 
lived, for  we  were  pleased  with  the  climb,  and  we 
had  also  sighted  a  promising  but  terrific-looking 
crack  that  ran  up  the  crags,  parallel  to  our  route 
and  away  to  the  left. 

It  came  to  the  last  day  of  our  holiday  before 
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we  had  a  chance  of  trying  conclusions  with  this 
place,  which  we  had  previously  christened  the 
Devil's  Staircase. 

All  our  friends  had  departed  the  previous  day, 
and  as  my  companion  had  promised  to  lunch  with 
one  of  the  Bangor  professors  on  his  way  to  town, 
there  seemed  every  chance  of  the  Staircase  re- 
maining the  sole  property  of  its  ill-reputed  owner. 
However,  my  early  morning  slumbers  were  spoiled 
by  the  memory  of  the  great  cave  pitch,  which 
looms  so  invitingly  some  half-way  up  the  gully, 
so  I  stirred  up  my  companion  and  suggested  a 
visit  to  it  there  and  then.  Needless  to  say  he  was 
awake  in  a  moment,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
we  were  walking  up  the  path  to  Idwal  munching 
some  biscuits  and  dry  bread,  stolen  from  the 
pantry  whilst  Mrs.  Jones  was  enjoying  her 
morning  beauty-sleep. 

We  had  forgotten  our  watches,  but  it  must 
have  been  about  7  a.m.  when  we  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  first  pitch  and  began  operations.  Here 
our  progress  received  a  sudden  check,  for,  despite 
all  our  attempts,  we  failed  completely  to  mount 
the  bottom  step  of  the  Staircase.  Then  we 
descended  to  subterfuge  and  tried  to  climb  the 
'  bannister '  on  the  right,  but  success  did  not 
crown  our  efforts. 

At  last  human  nature  asserted  itself,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  rest  from  our  labours.  We 
sat   down,   wet   and  hungry,  on  the  grass  ledge 
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below  the  pitch,  and  felt  serenely  miserable ; 
whilst  Ave  saw  in  imagination  the  breakfast-table 
at  Ogwen  Cottage,  and  the  surprise  of  Mrs.  Jones 
when  she  discovered  our  disappearance. 

In  the  midst  of  our  soliloquies  my  memory 
went  back  some  years,  to  a  previous  visit  to 
Wales,  when  I  had  traversed  along  a  curious 
ledge  from  the  foot  of  Twll  Du,  to  find  a  suit- 
able place  to  plant  a  camera  whilst  securing  a 
photograph  of  the  famous  chasm.  I  remembered 
how  this  platform  seemed  to  run  almost  hori- 
zontally around  the  cliff,  so  as  a  last  hope  we 
descended  from  our  resting-place  and  coasted 
round  to  the  foot  of  the  Kitchen.  The  ledge  was 
still  there,  up  on  the  right,  and  our  spirits  rose 
in  proportion  as  we  mounted  to  its  level.  We 
found  it  interestingly  narrow  in  jolaces,  but  after 
traversing  around  the  face  we  entered  the  gully 
above  the  first  pitch  without  difficulty. 

Eor  some  hundred  feet  or  so  we  progressed 
steadily  up  the  gully  to  the  foot  of  the  great  cave 
pitch.  Little  difficulty  was  found  in  scrambling 
up  to  a  patch  of  slippery  vegetation,  directly 
below  the  bulky  boulder  which  forms  the  roof  of 
the  cave.  This  rock  overhung  several  feet,  and  a 
curtain  of  water  dribbled  gently  from  its  outer 
edge.  The  proper  route  was  obviously  out  to  the 
left  of  the  boulder,  and  my  companion  spent  some 
minutes  in  attempting  the  climb  unaided,  but  his 
enthusiasm   waned   under  the  steady  drip  of  the 
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diminutive  waterfall.  He  soon  returned  to  my 
place  of  shelter  under  the  stone,  and  contrasted 
the  pleasure  of  giving  a  shoulder  under  a  water- 
fall with  the  dissatisfaction  of  having  to  return 
to  Ogwen  with  the  climb  unaccomplished. 

As  the  outcome  of  this  suggestion,  I  perforce 
had  to  perform  my  morning  ablutions  below  the 
cave,  and  spanning  the  gulf  somewhat  like  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  with  one  foot  on  each  side  of 
the  gully,  my  companion  used  my  left  shoulder 
as  a  foothold.  With  this  aid  he  managed  to 
reach  a  curious  pocket  handhold,  like  the  well- 
known  ones  at  the  foot  of  the  Needle  Arete  on 
Great  Gable,  and  a  steady  pull  on  the  arms 
enabled  him  to  gain  the  top  of  the  mauvais  pas. 
The  leader  smiled  at  my  bedraggled  appearance 
after  I  had  surmounted  the  obstacle,  but  there 
was  little  to  choose  between  us  in  that  respect. 

We  now  scrambled  up  some  easy  rocks  until 
a  broad  recess  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  the  final  difficulty. 

This  resembled  the  Hanging  Garden  in  many 
respects.  There  was  a  wet,  unsafe-looking  exit 
to  the  left ;  but  a  splendid  stretch  of  rock  rose 
ahead  to  the  right,  with  a  fine  crack  partly  visible. 
To  reach  the  foot  of  this  we  climbed  up  a  vertical 
rock  face,  that  recalled  vividly  the  Moss  Ghyll 
wall,  which  leads  up  to  Tennis  Court  Ledge  on 
Scawfell. 

However,    the    resemblance    ended   when   we 
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arrived  at  the  top  of  this  portion,  for  a  small 
sloping  ledge  just  afforded  us  enough  accommoda- 
tion to  survey  the  work  ahead.  This  proved  to 
he  a  veritable  chimney,  for  a  black  hole  led  up- 
wards, apparently  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain ; 
and  Ave  christened  the  place  the  Devil's  Drain- 
pipe. I  was  left  on  the  narrow  ledge  whilst  the 
leader  crawled  up  into  its  dark  recesses,  and  the 
sounds  of  his  progress  gradually  faded  into  the 
distance,  until  I  heard  a  call  from  the  open  air 
some  fifty  feet  above  my  head.  At  the  same 
moment  there  was  an  ominous  rumble  in  the 
Drainpipe !  It  took  but  a  second  to  realize  that 
a  rock  was  descending  its  dark  interior,  and  there 
seemed  every  probability  that  it  would  sweep  me 
off  the  small  ledge  on  which  I  stood.  It  was  a 
helpless  feeling,  but  the  suspense  was  soon  over 
for  the  rock  whizzed  out  of  the  dark  hole,  and 
before  the  real  danger  could  be  appreciated,  it 
had  scratched  some  skin  off  my  left  ear,  and  gone 
crashing  down  the  cliff  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gully. 

Future  climbers  will  ahvays  be  liable  to  such 
danger,  but  this  can  be  entirely  obviated  by  using 
a  hundred-foot  rope,  and  allowing  the  leader  to 
s:ain  the  summit  before  the  second  climber  leaves 
the  recess  below  the  vertical  rock  wall. 

I  found  the  ascent  of  the  Drainpipe1  quite 
safe  and  comparatively  easy,  but  the  loose  rocks 
that  adorn  its  interior  need  careful  attention.     A. 
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short,  steep  face  of  firm  rock  was  all  that  remained 
of  our  gully,  and  we  soon  scrambled  out  to  the 
loose  screes,  and  so  to  the  top  of  the  cliff. 

In  the  midst  of  our  success  we  little  thought, 
as  we  took  off  the  rope  and  revelled  in  the  warm 
May  sunshine,  that  our  last  climb  together  was 
over.  Plans  and  arrangements  for  a  visit  to  the 
far  distant  Himalayas  the  following  Christmas 
had  formed  the  bulk  of  our  leisure  conversation, 
but  fate  decreed  it  otherwise.  Those  terrible  ice- 
slopes  on  the  Dent  Blanche  claimed  my  com- 
panion as  their  victim  at  the  end  of  the  following 
August. 

Owen  Glvnne  Jones  has  left  us  in  body  only ; 
many  a  sturdy  mountaineer  realizes  his  presence 
in  spirit  at  the  j)resent  moment,  and  we  feel 
that  his  memory  must  last  as  lon^  as  those 
British  crags  and  peaks,  which  he  loved  so  well. 
His  true  friendship  and  splendid  example  of  pure 
living  and  practical  manliness,  were  fit  charac- 
teristics of  a  great  climber. 

To  return  to  that  farewell  morning,  we  raced 
down  to  Ogwen  and  arrived  about  eleven  o'clock. 
Time  was  pressing,  so  breakfast  and  packing  had  of 
necessity  to  be  undertaken  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  following  evening  we  were  participating 
in  the  pleasures  of  city  life,  and  longing  for  the 
restful  peace  of  Ogwen  and  its  environments. 

I  am  somewhat  loth  to  conclude  my  story  of 
the  Devil's  Kitchen  by  a  reference  to  the  seamy 
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side  of  our  sport.  The  recent  fatal  accident  to 
Mr.  Hudson  in  climbing  the  lower  crack  in  the 
Kitchen,  and  that  to  Mr.  Southgate  in  beiminin£r 
the  traverse,  are  sufficient  excuse  for  a  word  of 
warning. 

It  appears  at  first  sight  inexplicable  that  men 
of  moderate  experience  should  attempt  what  is 
probably  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  climb 
in  Wales.  Though  of  recent  years  I  have  care- 
fully followed  the  history  of  Twll  Da,  I  have  only 
been  able  up  to  the  present  to  hear  of  two  suc- 
cessful attempts  at  the  real  climb  under  summer 
conditions,  and  these  have  already  been  chronicled. 
However,  the  casual  visitor  does  not  know  this ; 
and  many  climbers  are  deceived  by  the  misleading 
entries  in  the  visitors'  books,  and  rumours  of  ascents 
by  those  who  have  either  had  a  rope  from  above,  or 
been  assisted  across  the  traverse  by  the  same  aid. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  Briton  who  ^oes  to 
a  district  and,  after  inquiring  for  the  most  difficult 
climb,  immediately  proceeds  to  tackle  it.  To 
these  advice  is  of  no  avail.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  feel  that  all  true  lovers  of  our  mountain  sport 
will  approach  such  a  climb  with  due  respect,  and 
realize  the  necessity  for  using  every  precaution 
for  the  safety  of  the  party. 

Given  perfect  conditions,  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  a  thoroughly  experienced  party,  with  a  steady 
leader,  may  safely  negotiate  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  the  Devil's  Kitchen. 

3 


CHAPTER   II 

TRYFAEN  AND  ITS  CLIMBS 

Two    Buttresses   and    some    Minor  Gullies.— 
There  can  be  little  cloul)t  that  nowadays  the  two 
favourite   Welsh    mountains,   from    the    genuine 
climber's    point    of    view,    are    Lliwecld    and    Y 
Tryfaen.    The  former  is  the  happy  hunting-ground 
of  the  expert;    the  latter   may  be  appropriately 
called  the  novice's  peak.     Tryfaen  is  a  remarkable 
mountain   in   many    ways,    and    is    honoured    by 
remaining  unnamed  on  the  new  one-inch  ordnance 
maps,    despite   its   conspicuous   position   and   the 
fact  that  it  rises  over  3,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
In    misty   weather   it    is   well    to    remember 
that    its    boulder-sprinkled    summit    ridge    runs 
roughly   from   north    to   south,    whilst    its    most 
precipitous  front  faces  almost  due  east.     On  the 
west  are  some  intricate  slabs   of   varying  steep- 
ness, intersected  by  steep  heathery  slopes.     The 
long    north    ridge    leads    easily    down    to    Llyn 
Ogwen,  whilst  to  the  south  an  indistinct  zigzag 
track,  which  bears  at  first  to  the  right,  is  none 
too  easy  to  follow  in  bad  weather  down  to  the 

wall  at  Bwleh  Trvfaen. 
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Whether  the  curious  summit  stones  were 
placed  in  their  position  of  eminence  by  unassisted 
nature  or  prehistoric  mountaineers  is  as  much 
a  source  of  discussion  as  the  origin  of  the 
mountain's  name.  Bin^lev,  early  in  the  last 
century,  mistook  the  two  topmost  rocks  for  two 
solitary  climbers  admiring  the  view,  and  this  is 
a  common  error  even  in  the  present  day.  Welsh 
scholars  tell  us  that  the  word  Trvfaen  mi^ht 
mean  either  the  spotted  mountain  or  the  peak 
with  three  summits,  and  considerable  arguments 
have  often  arisen  regarding  the  two  derivations. 
But  the  rock-climber  will,  as  a  rule,  find  more 
serious  problems  to  interest  him  amongst  the 
great  crags  of  the  eastern  face. 

There  are  four  gullies  of  varying  interest  and 
difficulty,  but  their  retaining  buttresses  really 
afford  better  sport  than  the  more  popular  routes 
up  the  gullies.  The  climbs  on  the  western  face 
are  somewhat  ill-defined,  though  there  are  several 
short  gullies  cleaving  the  sloping  slabs  which 
resemble  the  well-known  Flat  Crags  on  Bowfell. 

The  long  north  ridge  forms  an  easy  and 
pleasing  way  up  the  mountain  from  the  main 
road  near  the  head  of  Ogwen  Lake.  There  arc 
numerous  wayside  jn-oblems  en  route,  and  in 
1899  we  had  ample  proof  that  these  need  treating 
with  due  respect.  Two  friends  from  Bangor 
managed  to  find  a  rock  face  about  thirty  feet 
high,  down  which  they  both  succeeded  in  falling, 
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with  no  more  serious  results  than  a  few  bruises 
and  a  broken  arm.  Almost  at  the  base  of  this 
ridge,  but  on  its  western  side,  rises  the  Milestone 
Buttress ;  this  affords  an  excellent  climb,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  within  a  few  minutes' 
walk  of  Ogwen  Cottage. 

To  those  who  approach  Tryfaen  from  the 
Capel  Curig  side,  the  geography  of  its  principal 
crags  is  a  simple  matter,  as  the  gullies  and 
buttresses  of  the  eastern  face  are  easily  identi- 
fied from  below.  However,  as  more  climbers 
come  to  it  over  the  well-known  Miners'  Track, 
which  starts  just  behind  the  Pen-y-gwryd  Hotel, 
some  useful  purpose  may  be  served  by  referring 
to  a  very  common  error  made  by  those  who 
thus  reach  the  eastern  face. 

Much  amusement  was  caused  during  our 
Easter  visit  to  P.y.g.*  in  1905  by  the  failure  of 
several  parties  to  find  the  South  Gully ;  in  fact, 
one  party  were  bold  enough  to  assert  that  no 
such  gully  existed. 

In  walking  across  the  mountain  slope  from 
the  wall  on  Bwlch  Tryfaen  the  first  gully  to 
be  passed  is  undoubtedly  the  South  Gully.  It 
is  a  conspicuous  opening  in  the  cliffs,  if  the 
traverse  from  the  Bwlch  is  not  taken  at  too 
low  a  level.  To  make  certain  of  striking  the 
foot  of  this  climb  it  is  advisable  to  make  for  a 
prominent  outstanding  pinnacle,  which  is  easily 

*  The  climbers'  abbreviation  for  Pen-y-gwryd. 
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seen  right  ahead  when  starting  the  traverse. 
Passing  below  this  gigantic  natural  homme  de 
pierre,  it  is  best  to  scramble  upwards  over  easy 
rocks,  and  then  bear  off  some  hundred  yards  to 
the  right.  The  gully  hereabouts  is  unmistakable. 
As  a  further  guarantee  that  the  proper  point 
has  been  attained,  it  may  be  noted  that  none 
of  the  lower  pitches  of  the  South  Gully  are 
furnished  with  a  hole  behind  their  chockstones 
as  a  means  of  egress. 

The  North  Gully  may  be  reached  by  walking 
slisrhtlv  downwards  and  across  for  about  200  yards 
from  the  above-mentioned  pinnacle.  The  first, 
obstacle  is  easilv  recognized  by  the  <?reat  boulders, 
which  are  wedged  across  the  conrparatively 
narrow  gully,  thus  forming  a  deep  cave  ventilated 
by  a  lar£?e  hole  in  its  roof,  through  which  the 
summit  is  easily  gained.  Above  this  pitch  is 
a  broad  ledge  of  grass  and  heather,  which  extends 
practically  across  the  face.  It  is  advantageous 
to  begin  the  various  buttress  climbs  from  the 
respective  cairns  which  now  adorn  this  ledge. 

The  Milestone  Buttress  and  some  Minor 
Gullies. — We  had  been  a  merry  party  of  four 
at  Gwern-y-gof-isaf  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
October  of  1904.  Our  friend  Nettleton  had  come 
to  the  last  day  of  his  holiday,  and  he  had  to 
catch  the  afternoon  express  at  Bangor.  By  par- 
taking of  an  earlv  breakfast  at  the  "unclimberish  ' 
hour   of    7.30    a.m.,    we    hoped    to    augment    his 
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knowledge  of  Welsh  climbs  by  an  ascent  of  the 
South  Gully  on  Tryfaen,  taking  all   the  pitches 
direct.      Our   other   friend    was   a   medical    man 
who  had  theories,  and  practical  ones  at  that,  of 
the   value   of    an   early   morning    splash   in   the 
Llugwy,  which  threaded  its  way  amongst  moss- 
grown  boulders  near  the  front  of  our  farm  garden. 
We  had  remonstrated  with  him  as  to  the  dangers 
of  cold  autumn  winds,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
laws  of  respectability  would  be  transgressed  should 
any  fair  damsels  stray  abroad  at  such  an  unearthly 
hour.     I  am  afraid  our  friend  cared  little  for  our 
advice;    in  fact,   he  hinted  that  we   tendered   it 
as  an   excuse   for   our    extra    indulgence   in    the 
gentle  arms  of  Morpheus  instead  of  following  his 
example.     We  readily  forgave  him  these  insinua- 
tions, and  at  heart  we  rather  envied  his  energy, 
for   had   he   not    quite  recently  come  up  to   the 
Cumbrian  Mountains,  and  made  the  record  walk 
of  most  of  the  highest  fells  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  ?     The    earlier  record  was   held   by   a   non- 
climber,  so  we  were  proud  that  our  friend  Wake- 
field had  easily  beaten  the  previous  by  more  than 
two  hours. 

However,  to  return  to  Wales,  we  had  expected 
the  particular  morning  in  question  to  be  a  fine 
one,  for  the  sunset  of  the  previous  evening  had 
been  specially  promising.  When  I  thrust  my 
head  from  the  narrow  casement  window  of  Gwern- 
y-gof,  a  damp  mist  filled  the  whole  valley.     The 
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only  encouraging  feature  in  the  dreary  landscape 
was  the  cheery  face  of  Wakefield,  as  he  raced  up 
to  the  garden  after  his  usual  tub.  He  seemed 
most  unreasonably  optimistic  about  the  weather, 
and  it  was  no  use  pouring  cold  water  on  his 
enthusiasm,  for  he  had  just  come  out  of  the 
chilly  depths  of  Llugwy,  and  appeared  quite 
proof  against  ordinary  weather  signs.  The  rest 
of  us  felt  like  a  return  to  the  blankets,  but  such 
an  example  had  its  customary  effect,  and  ere  long 
the  standard  Gwern-y-gof  breakfast  was  consumed. 

After  the  usual  preparations  for  a  wet  day  on 
Tryfaen,  we  sallied  forth  into  the  damp  mist,  and 
followed  the  old,  disused,  grass- covered  road  past 
Gwern-y-gof-uchaf .  There  a  young  collie  showed 
strange  interest  in  Wakefield's  record-making 
calves,  but  a  well-aimed  stone  saved  the  dangerous 
situation.  As  we  strolled  along,  it  had  dawned 
gradually  upon  us  that  under  such  meteorological 
conditions,  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to  find 
the  South  Gully  on  Tryfaen,  and  climb  it  in  time 
to  allow  our  departing  friend  to  catch  his  local 
train  at  Bethesda  about  2  p.m. 

My  suggestion  of  an  attack  on  the  Milestone 
Buttress  met  with  general  approval,  so  we  crossed 
the  bog  and  gained  the  main  road.  Not  very  far 
along  it  we  came  to  the  tenth  milestone  from 
Bangor,  and  directly  above  us  we  saw  our  buttress 
looming  through  the  mist. 

I  had  first  climbed  it  with  Owen  Glvnne  Jones 
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in  1899,  and  the  sight  of  the  familiar  lower  slabs 
recalled  our  jovial  Easter  party  of  that  year. 
Somewhat  sad  thoughts  would  arise  in  such 
depressing  weather,  but  my  companions  seemed 
oblivious  of  all  but  the  joys  of  the  prospective 
climb.  We  hurried  upwards,  and  in  ten  minutes 
from  the  road  were  at  the  cairn  which  marks  the 
foot  of  our  buttress. 

There  we  roped,  and  mounted  to  the  top  of  a 
pointed  rock,  from  which  the  details  of  the  crags 
ahead  were  easily  visible.  We  climbed  rapidly 
up  steep  slabs,  well-decorated  with  convenient 
holds  for  hands  and  feet,  until  fifty  feet  higher 
a  heathery  slope  was  reached.  Continuing  up 
this  for  almost  sixty  feet,  and  bearing  slightly 
to  our  right,  we  soon  gained  the  foot  of  a  rather 
steep  crack.  After  wriggling  up  this  for  about 
six  feet,  a  small  pinnacle  offered  a  good  point  of 
vantage  for  the  attack  of  the  steep  face  directly 
above. 

This  looked  difficult,  but  on  closer  acquaintance 
a  narrow  crack  was  revealed  that  intersected  the 
rock-face,  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left. 
The  upper  portion  ran  diagonally  upwards,  and 
afforded  a  mild  form  of  hand  traverse,  whilst  a 
judicious  use  of  some  small  ledges  for  the  feet 
enabled  the  top  of  the  rock  to  be  eventually 
grasped  by  the  right  hand. 

The  mist  here  closed  in  thicker  than  ever 
around    us,    and    eerie    sounds   of   traffic   on   the 
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highway  below  were  wafted  up  to  us.  This  re- 
minded our  friend  of  his  journey  back  to  town, 
but  on  consulting  our  watches  we  found  there 
was  yet  an  hour  to  spare.  We  were  now  on  a 
narrow  grass  ledge  which  led  us  a  few  feet  to 
the  right.  Thence  mounting  to  the  top  of  another 
outstanding  rock,  a  crevice  was  available,  into 
which  one  could  jam  the  left  knee.  Meanwhile 
the  right  foot  wandered  aimlesslv  over  the  slab, 
seeking  for  a  foothold  which  was  not  there. 
Suj)ported  by  the  wedged  knee,  one  could  carefully 
stretch  upwards  until  the  top  of  the  slab  could 
just  be  reached,  where  a  satisfying  handhold 
saved  the  situation.  We  were  now  on  a  deep 
horizontal  crack,  Avhich  was  adorned  with  small 
oak  and  beech  trees  clad  in  brilliant  autumn 
tints  ;  but  I  am  afraid  some  of  us  were  too  busv 
to  notice  the  beaut v  of  our  surroundings. 

Continuing  this  crack  to  its  left  extremity  we 
passed  around  a  corner  which  was  just  sufficiently 
steep  to  make  us  inquisitive  about  the  possibility 
of  further  progress.  By  descending  slightly,  a 
well-defined  crack  afforded  ample  foothold  for 
the  traverse  into  a  deep  split  in  the  face  of  the 
crags,  which  was  partly  roofed  by  a  large  fallen 
rock.  We  found  the  difficulties  of  climbing  out 
of  this  fissure  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  dead 
sheepj  which  lay  on  the  rock  which  is  generally 
used  as  a  'take-oil'/ 

Wakefield,  with  proper  professional  solemnity. 
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discoursed  from  the  distant  end  of  the  crack  on 
the  virulence  of  various  terrible  germs,  but  he 
retained  a  discreet  silence  when  he  reached  the 
infected  area.  None  of  my  companions  needed 
a  hint  to  hurry  at  this  point,  and  it  was  amusing' 
to  watch  their  facial  expressions  as  they  struggled 
upwards  from  that  unwholesome  place. 

Above  this  some  easy  slabs  led  us  to  the  foot 
of  a  steep  chimney  which  rose  perpendicularly 
from  a  broad  led^e  on  our  left.  This  chimnev 
was  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  afforded  some 
excellent  back  and  knee  practice.  The  lower 
part  was  best  climbed  facing  the  right  wall. 
Near  the  top  there  were  fine  handholds  on  the 
left,  so  there  a  turning  movement  was  found 
advisable,  until  the  top  could  be  grasped,  and 
a  sharp  pull  landed  us  up  to  another  capacious- 
platform. 

Thence  a  slab  about  twenty  feet  high  enabled 
us  to  stretch  our  legs  after  our  cranrped  movements 
in  the  narrow  chimney  below.  Easy  heather 
slopes  now  continued  ahead,  intersected  by  steep 
rock-faces  with  almost  endless  variety  of  routes. 
By  walking  upwards  slightly  to  the  right  and 
over  some  large  boulders  until  an  old  sheej)  wall 
was  reached,  we  found  a  steep  crack  slanting  to 
the  left.  This  proved  to  be  an  interesting  way 
up  the  rock-face,  which  rose  for  about  eighty  feet 
above  our  heads. 

Some  distance  higher,  near  a  frost-riven  mass 
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of  outstanding  rocks,  we  were  confronted  by  a 
rock-face  split  by  two  straight-cut  chimneys  only 
a  few  feet  apart.  The  remains  of  a  small  cairn 
between  the  two  routes  recalled  my  former  visit. 
On  that  occasion  some  slight  argument  arose  in 
our  large  party  as  to  which  of  these  Ave  should 
attack.  The  point  was  settled  by  the  leader 
taking  the  left-hand  chimney,  and  the  last  man 
on  the  long  rojie  climbing  the  other.  Considerable 
confusion  arose  when  our  companions  came  to 
ascend,  as  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  party  preferred 
the  right-hand  crack,  but  their  position  on  the 
rope  led  to  their  unwilling  exit  by  the  other 
route.  On  the  last  occasion  no  such  complication 
arose,  for  time  was  valuable,  and  we  soon  scrambled 
up  the  chimney  on  the  left. 

Our  buttress  now  merged  into  the  great  north 
ridge.  Passing  over  this  in  an  easterly  direction, 
we  found  a  sheltered  corner,  and  by  refreshment 
of  the  inner  man  prepared  Nettleton  for  the 
sorrows  of  parting.  When  he  ruefully  contrasted 
his  present  situation  with  the  doubtful  joys  of  his 
return  to  town,  we  tried  to  cheer  him  with  a 
reference  to  his  personal  appearance.  We  all 
wore  a  bedraggled  look  and  the  '  gardening ' 
operations  necessary  on  the  lower  slabs  had  made 
some  of  our  hands  scarcely  fit  to  appear  in 
civilized  society.  Anyhow,  we  agreed  that  our 
departing  friend  had  had  a  grand  time,  and  we 
sent  him  back  home  witli  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
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the  joys  of  Welsh  climbing;  in  fact,  some  one 
remarked  that  '  he  had  Wales  at  his  finger 
ends.' 

After  the  mist  below  us  had  swallowed  up  his 
descending  figure,  we  began  to  ascend  gradually 
across  the  eastern  face,  in  hopes  of  striking  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  principal  gullies  which  intersect 
this  side  of  Tryfaen.  We  soon  passed  into  a  long 
open  gully,  filled  with  scree  from  top  to  bottom 
and  containing  no  pitches. 

Bearing  slightly  downwards  and  across  once 
more,  we  found  ourselves  amongst  bigger  rocks 
which  loomed  weirdly  through  the  mist.  These 
proved  to  be  the  retaining  Avails  of  another  gully, 
which  we  knew  as  the  Bastow  Gullv,  named  after 
one  of  the  well-known  early  explorers  who  first 
climbed  it.  There  were  three  easy  pitches,  and 
the  amount  of  scree  it  held  made  us  somewhat 
weary.  The  rocky  scenery  was,  however,  of  a 
striking  character ;  and  I  can  strongly  recommend 
its  ascent  to  beginners,  for  it  affords  excellent 
practice  in  the  use  of  a  rope  amongst  loose 
rocks. 

In  such  a  course  it  might  be  as  well  to  toss 
for  the  honour  of  leadership,  and  lucky  the  man 
who  wins ;  but  for  the  really  difficult  courses,  I 
suggest  that  such  a  haphazard  way  of  choosing 
the  leader  is  undesirable.  This  recalls  a  famous 
Scotch  climb,  which  defied  the  efforts  of  several 
strong  parties  for  some  years.     When  the  history 
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of  the  place  came  to  be  faithfully  written,  it  was 
seen  that  the  turn  of  the  coin  had  on  each 
occasion  sent  comparative  novices  to  the  head  of 
the  party.  Truth  to  tell,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  one  of  the  recent  mountain  tragedies  was 
due  to  this  way  of  tempting  Providence. 

The  Nor'-Nor'  Gully. — Following  along  the 
crest  of  the  summit  ridge  which  at  this  point  is 
formed  of  broken  rock,  we  soon  arrived  at  the 
top  of  the  Nor'-Nor'  Gully.  It  was  easily  recog- 
nized by  '  the  tumbled  fragments  of  the  hills  ' 
which  appear  to  block  its  upper  part.  Scrambling 
easily  over  these,  we  stumbled  down  some  typical 
Tryfaen  screes,  until  a  small  pitch  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high  stopped  quick  progress.  After 
putting  on  the  rope  we  soon  climbed  down  on  the 
left,  and  more  screes  sorely  tried  our  tempers, 
until  another  short  pitch  about  twelve  feet  high, 
with  a  hole  below  its  jammed  stone,  added  to  the 
interest  of  our  route. 

The  next  obstacle  was  none  too  easy  to 
negotiate  under  such  wet  and  slimy  conditions. 
In  descending,  the  upper  part  was  decidedly 
awkward  until  a  sharp  handhold  could  be 
grasped  immediately  under  the  chockstone.  This 
achieved,  it  was  possible  to  place  one's  back 
against  the  left  Avail  and  slide  down  into  the  bed 
of  the  chimney.  A  few  feet  of  grass  and  rock 
then  gave  access  to  the  bed  of  the  gully.  From 
below,    the    pitch     looked    interesting,     and,     in 
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ascending,  an  alternative  route  on  the  right 
appears  tempting,  hut  the  direct  route  over  the 
jammed  stone  affords  more  sport. 

The  bottom  pitch  was  formed  by  a  great  slab 
of  rock,  which  had  become  jammed  in  the  gully 
in  a  peculiar  position,  and  our  friend  jokingly 
remarked  that  it  would  make  an  excellent  tomb- 
stone. The  remains  of  a  mountain  sheep  on  the 
very  rocks  we  had  to  follow  in  the  descent, 
showed  the  wisdom  of  his  suggestion,  so  we  were 
glad  to  get  down  and  hurry  out  of  the  gully  to 
windward. 

The  North  Buttress. — As  we  sat  amongst 
the  wet  vegetation  on  the  broad  ledge  that  runs 
along  the  eastern  face  at  the  base  of  the  main  cliff, 
a  sudden  breeze  swept  up  from  below  and  carried 
the  damp  mist  with  it.  We  saw  on  our  right  the 
remains  of  a  familiar-looking  cairn.  This  recalled 
a  notable  day  in  1899,  when  Mr.  O.  G.  Jones  led 
a  party  of  us  up  the  massive  crags  that  towered 
above  our  heads.  This  was  the  north  buttress, 
and  I  was  glad  to  hear  Wakefield  and  my  brother 
express  a  desire  to  make  its  closer  acquaintance. 
We  renovated  the  dilapidated  cairn,  and  started 
up  the  second  of  two  well-marked  cracks  that  rise 
a  few  yards  to  the  right  of  the  bed  of  the  North 
Gully  above  its  first  pitch.  The  crack  between 
our  starting-point  and  the  gully  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  long,  right  central  crack  in 
the  Easter    Gully  on  Dow  Crags.     The  similarity 
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disappears  on  closer  inspection,  for  this  Tryfaen 
crack  is  comparatively  easy  of  ascent.  On  this 
occasion  we  chose  the  route  immediately  above 
the  cairn,  and  after  a  climb  np  seventy  odd  feet 
of  beautifully  solid  rock  we  emerged  on  a  broad 
led^e  and  built  another  cairn. 

The  next  portion  was  rather  steeper  for  about 
thirty  feet,  but  two  outstanding  wedges  of  rock 
made  the  route  quite  feasible.  We  soon  gained 
another  platform  leading  back  into  a  right- 
angled  chimney.  This  we  followed,  until  a  sub- 
sidiary  crack  on  the  right  wall  afforded  an 
excellent  means  of  reaching  another  resting-place 
about    twentv-five   feet    above    the    foot    of    the 

ft 

chimney. 

Bearing  slightly  to  the  left  and  then  up  a 
short  splintered  ridge  which  continued  more  or 
less  indefinitely  for  about  fifty  feet,  we  came  to 
some  turf -covered  rocks  set  at  an  easy  angle. 
We  soon  arrived  at  a  broad  grass  terrace  below 
the  great  overhanging  Nose  of  the  ujmer  buttress. 
On  the  first  ascent  this  had  successfully  defied 
all  our  combined  efforts  to  climb  it  direct.  It 
was  a  simple  matter  to  scramble  up  for  some 
distance,  but  the  higher  we  went,  the  scarcer 
grew  the  holds.  We  gave  up  the  attempt  below 
a  hopeless-looking  slab,  which  was  remarkably 
smooth  as  well  as  steep  for  about  thirty  feet.  It- 
would  be  rash  to  predict  that  this  place  will 
never  be  climbed,  because,  as  a  result  of  natural 
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weathering,  changes  often  occur  on  these  exposed 
places,  thus  rendering  them  vulnerable  to  a 
determined  attack.  At  the  present  time  the 
climb  is  scarcely  justifiable ;  and  unless  the  place 
alters  considerably,  any  successful  attempt  would 
perhaps  be  better  left  unrecorded. 

We  descended  from  the  base  of  the  '  Nose  ' 
to  the  broad  grass  ledge,  and  walked  along  about 
a  hundred  feet  to  our  left.  At  the  point  where 
a  small  cairn  was  built,  we  struck  boldly  up 
some  slabs  for  fifty  feet.  There  we  found  a  safe 
ledge,  and  from  thence  we  traversed  back  again 
to  the  right  on  to  the  '  Nose  '  of  the  buttress, 
above  the  dangerous  section.  I  have  since 
heard  this  traverse  aptly  likened  to  those  in  the 
Dolomites.  We  found  no  difficulty  in  following 
it  along  for  about  sixty  feet,  until  we  passed 
behind  a  conspicuous  detached  pinnacle,  and 
eventually  reached  an  almost  level  rock-ledge 
of  capacious  size.* 

The  mist  had  meanwhile  shrouded  our  moun- 
tain in  its  damp  embrace,  and  '  Wakefield  of  the 
Walk '  strolled  round  and  round  this  platform 
to  keep  warm,  whilst  we  explored  the  direct 
route  up  by  the  '  Nose.'  In  the  midst  of  his 
somewhat  impatient  soliloquies,  we  had  a  sudden 
glimpse  through  a  break  in  the  clouds  down  the 
long  sunlit  valley  towards  Capel  Curig,  and 
Wakefield   immediately   christened   our   coign   of 

*  See  illustration  opposite. 
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vantage  the  Belle  Vue  Terrace.  Though  to  some 
people  this  idea  may  savour  somewhat  of  the 
noisy  seaside  lodging-house,  the  name  clings 
tenaciously  to  that  lonely  Tryfaen  ledge,  whose 
only  music  is  the  '  voice  of  the  mountain-wind, 
solemn  and  loud.'  In  bad  weather,  climbers  will 
not  care  to  tarry  Ion 2;  on  the  Terrace,  and  we 
were  glad  to  leave  it  and  scramble  up  the  easy 
rocks  for  about  sixty  feet  to  the  top  of  the  first 
peak. 

From  here  the  northern  summit  rose  dimly 
ahead,  and  we  found  an  excellent  crack  leading 
straight  up  the  centre  of  one  of  its  nearer  out- 
lying portions.*  In  the  upper  part  of  this  crack 
we  met  with  some  huge  splinters  of  loose  rock ; 
these  made  it  advisable  for  us  to  traverse  out  to 
the  left  and  climb  up  the  sharp  edge  of  a  steep 
pinnacle.  To  do  this  we  had  to  use  one  of  the 
tottering  splinters  as  a  hold.  It  wTas  amusing  to 
observe  how  extremely  nervous  my  companions 
were  of  this  rock  when  they  stood  below,  but 
when  above  it  their  opinion  changed  and  it  was 
pronounced  to  be  quite  firm.  From  tin1  top  of 
the  pinnacle  we  jumped  across  to  the  solid 
mountain  and  built  our  final  cairn. 

After  clambering  over  the  northern  peak,  we 
turned  to  oar  left  and  traversed  the  cloud- 
wrapt  summit  down  to  Bwlch  Tryfaen.  It 
was  growing  dark    rapidly  as   we   descended  into 

*  See  illustration  facing  p.  GG. 
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the  swampy  entanglements  of  the  Cwm.  Being 
without  lantern  or  compass,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  our  aquatic  adventures  in  Cwm 
Tryfaen  that  misty  October  night  were  somewhat 
exciting,  and  it  was  no  small  relief  to  gain  the 
welcome  shelter  of  Gwern-v-<*of-isaf . 


CHAPTER   III 

OTHER   CLIMBS   OX  TRYFAEX 

The  North  Gully. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  courses  in  Snowdonia,  and  our  first  visit 
to  it  was  just  after  the  Easter  of  1897. 

A  large  party  of  us,  including  several  well- 
known  climbers  of  the  gentler  sex,  had  come  over 
from  Pen-y-gwryd.  The  majority  voted  for  the 
South  Gully,  but  its  indefinite  appearance  did 
not  appeal  to  our  Cumbrian  ideas  of  what  a  gully 
should  be ;  so  as  an  excuse,  Ave  expressed  our 
reluctance  to  encumber  so  large  a  party  with  our 
presence.  Somebody  doubted  the  sincerity  of  our 
unselfishness,  and  slyly  suggested  our  tempering 
the  pleasures  of  our  proposed  ascent  of  the  North 
Gully  by  taking  the  veteran  of  their  party  with 
us.  We  accepted  the  responsibility  without  demur, 
despite  the  fact  that  our  companion  had  never 
previously  climbed,  and  that  his  age  had  almost 
reached  the  allotted  span  of  three-score  years 
and  ten. 

By  keeping  down  some  distance  below  the 
crags,  Ave  made  certain  of  reaching  our  gully  well 
beloAv  the  first  obstacle.     We  put  on  the  rope  at 
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once,  and  after  scrambling  up  several  small 
introductory  pitches  of  the  slimy  and  mossy  order, 
we  were  confronted  by  several  large  boulders 
which  completely  blocked  up  the  bed  of  the 
chasm.  In  wet  weather  these  are  best  passed  by 
climbing  up  the  right  wall  quite  close  to  the 
chockstones.  The  handholds  being  small  and 
the  rocks  usually  wet,  the  ascent  is  slightly 
awkward  until  the  right  foot  can  reach  a  square- 
cut  recess  on  the  face ;  whence  the  top  of  this, 
the  first  obstacle,  can  be  easily  gained. 

Our  earliest  visit  to  the  gully  being  made  in 
dry  weather,  we  were  not  annoyed  by  the  water- 
fall, which  generally  drops  over  the  great  boulders 
and  screens  the  large  cave  behind  them  from  sight. 
We  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  mount  about  fifteen 
feet  into  this  cavernous  retreat. 

The  view  of  the  shoulder  of  Pen  Llithrig, 
framed  by  the  rocky  walls  and  roof  of  our  resting- 
place,  was  striking  in  the  extreme,  but  our 
companion  cared  little  for  such  abstract  pleasures, 
because  our  route  ahead  engrossed  his  sole 
attention.  At  the  back  of  the  cave  there  was 
a  hole  above  our  heads  about  eighteen  inches 
wide,  and  this  gave  easy  access  to  the  top  of  the 
two  largest  boulders  below  the  third,  flat-topped 
rock  that  dominated  the  pitch. 

The  gully  above  this  soon  narrowed  down  to 
a  small  crack  on  the  left,  with  two  chockstones 
close  together  in  its  upper,  part.     The  rocks  were 
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rather  smooth  in  this  section,  and  our  sheet- 
anchor  expressed  misgivings  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  rope  which  secured  his  safety.  His  doubts 
were  suddenly  dispelled  by  a  practical  test,  and 
we  landed  him  on  to  the  screes  at  the  top  of  the 
pitch  in  a  somewhat  breathless  state. 

By  the  time  the  Great  Cave  Pitch  was  reached, 
he  had  recovered  his  equanimity;  but  as  Ave 
clambered  up  below  the  huge  overhanging  boulder 
which  forms  the  ceiling  of  the  cave,  his  thoughtful 
silence  made  us  doubt  whether  he  was  really 
enjoying  the  experience.  When  we  had  gained 
the  dark  depths  at  the  back  of  the  cave,  our  friend 
took  up  a  safe  position,  and  then  pointed  out  to 
us  that  his  responsibilities  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church  gave  an  additional  value  to 
his  life.  Despite  our  calm  assurance  that  his 
flock  was  in  no  danger  of  losing  its  shepherd,  he 
persistently  expressed  a  desire  to  descend  at  once. 
My  brother  discoursed  so  eloquently  on  the  terrors 
of  such  a  proceeding,  that  our  cleric  gave  up  all 
hope  of  our  conversion  to  his  way  of  thinking. 
After  a  terrible  denunciation  of  climbers  in  general, 
and  some  very  critical  remarks  anent  poor 
Tryfaen's  architectural  construction,  he  finally 
agreed  to  place  himself  unreservedly  under  our 
care. 

This  point  settled,  I  passed  to  the  back  of  the 
cave  behind  the  boulder.  Thence,  by  judicious  use 
of  a  prominent  foothold  for  the  right  foot,  it  was 
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possible  to  grasp  a  good  left  handhold  that  was 
rather  hidden  under  a  higher  rock,  and  swing 
safely  up  through  the  hole  in  the  roof  of  the 
cave. 

If  the  rocks  he  wet  at  this  point,  there  is 
ample  excuse  for  the  leader  with  a  short  reach 
receiving  assistance  from  those  below.  Even  with 
the  rocks  dry,  our  friend  was  severely  impressed 
with  the  difficulty  of  the  place  ;  and  glaring  down 
into  the  black  interior  of  the  cave,  he  muttered 
something  about  the  depths  of  Avernus.  After 
that  we  felt  more  sure  of  his  final  success,  for 
no  self-respecting  clergyman  would  willingly 
consent  to  descend  thereto. 

Above  this  the  gully  narrowed  down  consider- 
ably, and  some  easy  screes  led  us  to  a  rocky 
staircase,  which  was  crowned  by  a  flat  jammed 
rock,  with  several  smaller  stones  supporting  it. 

We  proceeded  up  merrily  until  a  recess  im- 
mediately below  this  portion  was  gained.  I  found 
the  jammed  stones  quite  firm ;  and  though  they 
overhung  a  little,  the  handholds  they  gave  were 
just  sufficient  to  make  the  climb  safe.  Using 
my  back  and  shoulder  as  leverage  against  the 
main  left  wall  of  the  gully,  I  could  wriggle  up 
until  the  further  side  of  the  topmost  rock  could 
be  reached.  Thence  a  step  over  with  the  right 
foot  enabled  me  to  use  the  lower  jammed  stone 
as  a  foothold,  and  thus  arrive  at  the  top  of  the 
pitch. 
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We  expected  some  difficulty  here  with  our 
aged  novice,  but  he  was  apparently  quite  resigned 
to  his  fate  and  the  support  of  the  rope ;  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  he  climbed  this  fourth  pitch  in 
good  style. 

We  were  now  on  the  almost  level  screes  just 
below  the  fifth  and  last  obstacle.  This  is  about 
thirty  feet  high,  and  some  moss-covered  boulders 
overhang  the  summit.  It  has  not  often  been 
climbed  direct,  and  indeed,  under  certain  weather 
conditions,  the  ordinary  way  up  the  slab  on  the 
right  wall  is  distinctly  difficult.  It  may  be  useful 
to  know  that  when  the  rocks  are  glazed  it  is 
possible  to  climb  out  of  the  gully  on  the  left 
around  a  grassy  shoulder,  a  few  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  fourth  pitch. 

To  return  to  the  details  of  our  first  visit.  We 
were  so  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  this 
final  pitch,  that  we  decided  to  photograph  it  from 
a  convenient  ledge  on  the  left  buttress.  We 
climbed  out  of  the  gully  and  left  our  companion 
on  the  rope  to  pose  below  the  chockstone,  Avhilst 
the  other  end  of  the  rope  was  tied  around  a 
belaying  pin  above  him,  in  case  he  still  felt  in- 
clined to  descend.  After  immortalizing  our  heroic 
friend,  we  went  a  short  distance  up  the  gully  and 
out  of  liis  sight  to  secure  a  photograph  of  the 
cliffs  of  the  North  Buttress.  The  result  was  not 
a  success,  for  I  am  afraid  we  were  somewhat 
hurried    by    our    companion's     impatience.       He 
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evidently  feared  that  he  was  going  to  be  left  be- 
hind. "With  ever-increasing  frequency  his  excited 
calls  were  wafted  up  from  below :  "  Abraham  ! 
Mr.  Abraham !  .  .  .  Are  you  there  ?  You  won't 
forget  me !  Please  remember  I  am  here,"  and 
still  more  plaintively :  "  Are  you  quite  sure  you 
have  not  lost  me  ?  ' ' 

Our  answering  shouts  seemed  to  carry  little 
assurance  with  them,  so  at  last  Ave  finished  the 
photography  and  descended  to  the  top  of  the 
pitch.  A  sigh  of  relief  was  our  welcome  from 
our  nervous  comrade.  In  a  few  minutes  we  had 
hauled  him  up  to  our  level,  and  were  eulogizing 
his  marvellous  mountaineering  abilities. 

The  climb  was  now  practically  over,  for  there 
only  remained  the  long  walk  up  the  screes  to  the 
summit  ridge.  On  our  arrival  there,  our  reverend 
companion  received  most  effusive  congratulations 
from  the  members  of  the  other  party,  who  had 
grown  rather  anxious  at  our  delay.  At  last 
the  fair  spokeswoman  of  the  party  found  an 
opportunity  to  say   to  the  hero  of  the  occasion  : 

"  "Well,    Mr. ,    and  how  did   you   enjoy    the 

climb  ?  " 

"  Ah !  my  dear  lady,  it  was  simply  ecstatic  ! 
Too  truly  magnificent  for  words  !  The  most  en- 
joyable  day  of  my  life  !  " 

"Whereupon  my  brother  and  I  gasped  with 
astonishment  and  collapsed  on  a  convenient  flat 
rock.     The  change  was  altogether  too  astounding 
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for  our  simple  north-country  ideas.  Ah  well ! 
'  Tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis.' 

The  South  Gully. — This  is  the  first  great 
rift  that  is  encountered  as  we  traverse  across 
the  east  face  from  Bwlch  Tryfaen.  It  is  ad- 
visahle  to  refer  to  the  misunderstanding  which 
has  arisen,  regarding  the  relative  difficulties  of 
the  North  and  South  Gullies.  We  have  spent 
some  time  in  exploring  hoth  thoroughly,  and 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  latter  is  much 
the  easier.  In  fact,  should  the  climber  wish  to 
avoid  the  difficulties,  it  is  almost  possible  to 
walk  up  the  full  length  of  the  South  Gully 
without  doim?  any  real  climbing. 

The  chasm  is  very  broad,  and  roughly 
speaking  the  bed  of  it  is  formed  by  two  wide 
parallel  clefts,  with  a  more  or  less  indefinite 
rock-ridge  separating  them. 

Dealing  first  with  the  left-hand  section,  it 
mav  be  noticed  that  the  first  pitch  is  only  about 
twenty    feet    high,    but    it    is    undoubtedly    the 
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most  difficult  problem  in  the  whole  gully.  It 
is  seldom  climbed.  The  tumbled  mass  of  boulders 
that  form  the  pitch  is  generally  damp,  and  this 
with  the  overhanging  nature  of  the  highest 
chockstone  acts  as  a  deterrent  on  most  visitors. 
There  are  two  extremely  simple  ways  of  passing 
up  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  pitch.  It  is 
rather  disconcerting  to  see  one's  companions 
strolling    comfortably    up    here    whilst    one     is 
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wrestling  with  the  serious  difficulties  of  the 
direct  route.  Above  this  our  left-hand  branch 
is  more  sharply  defined,  and  the  small  pitches 
that  are  seen  rising  one  above  the  other  make 
quite  a  brave  array.  On  closer  acquaintance 
they  lose  their  imposing  appearance,  and  it  is 
not  a  serious  undertaking  to  climb  them  direct. 

After  stumbling  up  some  loose  screes,  we 
arrive  at  a  small  pitch  about  twelve  feet  high, 
which  can  be  surmounted  on  the  left.  Then  our 
branch  of  the  gully  becomes  complicated  with 
a  subsidiary  buttress,  with  pitches  on  each  side. 
That  on  the  right  is  crowned  by  a  large  fallen 
rock,  which  has  become  wedged.  A  hole  behind 
the  small  cave  thus  formed  affords  a  through 
route.  To  the  left  several  jammed  stones  form 
a  pitch  in  two  sections,  and  the  hand-  and  foot- 
holds are  copiously  distributed  throughout. 

Above  this  point  the  bed  of  the  gully  broadens 
out,  and  slopes  up  to  the  foot  of  the  final  pitch. 
This  is  also  divided  into  two  joarallel  sections 
by  a  steep  ridge  of  rock.  The  most  obvious 
route  is  that  on  the  right,  and  the  top  stone  of 
this  pitch  can  safely  be  surmounted  on  the  left. 
The  left-hand  exit  forms  quite  a  striking  object 
as  seen  from  below.  The  pitch  is  almost  forty 
feet  in  height,  but  a  rock  staircase  leads  up 
until  an  overhanging  stone  can  be  reached.  The 
sj)lendid  grip  which  this  affords  enables  one  to 
mount   into   the    small   recess    below   the    upper 
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boulder.  From  thence  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
climbing  the  obstacle  on  the  right. 

A  prominent  buttress  which  divides  the  main 
bed  of  the  gully,  and  starts  just  above  the  lowest 
obstacle,  has  often  been  climbed.  It  affords  an 
excellent  scramble. 

The  wide  right-hand  branch  of  the  gully  is 
somewhat  disappointing,  for  judging  by  early 
descriptions  one  might  expect  to  find  some  in- 
teresting features  in  it.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Simple  grass  and  rock  ledges  lead  up  to  some 
easy  slabs  that  finish  on  a  turf -covered  terrace. 
From  thence  it  is  easv  to  walk  around  to  the 
left  into  the  bed  of  the  gully  below  the  final 
pitch,  which  has  already  been  described.  The 
upper  part  of  the  course  is  filled  with  loose  scree ; 
this  some  climbers  may  wish  to  avoid.  The 
direct  ascent  to  the  two  summit  stones  by  the 
splendid,  weathered  rocks  on  the  right  wall,  will 
prove  a  more  exhilarating  finish  to  the  climb. 

The  Central  Buttress. — I  have  heard  people 
say  that  they  never  visit  the  English  Lake 
District  because  it  always  rains  there.  Noav,  wet 
days  are  certainly  not  a  rarity  at  Wastdale  Head, 
nor  are  thev  unknown  even  amongst  the  Scotch 
glens  ;  but  never  in  those  districts  have  I  been 
unlucky  enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
such  a 'shower  as  we  endured  in  Wales  during 
the  Easter  week  of  1905.  It  lasted  practically 
for  six  whole  days. 
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My  experience  of  Welsh  farmhouses  has  not 
been  altogether  a  pleasant  one.  Somehow  these 
domiciles  have  become  associated  in  my  mind 
with  small  windows,  blinding  rain,  and  inex- 
haustible mutton.  The  poets  of  many  visitors' 
books  have  already  immortalized  these  points, 
and  regarding  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of 
the  latter  at  all  meals,  one  of  them  has  appro- 
priately written : 

This  dose  you'll  more  or  less  repeat 

On  each  successive  day, 
Till  when  you  meet  a  mountain  sheep 

You'll  turn  the  other  way. 

After  nearly  a  week  of  these  doubtful  pleasures, 
and  a  steady  confinement  indoors,  at  Gwern-y- 
gof-isaf,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  at  last  braving 
the  elements  and  starting  for  Tryfaen  despite  the 
damp  state  of  affairs.  The  dense,  moisture-laden 
clouds  that  hid  our  mountain  were  apparently 
so  astonished  at  our  energy,  that  the  higher  we 
mounted  towards  them  the  more  they  retreated. 
At  last  we  caught  glimpses  of  the  well-known 
gullies,  and  saw  that  copious  waterfalls  had  made 
them  their  home. 

The  crags  which  rise  between  the  North  and 
South  Gullies  are  no  ay  known  as  the  Central 
Buttress,  and  this  was  the  object  of  our  search. 
We  reached  the  foot  of  the  South  Gully  after  a 
wet  scramble  up  steep  heathery  slopes,  and  the 
cold  breeze  which  now  blew  across  the  mountain 
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boded  ill  for  the  pleasure  of  the  clirab.  We  were  a 
party  of  four,  so  when  our  friends  proposed  walking 
around  to  the  top  by  Bwlch  Tryfaen,  I  am  afraid 
my  brother  and  I  were  only  too  glad  to  accept 
their  unselfish  offer,  for  our  state  of  saturation 
made  any  long  periods  of  inaction  undesirable. 

Whilst  these  arrangements  were  being  made, 
we  busied  ourselves  by  erecting  a  cairn.  This 
stands  about  twelve  yards  to  the  right  of  the 
foot  of  the  South  Gully,  and  on  the  broad  grassy 
ledge  from  which  the  main  buttress  rises. 

Prom  the  cairn  Ave  climbed  up  some  splendid 
rocks  set  at  a  steep  angle,  and  though  they  were 
streaming  with  water,  we  found  the  handholds 
sufficient  to  make  the  ascent  safe.  At  the  top 
of  this  first  section  we  rounded  a  small  corner 
on  our  right,  and  thus  gained  a  convenient 
platform.  Some  wet  grassy  terraces  were  apparent 
away  to  the  right,  but  these  we  avoided  and 
clambered  merrily  up  near  the  crest  of  an  indefinite 
rock  arete  for  about  200  feet.  Thereabouts  we 
walked  on  to  a  grassy  ledge,  which  brought  us 
up  to  a  prominent  pinnacle.* 

My  brother  amused  himself  by  struggling  up 
to  its  pointed  summit,  whilst  I  tackled  the  steep 
part  of  our  buttress  which  rose  immediately 
behind  the  pinnacle.  The  beginning  of  this 
portion  was  somewhat  of  a  study  in  tiny  footholds. 
A  judicious  use  of  these  for  about  ten  feet  enabled 

*  See  illustration  opposite 
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me  to  grasp  a  sloping  but  comforting  handhold ; 
this  was  the  key  to  the  situation.  Eorty  feet 
above  the  base  of  the  pinnacle  there  was  a  suitable 
recess,  where  I  could  hold  the  rope  whilst  my 
companion  solved  the  lower  part  of  the  difficulty. 

Above  this  there  ensued  about  160  feet  of 
easy  scrambling  up  to  some  broad  ledges  below 
a  conspicuous  chimney.  This  is  a  leading  feature 
of  the  Central  Buttress,  and  from  below  it  appears 
to  be  built  in  three  sections.  The  lower  one  is 
formed  by  a  large  boulder  jammed  in  the  bed  of 
the  gully.  We  found  convenient  cracks  on  both 
sides  of  this  obstacle  ;  and  that  on  the  left  proved 
to  be  the  speediest  way  of  gaining  a  good  recess, 
from  which  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  chimney 
could  be  attacked. 

The  jdace  was  quite  perpendicular,  and  a 
severe  hailstorm,  which  was  now  raging,  added 
considerably  to  our  troubles.  A  diminutive 
avalanche  found  that  our  narrow  chimney  was 
a  convenient  way  down  on  to  our  devoted  heads. 
The  handholds  sloped  to  my  disadvantage,  but 
by  using  a  distant  right  foothold  and  pushing 
off  from  the  left  wall  with  my  arm,  the  bodv 
could  be  raised,  despite  the  hailstones,  until  a 
satisfactory  knob  of  rock  was  available  for  the 
right  hand.  This  vibrated  slightly,  but  it  safely 
supported  my  weight  until  I  discovered  a  sloping 
crevice  at  a  higher  level.  It  now  was  possible  to 
swing    up    into   a  narrow  corner,   which  gave   a 
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welcome  shelter  and  an  opportunity  of  thawing 
my  half -frozen  digits  before  finishing  the  chimney. 
There  was  no  risk  in  using  the  hack  and  knee 
method  in  this  upper  section,  and  I  was  soon  out 
on  the  ridge  shivering  in  the  gale. 

The  conditions  did  not  call  for  much  cere- 
monious delay,  and  my  brother  came  up  quickly, 
full  of  indignation  at  my  rough  way  of  hauling 
in  the  rope.  However,  one  sniff  at  the  south- 
easterly gale  showed  him  the  cause  of  my 
impatience  and  we  scampered  quickly  over  the 
summit  to  find  our  friends.  They  had  wisely 
descended,  so  Ave  followed  their  footsteps  and 
overtook  them  on  Bwlch  Trvfaen  ;  thence  we  fled 
down  with  the  storm  to  our  farmhouse  and  its 
mutton. 

South  Buttress. — Three  weeks  later  Ave  again 
visited  the  eastern  face ;  and  after  a  day  spent 
more  or  less  in  photography,  Ave  decided  to  make 
an  attempt  on  this  buttress,  by  way  of  a  little 
relaxation. 

Messrs.  Puttrell  and  Heath  were  with  us, 
and  thev  built  a  cairn  at  the  beginning  of  our 
climb.  This  was  about  thirty  yards  to  the  left 
of  the  foot  of  the  South  Gully,  and  Ave  started  up 
a  shallow  scoop  that  rose  steeply  from  the  heather- 
covered  ledge.  The  rock  was  of  the  usual  Trvfaen 
variety,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  continuing 
up  some  moss-covered  slabs,  which  finished  on 
a  grassy  ledge  about    thirty-five   feet   above   the 
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cairn.  Prom  this  ledge  we  climbed  up  a  rather 
indefinite  continuation  of  the  scoop  until  it  abutted 
against  a  steep  buttress.  This  was  composed  of 
rough,  firm  rock,  that  strongly  reminded  me  of 
several  of  the  best  portions  of  the  Coolin  Ridge 
in  Skye.  After  sixty  feet  of  exhilarating  climbing 
up  this  steep  buttress,  we  reached  its  crest  and 
walked  easily  up  to  a  wide  grass  ledge. 

Away  on  our  right  was  a  magnificent  nose  of 
overhanging  rock  of  Wellingtonian  aspect.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  point  at  which  we  stood,  a 
steep  chimney  sloped  upwards  and  finished  far 
above  our  heads.  From  the  extreme  right  of  our 
ledge  we  clambered  up  some  difficult  slabs  near 
the  left  wall  of  the  chimney.  About  twenty  feet 
higher  the  situation  became  distinctly  exciting. 
Fortunately  by  careful  balancing  we  were  able  to 
step  around  a  corner  and  gain  a  bilberry  ledge, 
which  adorned  the  bed  of  the  chimney  at  that  point. 

Our  attention  was  diverted  from  the  chimney 
about  twelve  feet  below  its  summit,  by  some 
magnificent  shattered  crags  on  the  right.  Quitting 
the  chimney  we  crawled  out  towards  them  along 
a  convenient  ledge  under  an  overhanging  lintel 
of  rock.  This  lintel  gradually  diminished  until 
it  no  longer  blocked  the  way,  and  we  were  able 
to  climb  vertically  upwards. 

Then  keeping  well  to  the  right,  we  found  a 
steep  and  narrow  arete  almost  overhanging  the 
South  Gully.     This  resembles  strongly  the  Arrow- 
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head  Arete  on  Great  Gable ;  and  at  several 
points  progress  was  made  by  gripping  its  narrow 
crest  with  one's  knees  whilst  reaching  up  to  find 
higher  handholds.  This  portion  of  the  course 
afforded  us  considerable  amusement  for  over  fifty 
feet.  Then  it  grew  steeper  and  broader  until  it 
merged  in  the  overhanging  '  nose '  of  the  South 
Peak. 

We  crept  around  to  the  right,  just  below  this 
impossible  section,  on  a  quartz  ledge,  where  some 
exceptionally  perfect  crystals  were  discovered. 
Whilst  the  rest  of  the  party  were  dividing  the 
spoils,  the  leader  discovered  a  perpendicular 
chimney  almost  directly  above  the  South  Gully. 
The  beginning  of  this  was  rendered  awkward  by 
a  large,  loose  splinter  of  rock,  which  hid  the  firm 
handholds  lying  behind  it.  About  thirty  feet 
higher  we  struggled  out  of  the  rough  embrace 
of  the  chimney,  and  gained  the  level  ledge 
at  the  top  of  the  buttress,  where  a  small  cairn 
now  stands. 

The  Western  Gully. — There  is  some  difficulty 
in  finding  any  definite  route  up  the  great  shabby 
rocks  which  form  the  western  face  of  Tryfaen. 
Almost  numberless  short  aretes  and  diminutive 
gullies  start  from  the  screes  with  good  promise 
of  continuity,  but  they  all  vanish  elusively 
amongst  t\w  heather-clad  slabs  far  below  the 
summit  ridge.  The  Western  Gullv  has  these 
drawbacks    developed    in    a   lesser   degree,   and    it. 
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has  sufficient  character  about  it  to  be  identified 
from  near  Ogwen  Cottage. 

Seen  from  the  beginning  of  the  track  that 
leads  thence  to  Llyn  Idwal,  it  appears  as  a  dark 
cleft  that  runs  up  the  face  of  the  peak,  to  gradu- 
ally disappear  amongst  the  shattered  rocks  im- 
mediately to  the  right  of  the  most  prominent 
notch  on  the  skyline  of  the  summit  ridge.  This 
notch  forms  the  top  of  the  Nor'-Nor'  Gully  that 
runs  up  Tryfaen's  eastern  face. 

A  party  led  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Brierley  made 
the  first  recorded  ascent  of  the  Western  Gully 
during  the  spring  of  1905.  In  following  their 
route,  we  found  that  an  hour's  easy  walk  from 
Ogwen  Cottage  brought  us  within  sight  of  the 
cairn  which  they  had  built  at  the  foot  of  their 
climb.  A  short  cave  pitch  about  twelve  feet 
high  formed  the  introduction  to  the  course,  and 
there  was  no  serious  difficulty  in  climbing  it 
from  either  side. 

Above  this  some  great  rock  splinters  com- 
pletely block  the  bed  of  the  ravine,  and  there 
would  be  several  ways  of  passing  these  in  dry 
weather.  Between  the  more  central  of  them  and 
the  right  wall  of  the  gully  there  was  a  bridged 
boulder,  which  helped  us  to  dodge  the  small 
waterfall  that  splashed  over  this  interesting 
corner.  Some  of  us  found  an  easier  way  up 
some  cracks  between  the  boulders  and  the  left 
wall   of   the    gorge.      Then   we    entered   a   small 
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amphitheatre  with  a  black-looking  pitch  straight 
ahead,  and  a  sloping  crack  in  an  angle  of  the 
slabs  away  to  our  right.  The  direct  route  ap- 
peared most  alluring,  so  we  scrambled  up  into 
the  cave,  below  the  large  overhanging  block, 
to  take  refuge  from  the  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
that  poured  over  the  mountain.  Despite  the 
shelter  we  soon  reached  saturation  point,  and 
were  driven  out  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  pitch 
by  its  right-hand  side. 

We  hurried  up  some  open  slabs  for  about 
eighty  feet,  and  bearing  away  to  the  right 
finished  the  serious  climbing  above  some  curious 
flat-topped,  overhanging  rocks  which  our  pre- 
decessors  had  decorated  with  several  cairns. 
During  a  lull  in  the  gale  we  were  able  to  discern, 
about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  north,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  easy,  boulder-filled  cleft,  that 
finished  at  the  notch  above  the  Nor'-Nor'  Gully. 

Our  hopes  of  scrambling  up  to  the  summit 
were  soon  dispelled  by  a  return  of  the  cyclonic 
conditions.  A  sharp  hailstorm  chased  us  off 
the  mountain  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  we 
scampered  down  to  Ogwen  Cottage  literally 
soaked  to  the  skin. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE   CARNEDDS :   CRAIG  YR  YSFA,  THE   VANISHING 
GULLY  AND   THE   GREAT  GULLY 

The  Carnedds,  as  seen  from  the  summit  of 
Tryfaen  or  other  neighbouring  peaks  of  Central 
Snowdonia,  present  a  singularly  uninteresting 
appearance.  With  the  exception  of  the  indefinite 
rocks  which  adorn  the  Nant  Efrancon  side  of 
Carnedd  Dafydd,  these  mountains  seem  nothing 
more  than  huge  grassy  mounds.  This  was  my 
opinion  of  them  until  early  in  the  January  of 
1902. 

A  large  party  of  us  had  spent  a  glorious 
day  amongst  the  snow-wreathed  crags  of  the 
Central  Gully  of  Great  End  on  Scawfell,  and, 
as  we  scrambled  out  of  its  chilly  depths  into 
the  feeble  rays  of  a  midwinter  sunset,  the  view 
was  magnificent. 

Snow  showers  had  fallen  intermittently  during 
the  day,  and  in  the  intervals  the  atmosphere  was 
of  that  translucent  clearness  which  is  scarcely 
ever  seen  excepting  under  special  conditions 
in  the  higher  Alps.  Before  my  companions  had 
emerged    successfully    from    the    difficulties    of 
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the  final  cornice,  another  shower  had  gathered 
up  from  the  north,  and  whirling  snowflakes 
obliterated  everything. 

In  hopes  of  later  enjoying  an  exceptional 
view,  we  decided  to  cross  Scawfell  Pike  on  our 
way  hack  to  Wastdale.  We  were  not  disappointed, 
for  as  we  strode  out  on  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
English  mountain,  the  thick,  snowladen  cloud 
grew  thinner,  and  ere  long  it  rolled  up  like  a 
great  white  curtain,  to  disappear  finally  over  the 
black  crags  of  Mickledore. 

Then  we  had  the  sight  of  a  lifetime.  The 
oblique  rays  of  the  setting  sun  threw  deep  purple 
shadows  across  the  newly  fallen  snow  and  served 
to  enhance  the  brilliance  of  the  nearer  peaks. 
Great  Gable  and  its  satellites  appeared  to  be 
within  an  easy  stone's-throw,  and  even  the  long 
sloping  shoulders  of  Skiddaw  and  Blencathra 
seemed  scared v  more  distant.  In  the  far  north 
another  shower  flitted  amongst  the  nearer  ranges 
across  the  Solwav,  whilst  the  distant  meadow 
lands  beyond  the  Pennines  stood  out  black  and 
bare,  being  devoid  of  any  wintry  garb.  But  the 
southerly  prospect  was  the  most  alluring  of  all 
this  wonderful  panorama. 

Above  the  grimy  smoke  of  the  Purness  district 
and  the  dark  grassy  slopes  of  Black  Combe,  rose 
the  snowy  peaks  of  Wales.  The  two  Carnedds 
were  strikingly  conspicuous;  and  even  at  this 
great   distance    the    extreme    ruggedness  of    their 
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northern  fronts  was  obvions.  By  means  of  a 
powerful  binocular  we  discovered  ':  several  gully- 
seamed  precipices,  which  were  probably  those 
above  Cwm  Llafar,  the  north  face  of  Carnedd 
Llewelyn  and  the  upper  reaches  of  Craig  yr 
Ysfa. 

It  was  a  strange  feeling  to  think  of  the  many 
times  Ave  had  driven  beneath  the  southern  slopes 
of  these  same  mountains,  and  vet  had  travelled 
away  over  a  hundred  miles  to  discover  the 
climbing  that  was  hidden  away  on  their  northern 
faces. 

The  following  Easter,  the  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Clay 
told  us  of  the  discovery  and  ascent  of  the  Great 
Gully  on  Craig  yr  Ysfa  with  Messrs.  J.  M.  A. 
Thomson  and  R.  I.  Simey. 

Since  then  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of 
making  closer  acquaintance  with  the  fascinating 
crags  of  the  Carnedds.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  hidden  away  on  what  might  be  called  their 
uncivilized  side.  Thus  the  want  of  a  suitable 
climbing  centre  has  been  the  prevailing  excuse 
for  the  comparative  neglect  of  this  wonderful 
mountain  group.  Excepting  Lliwedd,  where  in 
all  Wales  or  even  England  can  be  found  a  finer 
mass  of  rocks  than  Craig  yr  Ysfa  ?  It  certainly 
contains  the  finest  gully  climb  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  encounter  in  all  Great  Britain. 

Apart  from  serious  climbing,  the  Cwms  of 
the  Carnedds  are  worth  a  visit  for  their  natural 
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beauty  alone.  None  of  the  higher  Welsh  lakes 
can  surpass  Llyn  Dulyn,  with  the  great  crags 
that  form  its  shores  rising  almost  sheer  out  of 
its  rippling  surface.  To  climber  or  pedestrian, 
these  attractions  well  repay  any  slight  discomfort 
that  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  sojourner  in  one 
of  the  small  farmhouses  which  stand  near  the 
banks  of  the  Llugwy. 

From  a  point  on  the  main  road  half-way 
between  Capel  Curig  and  Ogwen  Cottage,  it  is 
easily  possible  to  walk  to  the  foot  of  the  gullies 
on  Craiar  vr  Ysfa  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  This 
involves  the  crossing  of  one  of  the  cols  on 
either  side  of  the  little  summit  that  rises  from 
the  ridge  between  Carnedd  Llewelyn  and  Pen 
Helig  Ddu.  This  small  peak  is  not  marked  on 
the  ordnance  maps,  but  it  is  known  locally  as 
Pen  y  Waen  Wen  or  the  Head  of  the  White 
Meadow.  The  real  Craig  yr  Ysfa  lies  on  the 
north  side  of  this  mountain.  The  previous  location 
of  these  cra^s  on  the  face  of  Carnedd  Dafvdd 
Avhich  overhangs  Nant  Ffrancon  is  a  mistake,  due 
to  an  error  in  the  early  ordnance  maps. 

We  have  found  that  the  quickest  and  best 
way  of  reaching  the  foot  of  the  climbs  is  to  keep 
Ffynnon  Llugwy  on  the  left,  and  aim  for  the 
lowest  point  in  the  ridge  called  Y  Crib,  which 
connects  Pen  v  Waen  Wen  and  Pen  Helig  Ddu. 
From  this  col  Craig  yr  Ysfa  is  only  partially 
seen,  but  a  stroll  from  thence  over  the  crest  of 
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Pen  j  Waen  Wen  to  Bwlch  Hen  (Fairies'  Gap) 
will  reveal  the  grandeur  of  the  great  crags  which 
slant  down  into  Cwm  Eigiau.  To  enjoy  this  walk 
to  the  full,  and  gain  the  hest  idea  of  the 
topography  of  Craig  yr  Ysfa,  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  close  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 

Small  cairns  now  mark  the  summits  of  the 
climbs,  and  the  first  one'  encountered  stands  at 
the  top  of  the  easiest  course  on  the  face.  This 
we  called  the  Pinnacle  Gully,  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  slab  of  pointed  rock  which  is  such  a 
prominent  feature  of  its  eastern  wall  when 
viewed  either  from  above  or  below. 

The  next  opening  in  the  face  is  the  Arch 
Gully ;  the  huge  rock  which  bridges  it  about  half 
way  down  makes  the  place  unmistakable.  These 
two  gullies  are  only  separated  by  a  few  yards 
of  buttress.  The  next  portion  of  the  crag  is 
rather  lacking  in  character  from  the  climbing 
point  of  view,  and  the  cairn  which  marks  the 
finish  of  the  Bending  Gullv  is  some  distance 
westwards.  Just  beyond  this  point,  there  is  an 
interesting  view  down  into  the  tremendous  chasm 
which  seems  to  divide  Craig  yr  Ysfa  into  two 
sections.  This  is  a  unique  feature  of  the  moun- 
tain and  is  now  known  as  the  Amphitheatre. 

Continuing  along  the  crest,  and  after  passing 
along  the  top  of  the  next  deep  rift,  which  is  the 
Avalanche  Gully,  a  jn'ominent  cairn  is  seen ;  this 
marks  the  top  of  one  of  the  best  climbs  on  Craig 
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yr  Ysfa.  It  is  the  Amphitheatre  Buttress ;  and 
it  appears  from  the  cairn  as  a  detached  pillar,  hut 
is  really  the  right  hand  or  eastern  retaining  wall 
of  the  Amphitheatre.  This  affords  a  well-defined 
"buttress  climb  throughout,  and  it  will  he  noticed 
that  the  upper  section  consists  in  parts  of  an 
exceedingly  narrow  rock  arete. 

Proceeding  along  and  around  the  almost  level 
top  of  the  Amphitheatre,  Ave  pass  four  cairns ; 
these  mark  the  exits  from  the  princijml  gullies, 
which  drop  steeply  over  amidst  a  chaos  of 
splintered  rocks  of  terrific  aspect.  On  our  left 
there  is  a  tremendous  cliff  forming  the  western 
wall  of  the  Amphitheatre,  and  it  may  almost  be 
considered  inaccessible  from  the  side  now  seen  in 
profile. 

However,  the  further  side  of  this  great  buttress 
that  faces  Cwm  Eigiau,  is  set  at  a  less  severe 
angle,  and  at  its  highest  point  there  is  a  small 
cairn  which  marks  the  finish  of  a  climb  up  it  by 
the  Vanishing  Gully.  A  few  yards  to  the  left  of 
this,  we  suddenly  have  a  glimpse  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  Great  Gully.  An  old  wall  which 
lias  been  built  to  keep  back  the  sheep  from  the 
dangerous  ledges  of  the  Great  Buttress,  serves  as 
a  useful  landmark  for  locating  the  top  of  tlii> 
course. 

Further  along,  the  cliffs  slope  easily  away 
down  to  Cwm  Eigiau.  With  the  exception  of  an 
easy  grass-filled  gully,  with  two  small  pitches  and 
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some  indefinite  ridge  scrambles,  there  is  nothing 
much  to  interest  the  climber.  The  Craig  yr  Ysfa 
Pinnacle  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  small  gully  in 
some  lower  crags  which  lie  west  of  the  main  cliff. 

The  Vanishing  Gully  and  the  Great 
Buttress.— My  first  visit  to  Craig  yr  Ysfa  was  in 
the  November  of  1904.  Mr.  C.  W.  Nettleton  was 
staying  with  us  at  the  farmhouse  of  Gwern-y-gof- 
isaf.  Notwithstanding  a  prolonged  study  of  the 
ordnance  maps,  Ave  had  a  very  vague  idea  of  the 
situation  of  Craig  yr  Ysfa.  Our  first  day  was 
spent,  for  the  most  part,  wandering  amidst  inter- 
mittent mist  and  sunshine  round  the  grassy  slopes 
of  Carnedd  Dafydd  and  his  brother  Llewelyn. 

Just  after  midday  we  entered  a  rather  thicker 
cloud  than  usual,  and  must  have  arrived  some- 
where near  the  col  which  we  now  know  as  Bwlch 
Hen.  The  mist  was  so  dense  that  one  of  us,  at 
least,  came  very  near  to  stepping  right  over  into 
the  mist-filled  abyss  above  the  Amphitheatre. 
We  sat  down  on  some  damp  rocks  until  a  whiff 
of  the  northerly  breeze  swept  up  from  below,  and 
suddenly  cleared  the  prospect  of  its  gloomy 
covering. 

To  say  that  we  gasped  with  astonishment  con- 
veys but  a  feeble  idea  of  our  feelings,  when  we  first 
glanced  down  at  the  tremendous  cliffs  of  Craig 
yr  Ysfa.  Gullies,  ridges,  and  pinnacles  seemed 
stupendous  as  the  thin  wisps  of  mist  gradually 
disappeared  ;  then  the  great  crags  of  the  Amphi- 
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theatre   were   unfolded  before  our  gaze  in  their 
proper  perspective. 

We  were  intent  on  finding  the  Great  Gully ; 
but  the  vast  chasm,   above  which  we  stood,   did 
not  at  all  conform  with  the  written  description  of 
it,  though  there  could  be  small  doubt  regarding 
its    greatness.     The   mountain  looked   so  compli- 
cated from  above,  that  we  decided  to  bear  away 
to  the  left  and  descend   by   some  easy  slopes  of 
screes  and  grass  to  the  base  of  the  cliffs.     We  had 
read  that  the  '  Great  Gully  strikes  the  face  from 
base  to  summit,'  and  this  proved  our  undoing  for 
that  day  at  any  rate.     We  found  the  very  base  of 
the  crags,  and  a  striking-looking  gully,  well  filled 
with   chockstones   in   its    lower   part,    seemed    to 
tally  with  the  description.     As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  have    since    learned    that,    as    we   then    stood 
facing  the  mountain,  the  Great  Gully  was  away 
round  a  corner  to  our  right.     It  starts  nearly  200 
feet  above  the  base  of  the  crags. 

However,  in  happy  ignorance  we  set  off  up 
the  route  that  confronted  us,  and  soon  passed  the 
first  pitch  with  its  grass-crowned  chockstone. 
The  second  obstacle  proved  to  be  full  of  interest 
as  well  as  of  vegetation.  It  was  quite  forty  feet 
high,  and  we  climbed  up  into  the  cave  below  the 
jammed  boulders.  Finding  handholds  on  these,  we 
traversed  out  to  the  right  and  forced  a  way  up  to 
some  extremely  steep  mass  ledges.  These  led  to 
a  short  moss-covered  pitch,  above  which  the  gully 
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opened  out  considerably,  and  we  had  a  long  walk 
up  amongst  wet  heather  and  grass. 

The  cliffs  closed  in  on  either  hand  a^ain,  and 
our  attention  was  ere  long  engaged  by  a  fearsome- 
looking  pitch.  It  was  fully  sixty  feet  in  height, 
and  had  five  chockstones  at  the  top.  The  walls 
were  slippery  with  slimy  mud  and  running  water. 
Though  I  made  considerable  progress  by  the 
backing-up  method,  we  finally  decided  that  the 
pitch  was  not  then  suitable  for  married  climbers. 

The  following  spring  a  party  of  us  found  this 
section  in  good  condition,  and  by  combined 
tactics  we  were  able  to  back  up  it  until  a  con- 
venient ledge  was  available  on  the  right. 
Another  narrow  chimney  pitch,  immediately 
above,  added  still  further  to  the  merits  of  the 
climb  before  it  vanished  on  the  Great  Buttress. 

To  return  to  our  first  visit,  we  retraced  our 
steps  about  thirty  feet  and  found  an  exciting 
corner  on  the  right.  It  was  possible  to  climb  up 
and  round  this,  and  so  gain  the  buttress,  up  which 
we  clambered  for  fifty  feet  until  we  came  to  a 
shattered  rib  of  rock.  This  proved  assailable  by 
a  crack  on  the  left  side,  and  then  we  found  a 
capacious  heathery  ledge  which  stretched  across 
the  face  of  the  cliff.  Prom  this  point  Ave  strolled 
across  to  the  right,  and  in  climbing  up  a  steep 
ridge,  Ave  suddenly  had  a  magnificent  vieAv  doAvn 
into  a  remarkable  gully.  This  Avas  the  real  Great 
Gully. 
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Our  route  seemed  to  lose  interest  as  soon  as 
we  recognized  the  object  of  our  search.  We 
hurried  up  over  indefinite  ledges  which  offered  no 
difficulty,  until  it  was  possible  to  traverse  across 
to  the  well-known  cave  pitch  at  the  head  of  the 
Great  Gully.  We  amused  ourselves  by  exploring 
it  thoroughly.  Later,  as  we  walked  down  to  the 
valley  by  moonlight,  our  friend,  who  is  an  en- 
thusiastic golfer,  thus  described  our  somewhat 
disappointing  day  :  '  We  certainly  made  a  poor 
drive,  but  a  good  recovery,  though  we  approached 
on  to  the  wrong  green.  Here  the  grass  was  very 
rank  and  badly  wanted  cutting.' 

The  Great  Gully. — The  inaction  of  the  follow- 
ing winter  months  was  enlivened  bv  some  inter- 
esting  letters  dealing  with  this  climb,  from  some 
members  of  the  Manchester  Rucksack  Glub. 
One  indefatigable  climber  had  attempted  the 
Great  Gully  on  four  different  occasions  with  various 
companions,  but  ill-fortune  seemed  to  dog  his 
footsteps.  His  last  attempt,  as  far  as  I  know  at 
present,  was  on  the  New  Year's  day  of  1905. 

The  party  started  five  strong  ;  but  the  time 
taken  over  the  lower  part  of  the  gully,  led  them 
to  infer  that  darkness  would  have  fallen  before 
such  a  large  company  could  finish  the  course. 
Two  self-sacrificing  climbers  decided  to  retire  from 
the  attack,  and  one  was  the  unlucky  cragsman 
referred  to  above.  If  any  one  wishes  to  know 
further  details   than   I   will    shortly   give  of   the 
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lower  pitches  of  the  Great  Gully  on  Craig  yr 
Ysfa,  this  is  evidently  the  hest  authority  to  whom 
to  refer.  However,  the  more  fortunate  members 
of  the  party  had  to  finish  somewhat  ingloriously. 
They  arrived  in  darkness  below  the  Great  Upper 
Cave,  and  were  unable  to  make  out  the  traverse 
along  the  right  wall.  Luckily  their  companions 
had  Avalked  round  to  the  top  with  a  spare  rope 
and  lantern,  and  as  the  leader  expressively  put  it, 
they  '  did  the  stirrup-trick  and  were  hauled  out 
of  the  pitch.' 

Some  time  later  another  party  of  north- 
country  climbers  visited  the  Great  Gully,  but 
they  left  its  main  bed  below  the  Central  Cave 
Pitch  and  effected  an  exit  by  a  series  of  steep 
chimneys  on  the  right  Avail. 

Our  turn  to  try  conclusions  with  this  defiant 
and  gigantic  cleft  came  in  the  May  of  1905.  As 
the  gully  was  entirely  free  from  snow,  and  we 
were  able  to  pass  direct  over  several  sections  that 
had  been  partly  hidden  in  the  first  ascent,  I 
propose  to  give  rather  minute  details  of  this,  the 
finest  gully  climb  in  Snowdonia. 

One  of  our  companions  was  a  famous  speleo- 
logist and  the  other  an  absorbed  and  enthusiastic 
motorist.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  Great 
Gully  expedition,  we  bore  in  mind  our  predecessors' 
nocturnal  adventures  and  arranged  for  an  early 
start.  At  the  last  moment  Ave  lost  our  motor- 
expert  ;    and  all  Ave   could   at    first   find  Avas  his 
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pair  of  climbing  boots  by  the  side  of  his  beloved 
car  in  the  outhouse.  The  affair  was  a  mystery 
until,  between  our  puzzled  remarks,  we  heard 
peculiar  muttering  sounds  issuing  from  beneath 
the  motor.  Our  friend  was  busy  adjusting  some 
pet  part  of  his  mechanism  ;  but  some  vicious  blasts 
on  his  horn  reminded  him  of  the  more  serious 
work  of  the  day,  and  he  thrust  his  oil-besprinkled 
visage  from  under  the  machine.  Then  he  crept 
out,  and  whilst  apologising  profusely  for  causing 
the  delay,  he  put  on  his  boots  again  after  care- 
fully explaining  that  such  pedal  appendages 
were  rather  too  cumbersome  to  use  for  a  motor- 
car traverse. 

Then  we  set  off  across  the  bogs  which  led  up 
to  Ffynnon  Llugwy,  and  following  our  favourite 
route  on  its  eastern  shore,  Ave  strolled  up  to  the 
lowest  point  of  Y  Crib.  Here  we  were  entertained 
by  the  marvellous  performances  of  two  sheep- 
dogs which  were  gathering  the  sheep  from  the 
broken  crags,  whilst  their  owner  gave  us  some 
most  intelligent  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of 
several  local  place-names. 

Amongst  our  Cumbrian  fells  we  have  some 
beautiful  mountain  names  which  lend  themselves 
wonderfully  to  a  poet's  rhyming.  We  may  have 
'  climb'd  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  llelvellyn,' 
and  seen  how  '  Striding  Edge  round  the  Red  Tarn 
was  bending  and  Gatchedicam  its  left  verge  was 
defending,'   or  from   '  Blencathra's    ridgy    back ' 
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seen  the  '  castled  peaks  of  Glaramara ' ;  but  the  most 
confident  philologist  is  loth  to  give  a  definite 
meaning  to  some  of  these  and  other  poetical 
names.  However,  whilst  we  basked  in  the  May 
sunshine  that  morning  on  Y  Crib,  this  plain 
AVelsh  shepherd  showed  us  in  a  simple  manner 
the  beauty  and  appropriateness  of  the  Cymric 
place-names. 

Far  below  on  one  side  of  the  ridge  where  we 
stood  was  Efynnon  Llugwy — the  source  of  clear 
waters ;  whilst  on  the  other  was  Cwm  Eigiau 
—the  valley  of  the  abysses.  Craig  yr  Ysfa 
seemed  capable  of  several  translations,  but  that 
of  the  Crag  of  Craving  appeared  most  suitable. 

Most  great  precipices  break  away  gradually 
at  their  actual  summit  ridges,  but  with  this 
crag  it  is  different,  and  at  places  it  is  possible 
to  stand  on  the  almost  level  grass  top  of  Pen  y 
Waen  Wen  and  apparently  look  straight  down 
Craig  yr  Ysfa  into  Cwm  Eigiau.  Even  a  seasoned 
mountaineer  might  feel  the  peculiar  sensation 
which  such  a  giddy  situation  induces ;  and  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  realize  that  strange  feeling 
of  craving  for  the  unknown  which  some  romantic 
pedestrians  say  they  feel  in  such  places. 

He  further  enlightened  us  regarding  that 
high,  shapely  dependency  of  Carnedd  Llewelyn, 
Yr  Elen,  which  he  called  '  the  Nymph  ' ;  and  Pen 
Helig  Ddu,  that  lay  to  the  east,  was  interpreted 
as  the  Hill  of  the  Black  Willow.     However,  time 
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was  fleeting  ;  so  we  bade  adieu  to  our  pleasant 
shepherd,  and  left  him  to  pursue  his  way  up  to 
the  ridge  above  Cwm  Llafar  (the  Hollow  of 
Echoes),  and  over  David's  Cairn  down  Braich 
Du  (the  Black  Arm),  to  dine  at  Ogwen  (the  White 
Cave). 

Then  we  strolled  down  the  slopes  to  CAvm 
Eigiau  amidst  a  profuse  growth  of  honey-scented 
bilberry  bloom.  As  soon  as  the  cliffs  on  our  left 
assumed  an  easier  angle,  we  began  to  traverse 
across  the  face  of  the  crag. 

The  easy  Pinnacle  Gully  was  the  first  object 
of  interest  to  attract  our  attention.  It  seemed 
quite  an  entertaining  climb  as  seen  in  the  morning 
light,  with  the  sun  shining  through  the  funnel- 
shaped  top,  exaggerating  each  obstacle  by  throwing 
its  lower  part  into  deep  shade.  However,  Ave 
have  since  proved  the  deceptiveness  of  its  appear- 
ance ;  the  six  easy  pitches  can  all  be  climbed 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

By  contouring  around  the  next  buttress  we 
passed  close  below  two  pitches  that  stand  side 
by  side.  These  mark  the  beginning  of  the  Arch 
Gullv  with  its  ferocious-looking  finish,  and  the 
Bending  Gully  to  the  right  with  its  apparently 
simpler  surroundings.  Then  Ave  descended  slightly, 
and  continued  westward  below  a  wide  stretch  of 
indefinite  grass-covered  cliff,  until  we  shortly 
passed  the  black,  moist  entrance  to  the  Avalanche 
Gully  with  the  serrated  ridge  of  the  Amphitheatre 
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Buttress  on  its  right.  Our  line  of  descent  led 
us  some  distance  below  the  Amphitheatre  itself; 
and  as  we  traversed  under  the  '  Nose '  of  the 
Great  Buttress,  the  turf-covered  pitches  of  the 
Vanishing  Gully  looked  damp  and  uninviting. 

A  few  yards  further  and  the  object  of  our 
search  came  into  full  view,  but  we  were  too 
far  below  it,  and  on  account  of  the  foreshortening 
effect,  its  appearance  was  rather  disappointing. 
None  of  us  at  the  time  expressed  our  feelings, 
because  we  knew  the  difficulty  of  judging  rocks 
from  below,  and  some  of  us  had  peeped  into  the 
Great  Gully  from  above.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
gained  the  actual  beginning  of  the  climb,  and  now 
the  capstones  of  the  Great  Cave  were  visible  above 
us,  giving  some  idea  of  the  steepness  of  the  course. 

A  short  scramble  up  some  steep  grass  and 
rock,  which  could  scarcely  be  called  a  pitch, 
led  us  up  to  the  scree  bed  of  the  actual  gully. 
A  small  obstacle  about  twelve  feet  high  with  a 
rounded  boulder  at  its  summit,  called  for  more 
serious  use  of  both  hands  and  feet. 

The  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  now  closed 
in  on  either  side.  This  narrow  section  sloped  up 
at  an  easy  angle  for  about  forty  feet,  and  was 
decorated  in  its  innermost  recesses  with  sundry 
small,  loosely  wedged  stones.  Another  small  pitch 
about  fifteen  feet  in  height  stood  at  the  top  of 
this  portion,  and  as  it  was  very  wet  some  of  us 
climbed    it  in   a   reasonable   manner   by   its    left 
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side.  The  speleologist  seemed  to  possess  any 
amount  of  surplus  energy  and  dryness ;  for, 
passing  through  the  water,  he  wriggled  up  below 
the  jammed  boulders.  There  he  found  a  slimy, 
narrow  hole,  which  held  him  whilst  his  clothing 
thoroughly  absorbed  the  moisture  of  the  place. 
Nevertheless  he  emerged  happy.  Truly  these 
cave  men  are  curious  mortals. 

A  few  yards  further  brought  us  up  into  a 
deep  recess,  below  a  distinctly  imposing  jritch 
about  thirty  feet  in  height.  Several  great  jammed 
boulders  roofed  the  bed  of  the  gully ;  and,  as  the 
right  wall  also  overhangs,  the  only  chance  of  an 
exit  would  be  up  a  hopeless-looking  vertical  slab 
on  the  left.  This  obstacle  has  never  been  climbed 
direct,  and  at  present  would  only  be  possible  by 
combined  tactics  on  the  part  of  two  climbers, 
each  more  than  eight  feet  in  height.  However, 
having  this  yet  to  learn,  we  instinctively  uncoiled 
our  two  eighty  feet  ropes,  and  prepared  for  more 
difficult  work. 

My  long-suffering  brother  leaned  against  the 
slab,  and  I  mounted  on  his  shoulders.  Cries  of 
distress  soon  arose  from  below,  for  there  was 
neither  hand-  nor  foot-hold  available  to  ease 
the  strain  of  my  weight  from  his  nail-bruised 
anatomy.  I  sighed  for  arms  six  feet  in  length, 
for  at  that  height  a  promising  ledge  was 
visible.  Evidently  the  place  was  impossible  for 
normal   mortals,   so   I   released  ray  brother   from 
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his  painful  position  by  leaping  down  to  a  grassy 
ledge  at  his  feet.  This  place  we  called  the  Door 
Jamb  Pitch,  and  it  is  now  the  only  unclimbed 
obstacle  in  the  Great  Gullv. 

Following  the  route  taken  by  the  members 
of  the  Rucksack  Club,  we  descended  for  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  cave,  and  climbed  up  a 
narrow  chimney  in  the  right  wall.  The  be- 
ginning of  this  was  awkward,  but  higher  up 
some  spiked  rocks  gave  firm  handholds ;  and 
fifteen  feet  above  my  companions  there  was  a 
broad  grass  ledge,  where  my  brother  was  able 
to  join  me.  Thence,  by  some  careful  balancing, 
it  was  possible  to  step  round  a  vertical  corner  of 
rock,  and  climb  about  twenty  feet  higher.  We 
found  some  excellent  belaying-pins  en  route, 
and  a  broad  grass  ledge  soon  led  us  slightly 
upwards,  and  back  into  the  bed  of  the  main 
gully  above  the  Door  Jamb  Pitch. 

In  arriving  at  this  point  we  passed  below  the 
foot  of  a  black -looking  chimney,  which  sloped 
up  the  right  wall,  and  this  was  the  means  used 
by  former  parties  to  circumvent  the  real  pitch, 
which  was  away  on  our  left.  Bein^  anxious  to 
climb  as  directly  as  possible  we  tackled  this 
obstacle  from  a  narrow  ledge,  which  ran  across 
the  gully  at  a  slightly  lower  level  than  the 
chimney  variation.  At  the  extreme  end  of  this 
ledge  there  was  a  satisfactory  belaying-pin ;  and 
this  gave  one  confidence  in  passing  the  jammed 
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stones    up   above,   for  the  situation  is  rather  an 
exposed  one. 

The  crucial  point  came  near  the  top  of  the 
pitch,  where  a  pointed  boulder  protruded  out- 
wards and  downwards  from  its  neighbours. 
Though  rounded  and  smooth  it  served  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  one's  body,  whilst  the  right  foot 
could  be  placed  in  a  square  ledge  on  the  right 
wall.  Then  it  was  possible  to  make  use  of  some 
turfy  ledges ;  these  my  companions  cleared,  thus 
disclosing  some  holds  on  the  solid  rock  for  the 
use  of  future  parties. 

Whilst  these  improvements  were  in  progress, 
I  crossed  by  some  easy  grass  ledges  to  the  top 
of  the  chimney  variation  previously  mentioned. 
Its  interior  contained  much  loose  slaty  rock,  and 
the  more  difficult  way  straight  up  the  pitch 
offered  much  pleasanter  climbing. 

We  now  had  a  long  stroll  up  the  rush-covered 
bed  of  the  gully,  with  a  magnificent  cave  pitch 
about  eighty  feet  in  height  looming  ahead.  The 
nearer  we  approached,  the  more  formidable  it 
appeared ;  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
forbidding-looking  pitches  in  Wales.  The  sides 
of  the  gully  were  very  straight  and  formed  a 
steep  chimney  with  almost  parallel  walls  of  rough, 
firm  rock.  The  cave  was  formed  of  several 
boulders  of  varying  size,  which  had  become 
jammed  in  the  upper  part.  Fortunately  the 
lower    section    was    of    a    convenient    width    for 
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backing  up.  With  the  rough  tweed  of  my 
Norfolk  jacket,  I  was  able  to  use  the  left  wall 
as  a  backhold ;  and  a  curious,  almost  vertical, 
crack  on  the  opposite  wall  prevented  my  feet 
from  slipping  as  I  worked  steadily  upwards. 

The  lower  part  was  wet  and  slippery,  but 
higher  up  the  chockstones  formed  a  natural 
shelter,  and  the  rocks  were  dry  and  warm. 
Progress  was  extremely  fatiguing,  until  about 
sixty  feet  above  my  comrades  the  chimney 
widened  slightly,  and  a  grass-covered  recess  was 
disclosed  in  the  wall  that  faced  me.  Several 
boulders  overhung  close  above  my  head,  and 
vertical  progress  was  impossible.  Luckily  the 
sloping  edge  of  the  recess  gave  a  capital  resting- 
place  for  my  feet,  and  I  could  survey  the  position 
in  comparative  comfort. 

Obviously  the  only  solution  of  the  problem 
was  to  swing  across  to  the  recess,  but  the  width 
of  the  place  and  the  sloping  nature  of  the  foot- 
holds made  any  movement  in  that  direction  most 
uncomfortable.  By  careful  balancing  I  was  just 
able  to  lean  across  and  touch  a  pointed  hand- 
hold in  the  left  corner  of  the  recess,  but,  as  I 
attended  to  reach  its  further  side  to  grasp  it 
properly,  my  feet  slipped  ominously  on  the 
sloping  foothold.  This  is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  I  have  solemnly  wished  for  longer  arms ; 
just  one  inch  would  have  sufficed. 

Those  below  were  very  patient,  for  they  knew 
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this  was  the  crux  of  the  climb ;  but  some  one 
hinted  that  no  progress  had  been  made  for  the 
last  ten  minutes.  After  trying  numerous  ways 
of  crossing  to  the  recess,  I  was  at  last  compelled 
to  resort  to  my  first  method.  Just  at  the  moment 
when  the  safe  handhold  came  within  reach  and 
the  foothold  grew  uncertain,  I  suddenly  swung 
my  left  foot  straight  behind  me  and,  with  a 
kick-off  from  the  left  wall,  was  able  to  grasp 
the  longed-for  projection.  For  the  fraction  of  a 
second  the  situation  was  exciting,  for  the  long 
strain  in  the  chimney  had  sapped  my  strength. 
However,  the  left  finders  held  firmlv  until  a 
square  crevice  was  available  for  the  right  hand, 
and  I  swung  safely  up  and  across  into  the  recess. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  find  that 
the  pitch  contained  an  upper  storey,  which  rose 
about  twenty  feet  above  my  head.  Fortunately 
there  was  a  narrow  grass  patch  at  the  foot  of 
the  final  crack,  and  a  knob  of  outstanding  rock 
served  as  a  capital  hitch  for  the  rope,  whilst  my 
companions  struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
lower  chimnev. 

In  due  course  rav  brother  arrived  bv  my  side, 
somewhat  out  of  breath  and  limp. 

Whilst  the  speleologist  was  enjoying  the 
slimy  section  of  the  chimney,  I  turned  my 
attention  to  the  upper  storey,  and  found  that 
there  were  two  short  cracks  divided  by  a  steep 
ridge.      The   one    on    the  right  proved  the   more 
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amenable  to  attack,  and  I  was  soon  up  above 
in  the  open  bed  of  the  gully. 

The  automobilist  was  the  last  to  ascend  the 
chimney,  and  in  motoring  language  he  complained 
that  the  rocks  needed  lubricating,  for  they  gripped 
his  rough  clothes  like  a  '  fierce  clutch.' 

Eventually  they  all  came  to  my  level,  and 
there  was  an  easy  promenade  up  over  some  steep 
vegetation,  until  we  arrived  below  an  obstacle  about 
twenty  feet  high  and  formed  by  two  large  jammed 
boulders.  On  the  right  of  these  there  was  a  steep 
chimney,  which  looked  difficult,  but  proved  to  be 
easy  on  close  acquaintance. 

My  companions  seemed  extremely  elated  over 
their  conquest  of  the  Central  Cave  Pitch,  and 
disregarding  my  movements,  they  sat  down  on  the 
srass  ledsre  facing  down  the  gullv.  My  brother 
was  enlivening  their  halt  with  some  amusing 
story,  and  roars  of  laughter  echoed  through  the 
gorge  as  I  climbed  up  the  easy  chimney  on  the 
right.  Then  I  crossed  to  the  top  of  the  boulders, 
which  were  smooth  and  insidiouslv  covered  with 
Avet  moss  on  their  upper  edges.  It  struck  me 
that  an  ascent  over  these  would  dispel  some  of 
my  comrades'  surplus  energy  ;  so  after  swinging 
the  rope  round  until  it  hung  over  the  jammed 
stones,  I  broke  in  upon  their  hilarity  by  dislodging 
a  small  rock.  They  were  alert  in  a  moment ; 
and  seeing  me  up  above,  they  advanced  without 
hesitation  in  the  way  the  rope  led  them. 
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My  brother  seemed  very  puzzled  to  understand 
how  the  pitch  had  heen  climbed  without  disturbing 
the  moss  on  the  lower  ledges.  By  somewhat 
painfully  following  my  instructions,  and  after 
tremendous  exertion,  he  reached  his  hands  above 
the  sl^pery  upper  boulder,  but  failed  completely 
to  climb  over  its  top.  Time  after  time  he  tried  ; 
but  at  last  he  lost  hope,  and,  trusting  his  weight 
to  the  rope,  he  said  that  he  must  give  it  up. 

Whereupon  it  was  my  turn  to  tell  him  an 
amusing  story,  whilst  the  rope  was  wound  tightly 
around  a  suitable  rock.  I  likened  him  to  the 
Irishman  who  made  a  wager  that  he  would  swim 
across  a  river  a  hundred  vards  broad.  When  he 
got  within  five  yards  of  the  further  bank,  he  felt 
his  strength  failing  and  said :  '  Och !  begorra !  I 
must  turn  round  and  go  back.'  This  roused  my 
brother,  and  with  a  last  desperate  effort  he  was 
able  to  grip  the  slippery  boulder  and  sprawl  over 
its  summit. 

The  remainder  of  the  party  also  found  the 
pitch  most  entertaining,  and  it  is  perhaps  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  my  brother  saw  to  it  that 
any  encouragement  they  received  from  him  Avas 
absolutely  useless. 

The  walls  of  the  gully  now  rose  steeply  on  either 
side  of  us,  and  on  our  left  a  line  chimney  sloped 
vertically  up  to  the  sky  line.  It  is  composed  of 
firm,  rough  rock,  and  in  fine  weather  is  generally 
dry.     There  are  four  angular  stones  wedged  in  its 
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interior  at  convenient  points,  and  its  ascent  is 
delightful.  Under  certain  weather  conditions, 
when  for  instance  the  rocks  are  icy,  it  affords  a 
better  finish  to  the  clirnb  than  the  higher  Cave 
Pitch.  The  knowledge  of  its  existence  will 
probably  save  future  parties  from  becoming  be- 
nighted in  the  upper  section. 

However,  our  present  route  was  directly  up 
the  gully ;  so  we  clambered  over  a  small  grass 
pitch,  and  reached  the  point  that  is  seen  near  the 
foot  of  the  illustration  facing  this  page. 

Here  we  were  temporarily  stopped  by  a  small 
but  difficult  pitch.  The  narrow  chimney  between 
the  chockstones  and  the  right  wall  was  the 
obvious  route.  A  damp  cloud  had  gradually 
drifted  down  over  our  mountain,  and  a  persistent 
shower  had  made  the  rocks  very  slippery.  This, 
no  doubt,  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  small 
chimney,  but  in  any  case  we  all  found  its  com- 
mencement the  stiffest  problem  of  the  whole 
climl). 

Of  course  the  leader,  if  in  extremis,  can 
have  a  shoulder  here,  but  my  friends  had  not 
forgotten  my  joke  lower  down  and  absolutely 
refused  to  give  any  assistance.  Unconsciously 
they  did  aid  my  attempts,  for  their  jeering 
remarks  during  my  prolonged  struggle  to  effect 
a  lodgment  in  the  slippery  crack,  only  spurred 
me  on  to  more  determined  and  successful  effort. 

When  the  rest  of  the  party  had  emerged  sue- 
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cessfully  from  their  troubles  in  the  little  chimney, 
we  all  foregathered  in  the  damp  recesses  of  the 
Great  Cave  Pitch.  After  a  look  round  it,  we 
appreciated  Mr.  J.  M.  A.  Thomson's  statement, 
that  this  is  the  finest  cave  pitch  in  the  district. 
The  vertical  walls  of  the  imliv  are  between  three 
and  four  yards  apart,  and  a  chaos  of  splintered 
boulders  appear  to  have  fallen  from  above  and 
become  jammed  between  the  walls.  In  the  illus- 
tration the  place  looks  to  be  of  simple  construction, 
hut  viewed  from  inside  there  are  many  complica- 
tions and  interesting  features. 

Whilst  the  shower  outside  gradually  subsided, 
some  of  us  enjoyed  a  little  relaxation  in  attempting 
to  dispel  the  damp  mist  by  filling  the  cave  with 
tobacco  smoke.  The  speleologist  was  quick  to 
notice  the  behaviour  of  these  artificial  clouds, 
which  seemed  to  be  drawn  upwards  by  a  slight 
current  of  air.  He  propounded  the  theory  of  a 
through  route  somewhere  behind  the  tumbled 
mass  of  boulders  higher  up,  and  forthwith  he  set 
off  with  mv  brother  to  find  it. 

They  crept  up  about  thirty  feet  at  the  back 
of  the  cave,  and  spent  over  half  an  hour  in  dis- 
lodging some  small  rocks,  which  blocked  a  narrow 
tunnel-like  exit.  If  the  rest  of  us  had  been  proof 
against  the  wet  and  cold  conditions,  I  really  believe 
that  our  troglodyte  would  have  excavated  himself 
from  the  pitch  by  the  through  route  in  about  a 
week's  time.     He  was  able  to  get  his  head  out  of 
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the  hole,  but  a  bulge  of  rock  on  the  main  wall 
of  the  gully  stopped  further  progress.  He  was 
slow  to  realize  that  the  blade  even  of  a  Sheffield 
penknife  can  make  little  impression  on  the  solid 
rock  of  Craig  yr  Ysfa  ;  so  my  brother  kindly  and 
considerately  took  hold  of  his  legs  and  pulled  him 
down  the  smooth  hole  to  the  bed  of  the  gully. 

The  shower  had  meanwhile  disappeared  over 
the  bleak  slopes  beyond  Cwm  Eigiau,  and  glints 
of  bright  sunshine  induced  us  to  look  for  a  way 
out  of  our  damp  resting-place. 

The  rocky  roof  of  the  Great  Cave  overhung  our 
heads  for  several  yards,  and  just  below  its  outer 
extremity  a  large  boulder  was  bridged  across  the 
gully.  About  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  nearer  the 
back  of  the  cave  where  we  stood,  there  was  a 
similar  natural  rock  bridge.  The  top  of  this  was 
accessible  from  the  bed  of  the  gully,  but  the 
darkness  of  the  place  and  the  scarcity  of  footholds 
made  the  scramble  thereto  decidedly  difficult. 

My  position  astride  the  sharp  crest  of  this 
bridge  was  uncomfortable  in  the  extreme,  but  I  re- 
member the  view  outwards  and  downwards  was 
singularly  impressive.  Bright  daylight  streamed 
into  the  cave  through  the  hole  above  the  outer 
bridge.  I  could  just  discern  a  sloping  ledge, 
which  led  outwards  along  the  wall  on  my  right, 
until  it  was  possible  to  creep  through  a  hole 
at  its  extremity  on  the  left  side  of  the  outer 
bridge ;    and   thence    clamber  to   the  top   of   the 
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boulders  which  crown  the  pitch.  By  executing 
a  mild  hand-traverse  across  the  inner  bridge,  it 
was  possible  to  gain  the  end  of  this  ledge.  At  its 
commencement  some  small  spikes  of  rock  afforded 
safe  anchorage,  and  thus  rendered  the  traverse 
along  it  comparatively  safe. 

True  it  is  that  handholds  were  troublesome  to 
find  in  the  darkness,  and  at  one  point  the  rock- 
wall  that  overhung  above  my  head  made  these 
indispensable  ;  also  the  footholds  aggravated  the 
difficulty  by  sloping  downwards  at  several  places. 
Luckilv  these   awkward  details  were  distributed 

■ 

at  various  stages  of  the  traverse. 

If  the  rocks  are  dry,  I  have  since  found  that 
this  place  loses  many  of  its  terrors.  With  the 
rope  properly  manipulated,  there  is  little  serious 
danger ;  though  a  clumsy  slip  made  by  either  the 
first  or  last  climber  of  a  party,  might  prove 
troublesome.  The  culprit  would  probably  swing 
clear  into  space,  and  perform  some  pendulum-like 
gymnastics,  with  a  sensational  view  far  down  into 
the  abyss  of  the  Great  Gully.  Though  Ave  dis- 
cussed this  contingency,  none  of  us  put  it  to  a 
practical  test ;  and  we  eventually  emerged  from 
the  hole  at  the  left  side  of  the  outer  bridge. 

In  passing  upwards  and  along  to  the  final 
obstacle,  we  found  the  small  hole  which  the 
speleologist  had  explored  from  below.  It  was 
some  distance  bevond  the  roof  of  the  cave,  and 
came  out  between   some  great  boulders  and  the 
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wall  of  the  gully  on  the  right.  Though  we 
pointed  out  to  the  advocate  of  this  through  route 
that  some  powerful  explosive  would  be  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  outlet,  he  disputed  our  opinion. 
He  vowed  to  return  some  day  soon  and  complete 
his  handiwork.  If  he  succeeds,  the  finest  cave 
pitch  in  Snowdonia  will  lose  its  interest  to 
climbers,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  next 
party  will  make  it  their  religious  duty  to  roll  as 
large  a  boulder  as  possible  into  the  mouth  of 
the  exit. 

Our  climb  was  now  almost  over,  and  we  soon 
scaled  the  boulders  that  block  the  gully  just 
below  the  old  sheep-wall,  which  marks  the  top  of 
the  crags. 

The  rain-clouds  had  almost  disappeared,  and 
we  revelled  in  the  sunshine  on  the  summit  ridge. 
The  welcome  warmth  induced  us  to  jmrtially 
undress  and  hang  our  wet  garments  to  dry  on  the 
upper  crags.  During  this  process,  we  compared 
notes  regarding  various  details  of  the  climb. 

Of  course  the  motorist  was  an  expert  on 
timing  methods,  and  he  told  us  that  we  had  spent 
4  hours  14  minutes  in  the  s;ullv.  Much  of  this 
time  had  been  spent  in  exploring  and  recon- 
noitring sundry  variations.  However,  we  had 
moved  quickly  on  the  whole  ;  and  our  160  feet  of 
rope  proved  just  sufficient.  Judging  from  the 
experiences  of  our  predecessors,  as  Avell  as  our 
own,    I    suggest    that   a   party   of   four   climbers 
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should  not  begin  the  ascent  of  the  Great  Gully 
unless  they  have  four  clear  hours  of  daylight  at 
their  disposal. 

When  the  sun  disappeared  behind  some  dark 
clouds  above  Carnedd  Dafydd  the  air  grew  chilly, 
and  we  again  donned  our  somewhat  tattered 
garments.  Then,  after  hiding  our  ropes  and 
camera  under  some  rocks  on  Pen  y  Waen  Wen, 
for  we  hoped  to  further  explore  Craig  yr  Ysfa 
next  day,  we  scampered  down  to  Ffynnon  Llugwy 
and  thence  valley  wards. 


fijdfk. 


CHAPTER   V 

THE  CARNEDDS  {continued),  CRAIG  YR  YSFA,  SOME 
REMAINING  GULLIES  AND  THE  AMPHI- 
THEATRE   BUTTRESS. 

The  Arch  Gully. — We  were  really  a  party 
of  four  for  this  day's  climbing,  but  our  two 
companions  took  so  long  to  get  into  their 
mountainering  garments  and  complete  their 
tonsorial  routine,  that  my  brother  and  I  started 
before  them.  The  reason  was  not  as  they 
suggested,  that  we  felt  ashamed  to  accompany 
them  with  our  disreputable  garments  and 
unshaven  faces.  The  truth  was  that  we  were 
glad  to  leave  them  behind,  whilst  we  descended 
the  Arch  Gully ;  because  two  climbers  are  better 
than  four  when  loose  stones  have  to  be  dealt  with. 
Knowing  this,  I  am  afraid  we  rather  hurried 
across  the  damp  ground  from  Gwern-y-gof-isaf, 
to  the  right  of  Efynnon  Llugwy,  and  up  by  our 
favourite  route  to  Pen  y  Waen  Wen.  There  we 
found  our  cache,  and  appropriated  one  of  the 
ropes  which  had  been  left  after  our  previous 
day's  work  in  the  Great  Gully. 

We  left  a  note  at  the  top  of  the  climb,  asking 
our  friends  to  go  round  and  join  us  later  on  at  the 
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foot  of  the  Amphitheatre.  Then  we  descended 
into  the  steep  bed  of  our  gully  and  soon  reached 
the  top  of  the  summit  pitch.  This  was  about 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  consisted  of  several  jammed 
boulders.  There  was  ample  handhold  on  the 
upper  stones,  and  we  easily  descended  into  a 
fissure  in  the  right  wall ;  and  thus  down  to  the 
screes  which  led  to  the  next  item  of  interest. 

This  was  a  pitch  fully  twenty-five  feet  in 
height,  and  we  noticed  that  several  of  the  rocks 
which  formed  it  were  loose.  However,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  getting  down  between  the  boulders 
and  the  right  wall ;  and  we  encountered  many 
loose  screes  before  reaching  the  top  of  the  next 
obstacle. 

The  great  rock,  which  bridged  across  the 
steep,  clean-cut  Avails  of  our  gully  and  hung  far 
up  above  our  heads,  aroused  our  photographic  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  our  camera  was  up  on  Pen  y  Waen 
Wen.  My  brother  tried  to  justify  our  reluctance 
to  return  for  it  bv  remarking  on  the  wonderful 
resemblance  between  this  rock-bridge  on  Craig  yr 
Ysfa  and  the  well-known  one  in  Gust's  Gully  on 
Great  End.  We  agreed  that  it  was  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  have  two  photographs  of  what  appeared  to 
be  the  same  subject.  The  matter  was  definitely 
settled  when  we  heard  a  shout  from  one  of  our 
friends  who  had  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  gully 
and  had  upset,  of  course  accidentally,  some  loose 
screes     into    its    funnel-shaped     interior.       Very 
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naturally  we  loudly  denounced  him,  but  were  lucky 
enough  to  gain  the  shelter  of  the  cave  below  the 
third  jritch  just  before  a  juvenile  avalanche  of 
stones  crashed  past  us,  filling  our  eyes  and 
literally  shutting  our  mouths  with  sulphurous 
dust.  When  the  din  had  subsided,  I  raised  my 
head  above  the  pitch  and  shouted  to  our  friends 
some  personal  remarks  about  lunatics  and  their 
proper  place  of  abode  in  this  world.  We  soon 
arrived  at  a  proper  understanding  as  to  our 
various  responsibilities,  and  my  brother  and  I 
continued  downwards  in  peace. 

Just  below  the  bridge  we  came  above  a  fine- 
looking  pitch.  The  gully  narrowed  down  to  a 
width  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  much  undercut  below  the  jammed  stones. 
By  peeping  over  these,  we  judged  that  the  screes 
at  the  foot  of  the  obstacle  were  fully  sixty 
feet  below  us.  Then  we  searched  diligently,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  find  a  good  hitch  for  the  rope, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  descent  of  the  last 
climber.  However,  my  brother,  with  commendable 
optimism,  said  that  he  saw  plenty  of  holds  in 
the  upper  part,  so  he  swung  over  the  pitch  and, 
after  some  careful  lowering  processes,  arrived 
at  the  bottom  in  safety.  He  tendered  much 
useful  advice,  and  I  found  that  by  keeping  well 
out  of  the  narrower  part  of  the  chimney,  and 
using  some  sloping  but  capacious  footholds,  it 
was  just  possible  to  descend  safely  by  the  usual 
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back -and -foot  method  when  facing  the  left  wall 
of  the  gully. 

Below  the  pitch  there  was  nothing  of  further 
interest  until  we  arrived  at  a  broad  grass  terrace 
which  stretches  across  the  face  of  the  mountain 
and  affords  an  exit  from  the  Arch  Gully  on  either 
side.  We  were  surprised  to  hear  the  noise  of 
falling  stones  in  the  Pinnacle  Gully,  which  could 
be  easily  entered  from  this  ledge.  This  was 
soon  explained ;  for  one  of  our  friends  thrust 
his  head  suddenly  around  the  buttress,  and  seemed 
relieved  to  find  that  we  had  forgotten  the  episode 
of  the  avalanche. 

Then  we  learned  that  the  fourth  member  of 
the  party  had  gone  back  to  change  his  odd  boots 
at  Gwern-y-gof-isaf.  Climbers  have  often  been 
accused  of  absent-mindedness,  but  I  scarcelv 
thought  that  our  matter-of-fact  friend  could  have 
walked  almost  to  the  foot  of  a  climb  with  a 
climbing-boot  on  one  foot  and  a  light  boot  for 
city  wear  on  the  other.  However,  this  was  what 
had  happened,  and  be  it  noted  that  we  were 
essentially  a  teetotal  party. 

It  Avas  impossible  to  waste  the  day  waiting 
for  our  wandering  member,  so  Ave  tied  on  the 
rope  and  descended  several  slabby  jntches  of  no 
special  character  or  interest,  until  Ave  gained  the 
foot  of  the  easy  chockstone  pitch  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Arch  Gully. 

The   Bending  Gully. — We  started  this  climb 
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a  few  yards  to  the  right  of  the  Arch  Gully ;  in 
fact,  the  initial  pitches  of  both  routes  are  very 
similar  and  they  stand  side  by  side,  with  only  a 
narrow  buttress  of  rock  dividing  them.  The  first 
pitch  was  easily  passed  on  the  left,  and  our  present 
gully  continued  easily  upwards  over  some  wet 
slabs  to  a  patch  of  screes.  Above  these  the  course 
bent  sharply  to  the  right,  and  the  first  obstacle 
met  round  the  corner  was  a  sloping  pitch  with 
four,  small,  wedged  boulders  in  the  narrow  crack 
which  formed  the  watery  bed  of  the  gully. 

The  next  section  of  the  route  was  very  similar 
in  construction,  and  consisted  of  a  single  jammed 
stone  pitch  which,  like  those  below,  could  be 
comfortably  passed  on  the  right.  There  now 
ensued  a  long  slanting  pitch,  where  the  leader 
ran  out  about  forty  feet  of  rope.  The  lower  part 
was  lacking  in  handholds,  but  the  way  grew 
simpler  above,  and  there  was  no  trouble  in 
mounting  over  the  two  stones  that  dominated 
the  pitch. 

We  next  crept  around  a  corner  on  the  right 
to  a  quartz-covered  slab,  and  then  up  a  twelve- 
foot  corner  which  brought  us  to  easy  ground. 

The  next  point  of  interest  was  an  amusing 
little  chimney,  with  very  rough  sides,  where 
some  of  us  left  portions  of  our  tattered  gar- 
ments. The  gully  here  became  rather  difficult 
to  find ;  the  last  obvious  trace  of  it  was  where 
it    trended    to    the   left   up    to   a   large    boulder 
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jammed  in  the  crags.  This  we  climbed  on  the 
left,  and  after  two  more  easy  pitches  of  the  same 
variety  we  arrived  at  the  summit. 

Our  friend  was  not  long  in  discovering  our 
whereabouts.  He  looked  far  too  dry,  happy  and 
comfortable  when  compared  with  our  bedraggled 
appearance,  which  was  the  natural  result  of 
tackling  the  slimy  lower  pitches  and  the  wet, 
narrow  chimnev  in  the  Arch  Gull  v.  Bein^  a 
practical  advocate  of  the  equality  of  climbers,  I 
suggested  that  he  should  join  our  other  com- 
panion in  an  attempt  on  the  gully  east  of  the 
Amphitheatre  Buttress,  now  called  the  Avalanche 
Gully,  whilst  we  made  further  ex p]  oration  of  the 
face.  They  gladly  complied  with  the  suggestion, 
and  as  a  result  we  went  back  to  Gwern-v-2:of-isaf 
that  evening  all  equally  wet  and  disreputable- 
looking,  but  happy  and  well  satisfied  with  our 
day's  climbing. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  first  recorded  ascent 
of  the  Arch  Gully  was  made  on  April  10,  1901, 
by  Messrs.  J.  M.  A.  Thomson,  B.  Williams, 
B.  P.  Backwell  and  M.  K.  Smith.  I  gathered 
from  a  conversation  with  two  members  of  the 
party,  that  a  large  quantity  of  snow  masked 
much  of  the  interest  of  the  climb.  Under  ordinary 
summer  conditions  the  pitch  directly  under  the 
bridge-rock  is  of  sufficient  difficulty  to  need 
careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  leading 
climber. 
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The  Avalanche  Gully. — This  is  the  well- 
marked  gully  immediately  to  the  left  of  the 
Amphitheatre  Buttress.  In  its  middle  and  lower 
reaches  it  is  filled  by  a  mass  of  shattered  rocks, 
which  have  fallen  from  the  weathered  cliffs  that 
form  its  left  retaining  wall.  Messrs.  Puttrell  and 
Leighton  made  the  first  recorded  ascent  of  it 
early  in  the  May  of  1905. 

The  lower  part  of  the  gully  consists  of  loose 
screes  with  one  small  pitch.  The  first  obstacle 
of  importance  is  a  fine  cave,  roofed  by  a  great 
boulder  and  the  overhanging  left  wall.  The  sides 
of  the  gully  and  the  top  of  the  chockstone  are 
very  smooth,  but  it  is  possible  to  force  a  way 
up  the  right-hand  side.  An  alternative  route 
could  be  made  by  climbing  some  grass  ledges  on 
the  right,  and  thence  traversing  back  into  the 
loose  bed  of  the  gully,  which  is  about  a  yard  wide 
at  the  point  of  arrival. 

A  few  feet  higher  a  small  boulder  blocks  the 
gully,  but  it  affords  no  difficulty.  The  loose  rocks 
now  rise  at  an  abrupt  angle  for  about  forty  feet, 
until  one  is  confronted  by  a  deep  recess  crowned 
by  several  jammed  boulders ;  and  some  few  feet 
below  the  top  the  recess  is  bridged  by  another 
rock.  This  place  can  be  easily  climbed  by  reaching 
the  bridge  from  behind,  and  from  thence  the 
upper  stone  can  be  safely  surmounted. 

The  chasm  now  opens  out  until  its  width  must 
be   at   least    fifty   feet,    and   the    rock   scenery  is 
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magnificent.  The  route  then  lies  up  over  great 
masses  of  fallen  rock  in  a  most  unstable  state 
of  equilibrium.  After  about  300  feet  of  this,  the 
climber  will  probably  have  decided  not  to  re- 
commend this  course  to  his  best  friends. 

The  gully  becomes  narrow  again  near  the  top, 
but  the  nature  of  the  rock  might  be  well  described 
as  a  cunning  conglomeration  of  slate  and  mud. 
There  are  three  short  pitches  in  the  upper  stretch, 
but  they  possess  no  intrinsic  difficulties  beyond 
that  connected  with  the  judicious  selection  of  the 
firmest  available  hand-  and  foot-holds. 

This  unpleasant  portion  may  be  avoided  by 
taking  to  the  final  part  of  the  Amphitheatre 
Buttress,  which  is  easily  accessible  from  where 
the  narrow  section  of  the  upper  part  of  the  gully 
begins. 

The  Amphitheatre  Buttress. — This  fine  rock 
ridge  rises  steeply  at  the  entrance  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre, and  forms  its  left-hand  retaining  wall 
throughout.  Seen  from  some  points  of  the  summit 
ridge,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  bulky  pillar 
united  to  the  main  mass  of  the  mountain  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  rock.  The  buttresses  of  Craig  vr 
Ysfa  are,  as  a  rule,  too  indefinite  to  afford  any 
very  satisfactory  route,  but  this  remark  does  not 
apply  to  the  climb  now  under  consideration  ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  Great  Gully,  it  is  probably 
the  best  course  on  Craig  yr  Ysfa. 

A  few  days  after  the  three  climbs   previously 
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mentioned,  Messrs.  Leighton  and  Puttrell  made 
its  ascent  with  us.  We  started  the  climb  from 
a  broad  grass  ledge  that  ran  across  the  buttress, 
where  its  lower  rocks  tapered  away  and  vanished 
amongst  the  mass  of  screes  that  descend  from 
the  Amphitheatre.  Here  we  built  a  cairn  on  a 
flat  rock. 

The  climb  began  up  the  sharply  defined  crest 
of  the  ridge  that  almost  overhung  the  chasm  on 
our  right.  We  scrambled  easily  up  on  rock  and 
grass  ledges,  until  an  overhanging  nose  of  rock, 
about  sixty  feet  above  the  cairn,  barred  our 
progress.  Fortunately  there  was  a  steep  crack 
on  our  right,  which  cut  in  behind  the  nose ; 
reaching  this,  it  was  possible  to  clamber  up  to 
a  rock  ledge  which  Avas  most  conveniently  jnaced 
as  a  base  of  operations  for  the  next  section.  This 
was  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  consisted 
of  steep  slabs  with  the  hand-  and  foot-holds  awk- 
wardly placed.  At  the  top  of  the  slabs,  I  found 
it  advisable  to  step  across  to  the  left  by  means 
of  tiny  footholds  on  to  a  loose  heather  ledge. 
Here  an  excellent  belay ing-pin  was  available. 

From  this  heather  ledge  we  continued  straight 
ahead  up  a  bilberry-filled  gully,  which  finished 
in  a  small  cave  below  some  overhanging  boulders. 
These  proved  on  closer  inspection  to  be  danger- 
ously loose.  To  prevent  our  being  swept  out  of 
the  gully,  should  the  tottering  debris  become 
dislodged  during  my  exit  from  the  cave,  we  all 
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foregathered  in  its  uttermost  recesses.  It  was 
a  tight  squeeze  to  get  the  four  of  us  inside  out 
of  the  line  of  fire.  Then  after  wriggling  up 
until  I  could  walk  out  from  under  the  over- 
hanging rock,  by  using  as  footholds  sundry  heads 
and  shoulders  of  my  companions,  I  was  able  to 
gain  anchorage  above  without  disturbing  the 
larger  boulders.  By  using  the  rope  some  of  the 
party  came  uj)  direct  on  the  left  wall,  and  our 
sheet  anchor  cleared  out  the  dangerous  fragments 
which  blocked  up  the  proper  exit. 

The  whole  ridge  appeared  to  tremble  as  the 
impromptu  mountain  artillery  went  crashing  down 
the  crags,  amidst  a  blinding  cloud  of  sulphurous 
smoke  and  dust.  Anyhow,  Ave  left  this  place  in 
excellent  order  for  future  visitors,  and  scrambled 
about  thirty  feet  up  our  small  gully,  until  it 
disappeared  in  a  broad  heather  ledge,  which 
stretched  across  the  ridge  below  an  overhanging 
buttress. 

This  was  about  forty  feet  in  height,  and  its 
most  vulnerable  point  of  attack  was  a  projecting 
corner  which  abutted  on  the  right-hand  ex- 
tremitv  of  the  ledffe.  Tin1  view  down  into  the 
Amphitheatre  on  our  right  was  decidedly  sensa- 
tional, and  the  difficulty  of  climbing  this  place 
was  aggravated  by  the  slight  looseness  of  a 
pointed  splinter  of  rock.  I  found  it  necessary 
to  use  this  insecure  pinnacle,  both  as  hand-  and 
foot-hold    in    turn;    but    as   my    companions     all 
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swarmed  up  successfully  by  the  same  way,  their 
sarcastic  remarks  about  my  nervousness  were 
probably  justified.  However,  the  matter  is  men- 
tioned in  hopes  that  it  may  incline  the  leaders 
of  future  parties  to  handle  that  loose  splinter 
tenderly.  Above  this  point  we  stepped  round 
a  corner  on  the  right  to  a  diminutive  grass  ledge. 
From  thence  it  only  remained  to  scramble  up  a 
steep  slab  until  another  broad  heather  terrace 
was  available. 

Somewhat  more  broken  rocks  rose  above  us  at 
a  less  severe  angle,  but  the  steepness  of  the  face 
made  us  all  climb  very  carefully.  The  slab  at  the 
top  of  this  section  was  rather  smooth,  but  we  soon 
reached  the  profuse  vegetation  on  the  crest  of  the 
buttress.  After  a  long  promenade  over  this,  we 
came  to  a  point  where  the  buttress  quickly  assumed 
the  proportions  of  a  ridge,  and  Ave  had  striking 
views  down  into  the  chasms  on  either  side. 

Our  collective  progress  was  soon  arrested  by 
a  steep  drop  in  the  ridge,  which  we  descended 
easily.  Then  a  bulky  '  gendarme '  about  fifteen 
feet  high  obstructed  the  way.  However,  I 
gripped  him  just  below  the  shoulder;  and  finding 
a  toe-hold  some  distance  above  his  right  foot  I 
Avas  able,  thanks  to  his  good-natured  indulgence, 
to  reach  his  mossv  head,  and  °;et  astride  it. 
Then  my  companions  came  up  one  at  a  time, 
until  I  feared  for  the  stability  of  the  rocky 
guardian  of  our  route. 
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The  next  portion  of  the  ridge  demanded 
serious  attention.  It  narrowed  until  its  crest 
was  a  veritable  knife-ed^e  of  rock  which  led 
across  to  easier  ground  on  the  upper  continuation 
of  the  buttress.  The  descent  from  our  '  gen- 
darme '  was  not  a  serious  matter,  but  the  passage 
of  the  narrow  ridge  was  exciting.  By  gripping 
it  with  the  feet  and  knees  it  was  possible  to 
clamber  across  the  mauvais  pas.  I  remember 
that  the  excitement  lay,  not  in  the  mode  of 
progress,  but  in  the  uncertainty  of  its  successful 
issue,  for  the  weathered  crest  of  the  ridge  was 
extremely  fragile.  I  cleared  off  most  of  the 
crumbling  holds,  and  my  companions  were  able 
to  cross  to  terra  fir  ma  with  much  greater 
confidence.* 

\Ye  here  had  a  view  down  the  uninteresting 
part  of  the  Avalanche  Gully.  The  whole  place 
was  scarred  and  marked  bv  a  tremendous  rock- 
fall  from  the  high  crags  up  on  the  left  wall. 
Such  evidences  of  the  forces  of  nature  are  seldom 
met  with  on  our  British  mountains,  and  in  the 
Alps  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  see  the  work  of 
destruction  at  such  close  quarters.  The  avalanche 
was  evidently  of  very  recent  date,  and  some  of 
our  party  expressed  sorrow  because  the  spectacle 
had  not  been  delayed  until  the  day  of  our  visit. 
The  sight  would  certainly  have  been  terrific,  but 

*  See  illustration  opposite.     The  middle  figure  is  crossing  the 
i  dge,  whilst  the  last  climber  sits  astride  the  '  gendarme.' 
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scarcely  a  safe  one,  for  the  sides  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre Buttress  showed  traces  of  their  being 
struck  by  stray  pieces  of  flying  rock. 

Our  sheet-anchor  amused  us  here  by  telling: 
us  of  a  well-known  London  clergyman,  who,  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  compared  the  difficulties  of 
the  Christian  life  with  those  of  the  Alpine 
climber  '  who  cuts  steps  in  the  roaring  ava- 
lanche.' Woe  betide  the  unlucky  climber  who 
is  practising  step-cutting  in  the  Craig  yr  Ysfa 
Gully  when  another  avalanche  occurs  ! 

Above  this,  the  broad  buttress  soon  led  us 
up  over  easy  ground  to  a  steep  nose  of  rock 
about  thirty  feet  high.  This  gave  an  interesting 
finish  to  our  climb,  and  we  emerged  on  the 
sky  line  at  some  prominent  rocks,  where  our 
final  cairn  now  stands. 

The  Amphitheatre  Gullies. — There  are  four 
distinct  gullies  leading  up  out  of  the  Amphi- 
theatre. The  first  one  to  be  noticed  is  that  which 
starts  quite  close  to  the  Amphitheatre  Buttress, 
and  this  is  the  easiest  way  out  to  the  top  of  the 
crags.  This,  one  we  called  the  A  Gully,  and  its 
ascent  consists  mostly  of  short,  easy  pitches  of 
rock  and  steep  grass.  It  has  a  left-hand  fork 
near  the  bottom,  which  leads  up  to  a  col  on  the 
Amphitheatre  Buttress  ;  but  the  direct  climb  is 
preferable.  About  150  feet  from  the  top,  there 
is  another  unsatisfactory  branch  to  the  left ;  but 
keeping    to    the    main    gully    a    small    jammed 
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boulder  forms  an  obstacle  which  can  be  easily 
passed  on  the  right. 

Almost  in  the  middle  of  the  Amphitheatre 
there  arises  the  most  prominent  and  difficult  of 
the  gullies.  Named  in  alphabetical  sequence 
from  left  to  right,  this  is  the  B  Gully.  The 
beginning  looks  fascinatingly  easy,  but  about 
half-way  up  it  is  blocked  by  the  finest  pitch  in 
the  Amphitheatre.  There  is  a  narrow,  vertical 
crack  surmounted  by  a  large  smooth  overhanging 
boulder,  and  we  met  with  considerable  difficulty 
in  surmounting  it.  The  weather  was  bad  on  the 
day  of  our  visit,  and  one  of  the  party  found  it 
easier  to  climb  up  by  some  steep  grass-  and  rock- 
ledges  on  the  right.  A  little  chimney  here 
gives  access  to  a  narrow  recess,  from  whence  a 
difficult  upward  traverse  across  rickety  grass- 
ledges  brings  the  bed  of  the  gully  within  reach. 
Thence  upwards  the  way  lies  over  steep,  loose 
vegetation,  and  only  one  small  pitch  breaks  the 
monotony  of  the  ascent. 

The  C  Gully  is  distinctly  unsatisfactory  on 
account  of  its  friable  internal  construction ; 
though,  the  commencement  is  distinctly  promising. 
This  is  below,  and  close  to,  the  magnificent  right- 
hand  retaining  wall  of  the  Amphitheatre,  and 
consists  of  a  double-storeyed  pitch.  There  is 
no  difficulty  in  scrambling  up  it ;  nor  in 
continuing  over  the  loose  screes  that  lead 
straight  ahead,  to  where  a  large  slabby  rock  has 
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fallen  into  the  bed  of  the  <mllv.  In  the  left 
of  this  there  is  a  curious  hole  which  forms  a 
natural  funnel  for  the  debris  which  comes  down 
from  above. 

The  G  and  D  gullies  are  identical  up  to  this 
point,  but  the  former  turns  away  to  the  left,  and 
an  unstable,  sloping,  vegetation-covered  pitch  is 
soon  in  evidence.  Then  a  loose  moss-covered 
slab,  with  good  holds  on  the  right  wall,  forms 
an  introduction  to  an  obstacle  which  consists 
of  two  large  boulders  jammed  across  the  gully. 
This  can  be  negotiated  by  spanning  the  chasm 
with  a  foot  on  either  side,  and  working  upwards 
until  it  is  possible  to  gain  reliable  handholds 
to  the  right  of  the  top  of  the  pitch. 

The  upper  part  of  this  course  is  extremely 
rotten  and  dangerous.  A  rock  buttress  divides 
the  gully,  and  the  division  on  the  right  is  narrow 
and  contains  several  insecure,  small  bridged  rocks. 
The  left-hand  section  is  built  in  a  broader  mould, 
but  for  several  yards  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
find  a  single  firm  hold  for  hand  or  foot.  Both 
branches  unite  near  the  top  and  finish  up  an 
easy  grass  slope. 

The  D  gully  branches  off  at  the  point 
previously  mentioned,  and  the  way  lies  up  a 
steep  corner  on  the  right.  It  is  lavishly  supplied 
with  good  hand-  and  foot-holds,  and  about  thirty 
feet  above  the  start  some  broad  grass  ledges  are 
easily    gained.      A   few   feet   higher   the    bed   of 
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the  gully  becomes  much  more  indefinite  than 
those  formerly  dealt  with,  for  it  is  possible  to 
ziff-zasr  across  the  slabby  rocks,  and  thus  reach 
the  summit  by  a  variety  of  routes. 

An  off-day  can  be  profitably  spent  in  exploring 
the  more  remote  crags  of  the  Carnedds,  and  the 
wonderful  cwms  which  are  such  a  marked  feature 
of  these  peaks.  We  found  the  mountain  walk 
from  Ogwen  Cottage  to  Llyn  Dulyn  a  glorious 
one.  By  traversing  the  shoulder  of  Carnedd 
Dafydd,  we  tramped  across  to  Bwlch  Hen  and 
thence  straight  down  the  steeji  screes,  until  the 
gully  was  found,  which  contained  the  Craig  yr 
Ysfa  Pinnacle. 

The  ascent  of  this  provided  a  pleasant  inter- 
lude, and  though  it  was  remarkably  steep,  there 
were  abundant  holds  for  various  parts  of  one's 
anatomy ;  in  fact,  one  of  our  party  remarked 
that  whenever  he  felt  for  a  hold  he  found  i\ 
good  handful.  We  also  proved  it  to  be  possible 
to  scale  the  pinnacle  from  the  gully  on  its  east 
side.  This  was  rather  more  exhilarating,  and 
the  commencement  required  forethought,  other- 
wise one's  arrival  on  the  higher  ledge  was 
decidedly  ungainly.  Thence  to  the  top  the  way 
was  adorned  with  several  splendid  crevices  which 
made  this  rather  sensational  portion  comparatively 
safe. 

After  our  interview  with  the  Pinnacle,  we 
continued    across    the     swampy    head    of    Cwm 
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Eigiaiij  and  keeping  along  in  a  northerly 
direction  at  a  high  level,  Ave  had  a  peep  down 
into  Melynllyn.  There  was  apparently  nothing 
there  to  arouse  our  climbing  instincts,  so  we 
skirted  across  the  steep  rock  and  grass  slope 
above  the  lake,  until  the  dark  waters  of  Llyn 
Dulyn  lay  at  our  feet.  Disappointment  again 
rewarded  us,  for  there  was  evidently  no  climb 
available  to  justify  such  a  long  tramp  from 
Ogwen. 

The  unique  features  of  the  place  were  the 
grandeur  of  its  scenery,  and  the  manner  in  Avhich 
the  central  cliff  in  the  Cwm  descended  sheer  into 
the  lake.  I  doubt  whether  even  a  mountain 
sheep  could  walk  completely  round  its  shores.  We 
found  it  possible  to  climb  directly  up  the  steepest 
portion  without  serious  difficulty.  Certainly  Ave 
did  use  the  rope,  but  it  Avas  merely  to  prevent 
our  more  energetic  members  from  droAvning  them- 
selves in  the  Llyn. 

It  Avas  my  peculiar  privilege  to  sit  on  a  safe 
ledge,  and  hold  the  end  of  the  rope,  whilst  the 
aquatic  ones  performed  some  high  dives  from  the 
cliff  into  the  lake's  chilly  depths.  When  they 
reappeared  on  the  surface,  it  Avas  my  duty  to  play 
them  steadily  to  the  rocky  shore,  and  then  assist 
them  up  the  steep  ascent.  Their  enthusiasm 
seemed  endless,  so  at  last  I  Avas  compelled  to 
resort  to  tying  sirp-knots  in  the  rope.  By  a 
judicious  use  of  well-timed  jerks,  I  led  them  to 
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share   my   opinion   that   a   climbing-rope    is    not 
intended  for  such  tender  uses. 

Some  one  remembered  the  story  of  some 
famous  mountaineers,  who,  m  puris  naturalibus, 
ascended  a  waterfall  chasm  amongst  the  Coolins. 
He  suggested  the  same  methods  for  our  present 
route.  However,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
was  no  excuse  for  such  a  proceeding  on  this 
occasion ;  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  instincts  of 
respectability  prevailed,  so  Ave  scrambled  up  the 
crags  clad  in  normal  garb. 

We  found  it  a  pleasant  finish  to  our  day's 
ramble  to  walk  up  the  long  grassy  slopes  to  the 
top  of  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  and  thence  over  Carnedd 
Dafydd  down  to  Ogwen  Cottage. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  CLIMBS  ON  CARNEDD  DAFYDD 

Cefn  Ysgolion  Duon  (the  Ridge  of  the  Black 
Ladders). — As  seen  enshrouded  in  the  gloom  of 
an  earlv  November  morning,  there  are  few 
mountain  valleys  in  Britain  which  compare  with 
Cwm  Llafar,  for  the  solitary  grandeur  and  wildness 
of  its  scenery.  As  we  walk  eastwards  towards 
the  head  of  the  Cwm,  the  long  boulder-strewn 
slopes  of  Carnedd  Llewelyn  on  our  left  serve 
to  accentuate  the  impressiveness  of  the  great 
precipice  of  the  Black  Ladders,  which  drops 
almost  vertically  from  the  serrated  ridge  of 
Carnedd  Dafydd. 

Like  that  of  many  Welsh  mountains  its  name, 
or  our  English  translation  thereof,  is  strikingly 
appropriate.  The  rocks  are  singularly  dark  in 
colour,  and  the  grassy  ledges  which  run  in 
curiously  regular  lines  across  the  cliffs,  might 
be  aptly  compared  to  the  rungs  of  a  gigantic 
ladder. 

Standing  by  the  side  of  what  are  evidently 
the  swampy  remains  of  the  mountain  lake  which 
once  upon  a  time  adorned  the  head  of  the  Cwm, 
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we  obtain  a  capital  idea  of  the  topography  of  the 
cliff.  Around  to  our  right  towards  the  top  of 
Carnedd  Dafydd,  there  stretches  a  long  slope 
of  broken-up  crag,  which  would  yield  plenty  of 
interesting  scrambling,  but  no  definite  course  of 
much  length.  As  the  eye  moves  eastward,  the 
rocks  quickly  grow  steeper,  and  some  water-worn 
slabs  continue  round  almost  to  the  point  where 
the  great  rift  of  the  Western  Gully  splits  the 
face  from  bottom  to  top. 

This  is  the  best  climb  on  the  Black  Ladders, 
and  in  fact  there  are  few  better  in  all  Wales. 
It  might  be  conveniently  classed  with  the  direct 
ascent  of  Moss  Ghyll  on  Scawfell,  both  as  re- 
gards interest  and  difficulty.  The  gully  is  very 
steep  for  about  300  feet,  and  from  the  head  of 
the  Cwm,  it  is  seen  to  contain  at  least  three 
black-looking  pitches  of  formidable  aspect.  These 
appear  to  rise  equidistant  one  above  the  other, 
and  the  intermediate  sections  apparently  contain 
numerous  smaller  problems. 

To  the  left  of  this  Western  Gully  there  is 
a  broad  buttress,  where  the  grassy  rungs  of  the 
Ladders  are  strongly  developed,  and  there 
probably  several  courses  await  discovery.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  these  would  be 
useful  climbs ;  for  a  second  party  could  scarcely 
find  and  follow  the  route  of  their  predecessors, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  complication  of  the 
lower  terraces  below  the  steeper  portion. 
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The  next  great  opening  lies  in  the  angle  of 
the  crags,  where  they  bend  in  a  more  northerly 
direction.  This  is  the  Central  or  Bending  Gully, 
and  in  itself  it  is  rather  disappointing.  It  really 
begins  lower  down  than  any  of  the  other  courses ; 
but  is  built  in  a  much  less  fearsome  mould  than 
its  western  neighbour,  and  rank  vegetation  is 
much  in  evidence. 

To  the  left  of  this  gully  there  is  a  range  of 
precipice  which  is  remarkably  steep,  and  its  base 
is  undercut  in  places.  The  same  long  parallel 
grass  ledges  are  also  noticeable  low  down,  but 
they  are  narrower,  and  closer  inspection  of  them 
will  show  that  they  are  not  of  much  use  to  the 
climber. 

Higher  up  there  are  several  aretes  of  the 
Tryfaen  type.  These  will  be  found  to  be  difficult 
of  approach  from  below,  but  no  doubt  there  are 
some  capital  routes  awaiting  the  advent  of  an 
ardent  explorer.  Some  minor  gullies  rise  still 
further  to  the  left,  and  the  best  of  these  was 
called  the  Eastern  Gully  by  the  party  which 
made  its  first  ascent,  led  by  Mr.  J.  M.  A.  Thomson. 

Cefn  Ysgolion  Duon  shares  with  Clogwyn 
Du'r-arddu  on  Snowdon  the  distinction  of  being 
the  most  neglected  climbing  ground  in  Wales. 
The  conformation  of  the  latter  may  account  for 
its  comparative  desertion ;  but  the  former  certainly 
cannot  be  included  in  the  same  category,  for  its 
rocks    are    specially    adapted    for    the    quest    of 
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the  oromaniac.  The  buttresses  between  all  the 
gullies  are  magnificent,  and  west  of  the  Western 
Gully  some  unexplored  shallow  cracks  cleave 
the  great  slabs  from  base  to  summit. 

The  way  from  any  of  the  centres  involves 
considerable  walking,  and  this  is  probably  the 
real  reason  why  the  rungs  of  the  Black  Ladders 
are  practically  unscratched  by  the  climber's  boot. 
During  our  stay  at  Ogwen  Cottage,  in  the  spring 
of  1905,  we  approached  them  in  three  different 
ways,  and  in  times  varying  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  hours. 

The  arduous  grind  up  by  the  outlet  of  Ffynnon 
Lloer  to  the  col  between  the  two  Carnedds,  known 
locally  as  Bwlch  Cyfrwy  Drum,  on  a  hot  sunny 
morning  is  not  the  best  prelude  to  a  day's 
climbing.  The  long  tramp  down  to  Tyn  y  Maes, 
and  up  around  the  grassy  shoulder  of  Carnedd 
Dafydd,  until  the  route  from  Bethesda  to  Cwm 
Llafar  can  be  joined,  is  also  unsatisfactory. 

We  found  that  the  pleasantest  and  easiest  way 
of  reaching  the  foot  of  the  Western  Gully  was, 
in  the  first  place,  to  descend  Nant  Ffrancon  as  far 
as  the  first  farmhouse  (Ty  Gwyn)  on  the  right- 
hand  side.  Passing  through  two  gates,  we  found 
a  °;rass-covered  cart-track  about  a  hundred  yards 
higher,  which  led  westwards  along  the  fell  side 
and  round  the  long  shoulder  of  Carnedd  Dafydd 
that  runs  down  towards  Bethesda.  Just  before 
reaching  a  larch  plantation  we  bore  away  to  the 
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right,  and  up  to  the  open  moorland.  Crossing 
this  and  working  steadily  upwards,  we  made  for 
a  grassy  col  which  ran  down  to  the  left  of 
Carnedd  Dafydd,  and  looked  over  into  Cwm 
Llafar  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  valley. 

Prom  this  col  we  traversed  across  the  steep 
shaly  face  of  the  Carnedd  and,  keeping  slightly 
downwards,  passed  below  a  mass  of  shattered 
crags  that  grew  more  imposing  as  we  picked 
our  way  amongst  the  debris  at  their  foot.  After 
crossing  three  rocky  promontories,  which  jutted 
out  into  the  Cwm,  we  suddenly  rounded  a  quartz- 
covered  ridge  and  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Ladders  straight  ahead. 

Our  gully  looked  most  alluring ;  and  though 
we  had  arrived  at  a  rather  higher  level  than  its 
foot,  we  soon  descended  some  steep  screes,  and 
found  a  series  of  convenient  ledges  that  brought 
us  below  the  first  pitch. 

It  was  scarcely  two  hours  and  a  half  since  we 
had  left  Ogwen ;  but  I  should  say  that  Mr.  Andrew 
Thompson,  of  Kendal,  was  our  conductor  that 
day,  and  had  whirled  us  down  the  Pass  to 
Ty  Gwyn  in  just  over  two  minutes  on  his 
motor. 

After  tying  on  the  rope,  we  began  operations 
on  the  first  obstacle,  which  was  only  about  fifteen 
feet  in  height.  A  large  rock  had  fallen  into 
the  bed  of  the  gully  and  become  jammed,  with 
several  small  stones  in  the  crack  above  it.     There 
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was  a  hole  behind  the  boulder,  but  a  diminutive 
waterfall  came  splashing  down  through  it,  so  we 
climbed  the  lower  part  on  the  right  and  finished 
up  the  crack. 

The  gully  now  opened  out  for  a  few  yards, 
and  we  went  steadily  up  some  slabby  rocks, 
until  it  was  possible  to  enter  the  narrow  section 
of  the  climb  proper.  There  was  a  distinctly 
awkward  corner  to  pass  before  we  could  gain 
the  actual  chimney ;  but  once  beyond  this,  we 
had  some  exhilarating  back  and  knee  practice 
for  about  twenty  feet.  This  narrow  pitch  con- 
tained at  least  one  secure  resting-place,  and  about 
sixty  feet  above  the  awkward  corner  previously 
referred  to,  we  gained  a  capacious  recess  in  the 
bed  of  the  gully. 

A  short  easy  pitch  caused  no  delay,  and  we 
soon  arrived  below  a  wet,  moss-covered  obstacle. 
This  part  of  the  gully  shows  prominently  from 
a  distance  as  a  deep,  black  cleft.  The  pitch  was 
really  formed  by  the  gully  taking  a  small  but 
sudden  bend  to  the  right ;  and  a  great  over- 
hanging bulge  of  smooth  wall  on  our  left  appeared 
to  block  further  progress.  We  could  see  that 
the  steep  chimney  continued  above*,  but  there 
seemed  little  hope  of  reaching  it,  for  the  smooth 
bulge  was  covered  with  a  film  of  botanical 
specimens  which  a  miniature  cascade  kept 
efficientlv  watered. 

I  recollect  making  considerable  progress,  but 
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at  length  my  weight  became  entirely  dependent 
upon  these  said  specimens.  It  was  some  dis- 
tance to  the  bottom  of  the  gully,  and  when 
all  my  holds  began  to  gradually  slide  off  their 
retaining-slab,  I  had  to  make  a  sudden  grab  at 
the  small  handhold  lower  down ;  this  had  been 
kept  in  mind  as  a  reserve  for  such  an  emergency. 
I  still  had  hopes  of  success,  but  our  friend  aptly 
reminded  me  of  the  words  of  his  favourite  Irish 
song :  '  Better  be  a  coward  for  five  minutes  than 
a  dead  man  all  your  life  ' ;  so  I  took  the  hint, 
and  gave  up  the  attempt  to  climb  the  place 
direct. 

Fortunately  we  found  an  easy  grass  ledge, 
which  led  us  out  of  the  gully  on  the  right. 
About  twenty  feet  along  this,  we  were  attracted 
by  a  slabby  corner  crowned  with  vegetation,  but 
the  commencement  proved  distinctly  difficult. 
There  was  an  excellent  belaying-pin  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  party ;  ere  long  we  had  gained 
some  turfy  ledges  above  and  were  searching  for  a 
route  back  into  the  narrow  main  chimney,  which 
was  quite  close  on  our  left. 

We  traversed  into  this  below  an  overhanging 
chockstone.  I  had  some  trouble  in  surmounting 
this  on  the  left,  because  the  handholds  above 
it  were  most  effectively  masked  by  loose  screes. 
My  search  for  the  best  of  these  was  rudely  dis- 
turbed by  my  left  foot  suddenly  slipping  from 
a  tiny  hold   away  out  on  the  face.     I  had  per- 
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force  to  content  niyself  with  the  small  hold  in 
my  possession,  and  swarm  up  Caliban-like  over 
the  rounded  boulder. 

We  now  entered  a  magnificent  cave  pitch,  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  single-storey  ed  species  in  Wales. 
A  huge  stone,  as  large  as  that  which  forms  the 
first  obstacle  in  Deep  Ghyll  on  Scawfell,  over- 
hung us,  and  its  lowest  outside  extremity  was 
about  twenty  feet  above  our  heads.  The  only 
feasible  means  of  ascent  lay  up  the  steep  slab, 
about  twenty  feet  high,  which  rose  immediately 
to  the  right  of  the  great  capstone,  and  looked 
difficult.  It  did  not  belie  its  appearance,  and 
the  exposed  nature  of  the  place  impressed  us 
each  in  turn  as  we  climbed  up  it.  There  was 
a  knob  of  rock  about  half-way  up,  which  served 
as  handhold,  but  it  was  damp  and  rounded. 
To  gain  this  I  had  to  use  delicately  a  sloping 
foothold ;  but  my  brother  was  able  to  reach  up 
his  hand  thus  far  to  steady  my  left  foot. 

Tartarin,  amongst  his  amusing  Alpine  exploits, 
has  eloquently  described  his  feelings  when  hand- 
and  foot-holds  were  at  vanishing  point.  He 
speaks  of  being  suspended  '  by  the  circumambient 
ether  ' ;  I  know  of  few  better  places  to  appre- 
ciate his  remarks  than  that  sensational  slab 
on  Cefn  Yssrolion  Duon. 

However,  that  single  knob  of  rock  proved 
just  sufficient  for  the  ascent,  and  by  eventually 
using   it   as   a   foothold   I    was    able   to   reach  a 
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narrow  sloping  crack  which  gave  access  to  the 
top  of  the  boulder  above  the  cave. 

To  convey  some  idea  of  the  steepness  of  the 
climb,  I  may  say  that  a  stone,  which  was  rolled 
over  the  outer  edge  of  the  obstacle,  dropped 
directly  over  three  pitches  for  about  200  feet 
before  striking  the  lower  part  of  our  route. 

We  now  stood  in  a  great  hollow  in  the  crags, 
with  several  inviting  ways  available  for  climbing 
out  of  the  gully  on  our  right.  However,  we 
continued  straight  ahead  up  the  main  chimney, 
and  a  short  pitch,  crowned  with  several  jammed 
rocks,  yielded  an  interesting  scramble  up  into 
another  smaller  cave.  This  offered  no  serious 
resistance  to  our  progress,  for  there  was  a 
tunnel-like  exit  behind  the  great  boulder.  My 
companions  had  just  partaken  of  lunch,  and  my 
brother  had  also  filled  his  pockets  with  a  small 
geological  collection.  The  hole  proved  to  be  just 
large  enough  to  permit  of  my  passage,  but  my 
brother  became  wedged,  and  spent  some  time 
there  before  he  could  partially  undress  and 
leave  his  coat  in  the  hole. 

Anxious  that  the  last  climber  should  carry 
away  a  good  impression  of  that  hole,  and  also 
by  way  of  a  jocular  revenge  for  some  personal 
remarks  which  had  been  made  lower  down,  he 
diminished  the  size  of  the  opening  by  jamming 
another  rock  into  its  mouth.  Sad  to  relate,  our 
observant    friend    grew    suspicious.      Whilst    we 
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were  pulling  up  his  rope  and  preparing  for  some 
merriment,  his  sly,  smiling  face  appeared  over 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  chockstone.  He  had 
climbed  it  unroped,  and  our  attempt  to  look 
innocent  was  a  complete  failure.  As  a  result, 
my  brother  had  to  descend  the  pitch  for  his 
coat,  and  during  his  reascent  the  object  of  our 
plot  sat  on  the  screes  and  chuckled. 

The  climb  was  now  almost  over.  The  bed 
of  the  gully  sloped  back  at  an  easy  angle,  so 
that  we  scrambled  quickly  up  to  the  ridge  of 
Carnedd  Dafydd,  to  where  a  large  cairn  now 
stands  beneath  some  sheltering  rocks. 

The  Central  Gully. — This  course  starts  lower 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  if  approached  from 
the  col  between  the  two  Carnedds  a  considerable 
descent  is  involved  in  reaching  its  foot.  The 
climb  begins  up  a  crack  about  twenty  feet  high, 
which  cleaves  the  centre  of  some  sloping  slabs. 
Above  this  is  a  recess  from  which  the  main  bed 
of  the  gully  rises  vertically ;  about  twenty  feet 
higher  some  large  slabs  have  fallen  away,  and 
left  an  undercut  and  overhanging  portion.  It 
might  be  possible  to  climb  this  in  dry  weather, 
but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  considerable  waterfall 
appropriating  the  direct  route.  This  might 
almost  be  called  an  impossible  pitch. 

The  best  way  of  passing  this  section  is  by 
traversing  out  to  the  left  and  up  some  steep 
grass  which  is  interspersed  with  short  rock  faces. 
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Rather  more  than  fifty  feet  higher  it  is  possible 
to  walk  hack  into  the  main  trough  of  the  gully, 
below  an  easy  chockstone  pitch  about  fifteen 
feet  high.  There  are  some  excellent  turfy  holds 
on  the  right  wall,  and  we  soon  emerge  on  the  long, 
steep  grass  slope,  leading,  about  200  feet  higher, 
to  the  foot  of  the  conspicuous  black-looking  cave 
pitch,  which  forms  such  a  prominent  feature  of 
this  gully. 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith, 
we  are  told  that  there  are  two  ways  of  passing 
this  pitch  on  the  left,  but  both  would  prove 
somewhat  difficult.  The  better  plan  is  to  desert 
the  gully  lower  down,  and  climb  the  ridge  which 
forms  its  left  wall.  By  so  doing  we  avoid  the 
long,  featureless  walk  up  the  rush-covered  bed 
of  the  gully,  which  contains  no  real  pitches 
above  the  great  Central  Cave. 

A  peculiar  entry  in  one  of  the  visitors'  books 
describes  this  course  as  '  an  easy  gully  with  an 
impossible  pitch.'  This  seeming  contradiction 
is  really  a  capital  description  of  the  Central 
Gully  of  Cefn  Ysgolion  Duon. 

The  Eastern  Gully. — This  was  first  visited 
bv  Messrs.  J.  M.  A.  Thomson  and  H.  Hughes  in 
1895.  Though  prominently  seen  when  approach- 
ing the  crags  from  Bethesda,  it  contains  very 
little  serious  climbing,  and  is  probably  the  easiest 
gully  climb  on  the  Ladders.  Some  care  is  neces- 
sary in  climbing  the  undercut   slabs,   which  bar 
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a  direct  walk  into  the  commencement  of  the 
gully. 

The  best  plan  is  to  work  across  the  more 
easily  inclined  slabs  and  grass  ledges  from  the 
left,  until  the  screes  are  reached  that  lead  up 
to  the  first  pitch.  Here  the  rock  walls  on  either 
side  are  only  a  few  inches  apart,  and  the  place 
is  easily  identified  by  some  small  rocks  which 
have  become  bridged  in  this  narrow  section. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  clambering  up  to  these, 
and  by  standing  above  them  it  is  possible  to 
reach  a  good  handhold,  hidden  away  beneath  a 
turfy  ledge  on  the  left.  Footholds  are  rather 
scarce,  but  the  leader  can  safely  be  pushed  up 
this  short  stretch,  and  a  feAv  feet  higher  a  cave 
is  entered  below  the  second  pitch. 

By  traversing  out  immediately  below  the 
chockstone  some  fine  handholds  can  be  used  to 
help  one  to  reach  the  large  boulder,  and  thus 
arrive  below  the  third  pitch.  This  is  rather 
disappointing,  because  there  is  an  easy  walk  out 
of  the  gully  on  the  right.  However,  enthusiasts 
will  find  that  the  left-hand  side  of  the  pitch 
offers  an  excellent  problem  which  gives  about 
thirty  feet  of  interesting  climbing. 

Above  this  the  sully  dwindles  down  to  some 
vegetation-covered  pitches,  which  might  be  de- 
scribed as  '  rather  difficult  to  find  when  the  grass 
is  at  all  long.'  It  may  be  noted  that  the  gully 
has  an  interesting  left-hand  branch  starting  near 
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the  first  pitch  ;  and  at  two  points  in  it  the  climber 
will  encounter  difficulties  quite  equal  to  anything 
in  the  bed  of  the  main  gully. 

The  broken-up  crags  of  Carnedd  Dafydd 
which  overlook  Nant  Ffrancon  are  now  known 
as  Braich  Du.  There  are  two  noticeable  chasms 
cleaving  the  rocks,  which  rise  above  the  pass 
near  where  the  eighth  milestone  from  Bangor  is 
situated.  Neither  of  these  gullies  nor  their 
branches  provide  continuous  climbing  of  much 
interest. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short,  narrow  section 
in  the  more  westerly  one,  they  are  inclined  at 
an  easy  angle,  and  are  built  on  too  broad  lines 
to  yield  any  definite  route.  All  the  pitches  can 
be  climbed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  or  they  can  be 
avoided  by  clambering  up  easy  ledges  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  For  climbers  staying  at  Ogwen 
they  would  afford  a  little  relaxation  on  a  doubtful 
day,  or  when  a  wet  morning  is  followed  by  a 
fine  afternoon. 

The  more  westerly  gully  is  the  better  of  the 
two,  whilst  still  finer  climbing  will  be  found  on 
the  rocky  headlands,  which  rise  on  either  side 
where  the  gullies  disappear  amongst  the  upper 
scree  slopes  of  Braich  Du. 

There  are  some  curious  pinnacled  aretes  quite 
near  to  Ogwen,  and  only  a  few  minutes'  walk 
from  the  main  road.  They  can  be  prominently 
seen   after   crossing   the   bridge  over  the  Ogwen 
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Falls  and  passing  through  the  first  rock  cutting, 
where  the  road  takes  a  sharp  turn  on  the  Bethesda 
side  of  Nant  Ffrancon. 

A  large  party  of  us  spent  a  pleasant  half- day 
here  in  1899,  and  so  interested  did  we  become 
in  the  problems  that  we  narrowly  escaped  get- 
ting benighted  practically  within  sight  of  our 
place  of  abode.  The  only  other  crags  on  this 
mountain  that  are  worth  attention  are  those 
above  Eynnon  Lloer.  There  is  a  curious  outcrop 
of  rock  of  the  Tryfaen  type,  and  numerous  short 
scrambles  can  be  found.  A  prominent  gully, 
which  contains  at  least  one  interesting  pitch,  is 
steep  enough  to  afford  an  excellent  climb  under 
favourable  winter  conditions. 


CHAPTER  VII 

GLYDER  FAWR:   ITS  GULLIES  AND  CLOGWYN  DU 

One  of  the  strongest  impressions  left  on  me  by 
my  first  visit  to  Snowdonia  in  1896  was  the  con- 
servatism of  Welsh  climbers.  I  rather  fancy 
that  those  renowned  early  mountaineers  who 
annually  foregathered  at  P.y.g.  were  somewhat 
like  the  Zermatt  guides  who,  we  have  been  told, 
are  able  to  lie  in  bed  and  picture  every  step  of 
the  way  up  the  Matterhorn.  The  Welsh  climbers' 
knowledge  of  the  Parson's  Nose,  the  Snowdon 
Gully,  Crib  Goch  and  its  Crazy  Pinnacle,  and  the 
two  Tryfaen  gullies  must  have  been  quite  as  re- 
markable as  that  of  the  Zermatt  professionals. 

Some  people  may  sneer  at  this  exclusiveness, 
but,  for  myself,  I  must  confess  to  a  considerable 
reverence  and  sympathy  for  those  never-tiring 
worshippers  at  the  '  shrine  of  the  old  loves.' 

To  me  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  our 
mountain  sport  is  the  constant  repetition  of 
familiar  climbs.  Though  the  actual  physical  con- 
formation may  vary  very  little  from  day  to  day, 
or  even  from  year  to  year,  yet  no  two  ascents 
of  a  similar  course  can  ever  be  alike.     Our  fickle 
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British  climate  makes  the  best  laid  plans  '  gang 
aft  agley.' 

How  different  are  those  great  slabs  of  Lliwedd's 
Eastern  Buttress  on  a  day  when  the  hot  sun  pours 
his  rays  down  on  Llydaw's  peaceful  surface,  or 
when  a  cold,  sleet-laden  nor'-easter  sweeps  savagely 
round  the  crags.  Under  the  former  conditions 
the  ascent  may  be  a  joleasurable  and  exciting 
excursion  ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  success  when 
the  mountain  is  in  its  fiercer  mood  should  prove 
alluring  enough  for  the  most  insatiable  sportsman. 

Besides  the  almost  infinite  climatic  variations, 
one  might  mention  other  reasons  why  oft-repeated 
climbs  are  not  prone  to  become  monotonous.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  question  of  companions ; 
and  one's  own  personal  condition  varies  con- 
siderably, especially  where  the  longer  and  more 
difficult  routes  are  concerned. 

But  of  course  there  is  another  side  to  this 
question  of  conservatism,  and  this  leads  me  away 
to  those  comparatively  neglected  crags  of  the 
two  Glyders.  Until  quite  recently  scarcely  any 
climbers  appear  to  have  visited  these  splendid 
cliffs,  if  we  except  a  small  party  of  enthusiasts 
led  by  Mr.  J.  M.  A.  Thomson. 

With  the  growing  popularity  of  Ogwen  Cottage 
as  a  climbing  centre,  these  mountains  are  bound 
to  receive  more  of  the  attention  which  thev 
undoubtedly  deserve.  Several  glorious  days  could 
be    spent    in   the    gullies  on  the    North  Face   of 
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Glyder  Eawr,  whilst  the  front  of  Glyder  Each 
above  Llyn  Bochlwyci  possesses,  besides  many 
easy  and  interesting  scrambles,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  pitches  in  the  Principality. 

From  the  rock-climber's  point  of  view  the 
Glyder  group  may  roughly  be  said  to  extend 
from  Elidyr  Eawr  on  the  north-west  to  Glyder 
Each  on  the  south-east.  This  group  occupies  a 
central  position  amongst  the  Welsh  mountains. 
It  is  divided  from  the  Carnedds  on  the  north- 
east by  the  Holyhead  highway  through  Nant 
Efrancon,  and  on  the  south-west  the  road  through 
Llanberis  Pass  runs  in  an  almost  parallel  line, 
separating  it  from  Snowdon  and  its  neighbours. 

The  Central  Gully. — During  the  Easter 
holidays  of  1899  a  large  party  of  us,  led  for 
the  most  part  by  the  late  Mr.  Owen  Glynne 
Jones,  spent  several  enjoyable  days  exploring  in 
an  exhaustive  manner  the  north  and  east  faces 
of  Glyder  Eawr.  We  made  Ogwen  Cottage  our 
centre,  and  as  a  rule  the  Aveather  savoured  more 
of  midwinter  than  springtime. 

The  usual  route  followed  to  our  climb  was 
up  to  Llyn  Idwal,  and  along  its  eastern  shore 
to  the  foot  of  a  deep,  black,  wet-looking  cleft. 
This  was  near  the  centre  of  the  conspicuous  slabs 
which  begin  at  a  point  quite  near  to  the  lake, 
and  onlv  a  few  feet  higher  than  its  surface.  We 
had  neither  heard  nor  seen  any  previous  mention 
of  this  j)lace,   and   as  it   proved  to  be  the  most 
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interesting   way  of   reaching    the  higher   gullies, 
we  christened  it  the  Introductory  Gully. 

On  the  day  of  our  visit  to  the  Central  Gully 
we  followed  this  course,  and  the  presence  of  ice 
in  its  inner  recesses  made  the  use  of  a  rope 
necessary.  Our  leader  literally  carved  his  way 
up  '  the  narrows,'  and  to  add  zest  to  our  enjoy- 
ment he  discovered  a  hole  behind  a  jammed 
boulder  about  half-way  up.  We  had  all  perforce 
to  follow  our  leader,  and  as  our  large  party 
included  several  ladies,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  ascent  was  not  made  in  record  time.  On  later 
occasions,  and  under  more  normal  conditions,  we 
found  that  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  rope  for 
this  climb. 

By  scrambling  up  a  few  feet  to  the  left  of 
the  narrow  part,  this  introduction  to  Glyder  Eawr 
could  be  finished  in  a  few  minutes.  This  pre- 
liminary scramble  brought  us  out  on  the  broken 
scree  slopes  some  distance  below  the  main  gullies. 
On  the  left,  as  we  walked  upwards,  was  the  higher 
continuation  of  the  slabs.  There  were  several 
openings  in  these,  and  on  another  occasion  we 
found  that  they  provided  considerable  recreation 
when  filled  with  snow  and  ice. 

The  Central  Gully  Avas  easily  identified  as  we 
drew  near  the  crags,  and  the  great  boulder  that 
was  wedged  about  half-way  up  it  attracted  our 
attention,  for  it  looked  difficult. 

After  roping  together  in  one  large  party,  we 
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started  up  the  bed  of  the  gully,  aud  thereby  made 
a  mistake,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  be  useful 
to  future  parties.  It  was  my  privilege  to  follow 
next  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  we  soon  found  our  whole 
attention  engrossed  by  severe  difficulties. 

After  climbing  rather  more  than  fifty  feet 
up  some  steep,  insecure  grass  ledges,  that  were 
treacherously  masked  by  newly  fallen  snow,  we 
realized  that  the  party  Avas  in  imminent  danger 
of  sliding  down  the  mountain,  with  the  whole  of 
the  lower  contents  of  the  Central  Gully.  At  this 
point  the  two  of  us  in  front  unroped  from  the 
others,  and,  by  adopting  combined  tactics,  forced 
a  way  up  to  a  large  sloping  turf  ledge,  which 
quivered  so  much  at  our  every  movement,  that 
most  of  its  snowy  covering  was  deposited  on 
our  long-suffering  followers  below. 

Here  we  were  completely  baffled  by  a  steep 
earth-covered  slab,  and  decided  to  descend.  This 
was  much  easier  said  than  done ;  but  it  was 
eventually  agreed  that,  after  lowering  the  leader 
down  to  comparative  safety,  I  was  to  remain  on 
the  leds-e  until  a  means  of  rescue  could  be 
devised.  Luckilv  I  had  the  rucksack  which 
contained  the  lunch  for  the  whole  party,  so 
there  was  no  need  to  fear  desertion. 

When  my  companion  had  rejoined  the  others, 
they  scrambled  down  the  gully,  until  it  was 
possible  to  traverse  out  to  the  rocks  which  form 
its    left   or   eastern   wall.       There   they   found   a 
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shallow  groove,  up  which  they  made  excellent 
progress.  The  wall  of  the  gully  looked  steep, 
and,  with  the  figures  outlined  against  the  distant 
mountains,  the  sight  was  one  which  made  me 
long  for  my  camera.  As  is  usual  on  such 
occasions,  it  was  left  in  the  valley,  and  my 
plaintive  calls  to  the  last  man  of  the  other  party 
to  run  down  and  fetch  it,  were  only  answered 
by  unsympathetic  laughter.  In  revenge  I  opened 
the  rucksack  and  made  pretence  to  demolish 
the  delicacies  it  contained.  Meanwhile,  however, 
Mr.  Jones  had  arrived  above  me  in  the  bed  of 
of  the  gully,  and  he  kicked  its  contents  down 
on  to  my  shelterless  luncheon-place.  This  put 
an  end  to  the  joke  from  my  point  of  view,  but 
the  others  seemed  quite  disappointed  when  he 
ceased  the  bombardment,  and  threw  down  the 
end  of  a  loose  rope.  Some  one  slyly  hinted  that 
it  would  be  easiest  to  haul  up  the  lunch-filled 
rucksack  first,  but  the  merry  twinkle  in  our 
leader's  eye  made  me  suspicious.  It  was  just 
the  day  to  rouse  one's  hunger,  and  I  had  no 
desire  to  sit  any  longer  shivering  on  that  ex- 
posed ledge,  whilst  the  others  devoured  all  the 
edibles. 

The  slabs  above  looked  difficult,  but  having 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  an  Alpine  Club  rope, 
I  put  the  heavy  rucksack  on  my  back,  and 
struggled  up  to  the  easier  part  of  the  gully,  to 
receive  a  welcome  of  snowballs  from  the  practical 
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jokers.      The   difficulty  of  the  next  section  con- 
duced to  a  more  serious  mood. 

We  were  in  the  bed  of  the  gully,  and  about 
fifty  feet  of  smooth,  sloping  rock  with  loose  snow 
and  ice  filling  up  every  crevice,  continued  up  to 
the  foot  of  the  Cave  Pitch.  After  resuming  the 
second  place  on  the  rope,  I  followed  quite  close 
behind  our  energetic  leader.  He  was  kept  busily 
engaged  with  scratching  and  scraping  operations 
in  his  search  for  suitable  holds,  but  sundry  pushes 
with  the  only  ice-axe  of  the  party,  which  was  in 
my  charge,  proved  of  the  greatest  assistance.  At 
various  stages  he  steadied  my  rope,  whilst  the 
axe  was  used  to  improve  the  staircase  for  our 
followers.  I  had  no  thanks  for  my  labour,  because 
those  below  grew  weary  of  dodging  the  falling 
chips  and  their  storm  of  abuse  compelled  us  at 
last  to  desist  from  the  work.  Later  on  they 
agreed  that  the  entry  into  the  cave  was  difficult ; 
and  as  the  watery  drippings  from  the  roof  had 
become  frozen  into  a  solid  mass  where  they  had 
fallen,  their  opinion  was  probably  correct. 

Higher  up,  however,  this  frozen  mass  formed 
an  almost  level  ledge  and  it  afforded  a  better 
resting-place  than  the  actual  floor  of  the  cave 
would  have  clone,  for  the  latter  sloped  at  an 
uncomfortable  angle. 

Mention  was  now  made  of  lunch,  and  the 
suggestion  met  with  universal  approval.  I  recall 
that    mountain    meal     with     pleasure,     for     the 
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situation  was  unique.  We  sat  like  a  row  of 
school-children  on  a  form,  but  our  seat  was  an 
icy  ledge  and  our  feet  dangled  over  the  depths 
of  the  gully.  Above  our  heads  a  fringe  of  icicles 
depended  from  the  great  chockstone,  and  the 
walls  of  the  gully  on  either  side  stood  out  black 
and  bare  against  the  lower  snow-wreathed  crags 
and  screes,  which  led  the  eye  far  down  to  the 
sombre  depths  of  Cwm  Idwal,  where  the  breath 
of  the  coming  summer  had  dispelled  winter's  white 
mantle. 

It  was  a  very  short  lunch  for  some  of  us, 
because  the  leader  was  anxious  to  inspect  the 
impossible-looking  pitch,  which  lay  above.  It 
was  scarcely  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  consisted 
for  the  main  part  of  one  large  flat  slab  of  fallen 
rock,  which  had  become  jammed  across  the  gully 
from  side  to  side.  This  rock  had  evidently  origin- 
ally formed  a  natural  bridge,  but  in  course  of 
time  other  masses  had  fallen  and  closed  up  the 
'  through  route.'  Thus,  at  the  back  of  the  cave 
in  which  we  stood,  there  was  a  profusion  of 
rock  splinters ;  and  round  the  firmest  of  these 
the  ropes  were  tied  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
party. 

On  the  right,  the  wall  of  the  gully  over- 
hung ;  and  as  suitable  handholds  were  not 
available,  Ave  concluded  that  it  was  unclimbable 
by  ordinary  methods.  We  knew  that  the  pioneers 
who    made    the    first    ascent    had    succeeded    in 
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pushing  a  rope  through  a  hole  in  the  roof  of 
the  cave  on  the  right,  and  used  it  as  a  means 
of  ascent ;  but  snow  and  ice  blocked  all  the 
interstices,  and  an  attempt  to  follow  their  example 
seemed  hopeless. 

On  this  account  we  turned  our  attention  to 
the  left  wall,  and  as  the  cliff  on  that  side  was 
inclined  at  an  easier  angle,  there  apjoeared  to  be 
more  promise  of  success.  However,  after  an 
inspection  of  it,  our  leader  declared  the  ascent 
unjustifiable  in  such  icy  conditions.  All  his 
powers  were  required  in  holding  on  to  the 
slippery,  verglas-coyered  slab,  and  of  course  his 
sighs  for  a  third  arm,  with  which  to  wield  the 
ice-axe,  proved  unavailing. 

During  other  futile  attempts  it  was  borne  in 
upon  us  that,  unless  a  rope  could  be  worked 
through  one  of  the  holes  in  the  roof  of  the  cave, 
a  disappointing  descent  would  be  necessary. 
After  selecting  the  most  promising  orifice  for 
our  threading  02)erations,  Mr.  Jones  climbed  on 
my  shoulders.  From  thence  he  used  the  staff 
of  the  ice-axe  to  move  the  snowy  contents  of 
the  hole  down  upon  my  bowed  head.  It  grew 
somewhat  chilly  as  my  neck  became  filled  with 
the  falling  snow ;  and  when  a  cold  trickle  began 
to  wander  down  my  back,  the  position  grew 
unbearable,  so  the  leader  hearkened  unto  my 
plaints  and  desisted  from  his  labours. 

When  he  had  descended,  it  was   encouraging 
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to  hear  that  he  thought  the  way  was  now  clear, 
so,  after  a  short  rest  I  resumed  my  position  as 
pedestal,  and  several  yards  of  rope  were  thrust 
up  the  hole.  Luckily  the  rope  was  frozen  hard 
and  stiff,  and  at  last  a  cheer  from  those  below 
told  us  that  it  was  sliding  down  the  outside  of 
the  capstone.  It  was  soon  within  reach,  and  our 
leader  tied  the  end  firmly  around  him ;  whilst  it 
was  my  duty  to  hold  the  other  end  of  the  rope 
from  inside  the  cave,  and  pull  in  the  slack  at 
suitable  moments  as  he  climbed  up  it,  assisted 
by  the  rocks  of  the  right  wall. 

Climbing  up  that  icy  rope  proved  extremely 
fatiguing,  and  just  when  our  leader's  feet  were 
disappearing  from  my  sight  above  the  boulder, 
he  gave  a  sudden  call  of  warning.  Almost  at 
the  same  instant  he  came  swinging  down  on 
to  the  rope  and  dangled  helpless  in  mid-air. 
Luckily  the  rope  held  firm  ;  in  fact  it 
wedged  itself  tightly  in  the  hole.  The  situa- 
tion  was  extremely  exciting,  especially  for  the 
spectators  immediately  below,  but,  after  allaying 
their  fears,  I  was  just  able  to  clutch  hold  of 
our  leader's  feet  and  pull  him  safely  into  the 
cave. 

We  tried  making  some  knots  in  the  rope  for 
the  next  attempt,  and  these  enabled  steadier  and 
less  tiring  progress  to  be  made,  until  the  holds 
above  the  capstone  could  be  reached.  Our  leader 
gradually  disappeared   from    sight,  and  ere    Ion 
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he  was  calling  for  the  rest  of  us  to  advance.  This 
we  all  did  in  turn,  by  climbing  up  to  the  left  of 
the  wedged  boulder ;  and,  thanks  to  the  sweeping 
powers  of  the  feminine  garb,  the  rocks  were  left 
comparatively  clean  and  dry  for  the  men  of  the 
party.  Nevertheless,  the  place  was  extremely 
difficult,  and  the  rope  held  firmly  from  above 
proved  comforting. 

The  remarkable  smoothness  of  the  left  wall 
was  the  cause  of  the  trouble;  and  if  some 
unsportsmanlike  climber  should  some  day  spend 
his  time  in  hacking  just  one  good  footstep  in 
the  slab,  the  ascent  would  be  comparatively 
simple  under  perfectly  dry  conditions.  We  later 
on  proved  it  possible  to  surmount  the  pitch 
direct  by  this  left-hand  side,  and  a  party  led  by 
Mr.  R.  B.  Brierlev  has  also  recentlv  followed 
this  course. 

To  return  to  our  first  experience  of  the  gully, 
I  may  say  that  we  found  the  upper  part  in  a 
very  unsafe  condition  for  a  party  with  only  one 
ice-axe.  An  open  stretch  of  snow  extended  a 
few  yards  above  the  cave,  and  then  ensued  a 
steep,  ice-covered  pitch,  about  forty  feet  in  height. 
Above  this  the  sun  had  cleared  the  ice  off  the 
left  Avail  of  the  gully ;  so  we  traversed  out  to 
the  buttress,  and  found  delightful  climbing  to 
the  summit  of  the  cliff. 

The  interesting  descriptions  by  the  early 
climbers  of  the  upper  part  of  this  gully  led  us 
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to  explore  its  upper  reaches  after  the  snow  and 
ice  had  disappeared.  We  had  read  that  at  one 
stretch  '  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  a  com- 
promise between  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and 
the  aimlessness  of  the  crab,  advancing  by  lateral 
jerks  in  a  semi-recumbent  attitude.'  We  failed 
utterly  to  find  any  place  that  answered  to  this 
description ;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  inform  other 
expectant  climbers  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
Central  Gully  is  disappointing,  for  it  slopes  back 
at  an  easy  angle  and  contains  little  but  loose 
rocks  and  vegetation. 

The  Western  Gully. — This  is  the  most 
westerly  of  all  the  great  rifts  on  the  north  face 
of  Glvder  Fawr.  Like  several  of  the  others,  it 
is  difficult  to  locate  from  the  shores  of  Llyn  Idwal 
on  a  sunless  dav ;  but  if  the  cra^s  be  examined 
in  the  light  of  a  cloudless  afternoon,  the  Western 
Gully  shows  prominently. 

Though  considerably  shorter  than  its  Central 
neighbour,  it  appears  as  a  wide  cleft,  and  a 
walk  up  to  its  entrance  will  reveal  a  narrow- 
looking  crack  in  its  centre ;  this  forms  the 
feature  of  the  climb.  The  right  wall  of  the 
gully  is  more  or  less  undercut  all  the  way  up, 
and  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  start  the 
course  immediately  under  this,  by  climbing  some 
loose  slaty  rocks  which  give  about  a  hundred 
feet  of  scrambling  before  the  foot  of  a  fine-looking 
pitch   is    reached.     This    obstacle  is   the  crux   of 
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the  climb,  and   the  usual    characteristics   of   the 
Glyder  climbs  are  much  in  evidence. 

A  great,  smooth,  sloping  slab  rises  above  us 
on  the  left,  whilst  the  jagged  right  wall  juts 
out  and  overhangs  it.  Where  the  two  forma- 
tions meet  there  is  a  high,  acute-angled  recess, 
which  in  parts  might  be  described  as  a  shallow 
crack.  This  is  too  narrow  to  afford  one  much 
help  in  the  ascent,  and  the  slight  holds  on  the 
slabs  to  the  left  prove  more  useful.  This  pitch 
is  fully  sixty  feet  in  height ;  the  most  serious 
difficulty  will  be  found  in  its  middle  section,  for 
at  this  point  the  right  wall  bulges  out  overhead, 
and  the  handholds  are  somewhat  diminutive. 

Though  the  rocks  are  generally  moist,  they 
are  not  too  slippery  or  steep  to  prevent  one 
deriving  considerable  assistance  from  the  friction 
of  rough  clothing  on  the  slab.  Length  of  reach 
is  an  advantage  here  for  a  short  distance ;  higher, 
the  right  wall  is  more  weathered,  and  some 
satisfying  handholds  are  within  grasp.  Near  the 
top,  the  crack  widens  a  little,  and  the  ascent 
grows  easier  as  the  sloping  edge  above  the  pitch 
is  gained. 

Above  this  the  gully  branches,  but  the  right 
fork  soon  vanishes  on  a  grassy  buttress.  The 
main  bed  of  the  gully  proper  rises  almost  straight 
ahead,  after  taking  a  slight  curve  to  the  left. 
The  course  lies  at  a  uniformly  steep  angle  to 
the  summit,   but   abundance  of   hand-   and   foot- 
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holds  makes  the  ascent  seem  comparatively  easy 
to  those  who  have  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
the  pitch  below. 

The  Eastern  Gully. — We  visited  this  course 
a  few  days  after  our  wintry  experiences  in  the 
Central  Gully,  and  found  that  two  days  of  south- 
westerly gales  had  cleared  all  the  snow  and  ice. 
Though  a  miniature  waterfall  emerged  from  the 
bottom  of  the  gully,  we  found  that  it  did  not 
affect  our  route  to  any  serious  extent,  and  higher 
up  it  disappeared  completely. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  Gullies 
on  Glyder  Fawr.  As  a  genuine  climb,  we  have 
found  the  Eastern  Gully  most  approved  and 
recommended  bv  the  various  friends  who  have 
accompanied  us.  Let  any  of  those  who  doubt 
spend  an  hour  or  more  on  a  hot  summer's  day, 
trying  to  push  the  limp  end  of  a  rope  through 
that  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  Cave  Pitch  in  the 
Central  Gully.  If  they  are  fortunate  enough  to 
succeed  in  doing  this,  they  have  overcome  the 
only  real  difficulty  the  Central  Gully  presents 
on  such  a  day. 

However,  the  Eastern  Gully  contains  much 
more  of  interest ;  and  though  scarcely  likely  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  expert  parties,  the  climb- 
ing in  it,  besides  being  longer,  is  more  varied  and 
also  calls  for  more  serious  attention  throughout 
its  whole  length. 
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The  climbing  started  at  a  lower  level  than  that 
of  the  other  courses  on  this  face,  and  some  scree- 
covered  slabs  gave  easy  access  to  the  foot  of  a 
difficult-looking  pitch,  fully  forty  feet  in  height. 
There  was  no  large  chockstone,  but  a  huge  mass 
of  softer  rock  seemed  to  have  been  scooped  out 
of  the  gorge,  leaving  a  great  slabby-looking 
hollow,  with  a  cornice  of  loose  rock  at  its 
summit. 

The  centre  of  the  pitch  was  apparently  impos- 
sible in  its  present  watery  state,  so  we  turned 
our  attention  to  a  curious  slanting  groove  that 
led  up  under  the  overhanging  right  wall  of 
the  gully.  This  was  the  obvious  way,  but  it 
looked  insecure  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  upper 
part. 

Some  curious  spikes  of  rock  were  stuck  firmly 
in  the  groove  at  suitable  places,  so  we  found  little 
difficulty  in  arriving  below  an  outstanding  piece 
of  the  right  wall,  which  blocked  the  exit  from 
the  groove.  This  obstacle  caused  some  delay, 
for  its  summit  was  smooth  and  slippery  with 
moisture.  By  stepping  boldly  up  to  a  higher 
foothold,  which  by  its  looseness  caused  some 
anxious  moments,  it  was  just  possible  to  grasp 
a  peculiar  wedge  of  outstanding  rock  with  a 
convenient  hollow  in  its  apex,  of  sufficient  size 
to  accommodate  the  fingers  of  one's  right  hand. 
No  other  hold  was  available  to  make  further  pro- 
gress,  and   one's    body   would   have   to  be  raised 
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sufficiently  to  enable  the  left  knee  to  rest  on  a 
sloping  ledge  to  the  left,  about  a  yard  higher 
than  the  pointed  rock  which  served  as  foothold. 

We  were  climbing  in  two  parties  that  day, 
and  my  position  as  leader  of  the  first  contingent 
was  not  a  pleasant  one,  for  the  other  party  sat 
below  in  the  gully,  and  jeered  at  my  failure  to 
pass  this  apparently  simple  place  at  the  first 
attempt.  The  slimy  state  of  the  only  handhold 
was  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  when  the  lady 
who  came  second  on  my  rope  offered  her  small 
handkerchief  to  remove  the  moisture,  they  ap- 
peared to  regard  the  suggestion  as  a  fine  piece  of 
sarcasm.  They  further  called  out  to  see  whether 
we  could  hold  on  until  they  brought  up  a  feather- 
bed from  Ogwen  to  act  as  a  buffer,  should  Ave 
all  descend  precipitately  into  the  rocky  gorge 
below.  I  smiled  to  myself  during  these  doubtful 
encouragements,  for  I  knew  that  the  leader  of 
the  second  party  was  handicapped  by  having 
shorter  arms  than  mine,  and  he  was  not  in  his 
best  form  that  holiday.  However,  the  handker- 
chief  idea  proved  to  be  a  brilliant  success ;  and, 
by  drying  out  the  hollow  hold,  my  fingers  gripped 
it  quite  firmly  until  the  awkward  section  could 
be  surmounted. 

A  few  feet  higher  it  was  possible  to  find 
excellent  anchorage  in  the  shabby  bed  of  the 
gully  above  the  pitch,  and  the  dislodgment  of 
a  few   loose   stones   effectively   put  a  stop  to  the 
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criticisms  of  the  party  below.  My  companions 
came  up  in  clue  course,  but  they  all  agreed  that 
the  ascent  was  more  difficult  than  it  had  appeared 
to  be  from  below. 

Some  loose  rocks  higher  up  compelled  us  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  feather-bed  philan- 
thropists, so  we  all  sat  down  and  watched 
developments.  By-and-by  their  leader's  hand 
appeared  above  the  smooth  rock,  groping  con- 
vulsively for  something  to  support  the  owner's 
weight.  The  handhold  was  several  inches  higher, 
but  we  kept  a  discreet  silence,  and  admired  the 
view  over  Nant  Ffrancon.  The  groping  hand 
kept  appearing  and  vanishing  at  regular  inter- 
vals for  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  eventually 
the  leader's  troubled  face  peeped  over  the  pitch. 
His  expression  changed  to  one  of  ill-restrained 
fierceness  when  some  one  slyly  offered  to  lower 
him  the  end  of  a  rope  to  serve  as  safeguard. 
Then  a  boisterous  Yorkshire-man  started  the 
familiar  climbing  chorus,  ending  with  the  lines  : 

Last  summer  I  weighed  sixteen  stone, 
I'm  not  a  climber  now. 

Our  music  appeared  to  inspire  confidence,  and 
at  the  next  attempt  he  was  able  to  grasp  the 
handholds  firmly  and  swing  up  into  safety. 
When  the  other  party  had  joined  us  we  climbed 
in  close  order  up  the  steep  slabs  which  formed 
the  trough  of  the  gully,  until  the  conspicuous 
cave  pitch  was*  reached.     It  resembled  in  many 
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ways  that  in  the  Central  Gully ;  but  from  an 
enthusiast's  standpoint  it  was  disappointing, 
because  its  ascent  on  either  side  offered  no 
difficulty. 

Above  this  there  was  a  superabundance  of 
loose  rock,  and  a  branch  led  off  to  the  left.  A 
cursory  exploration  in  that  direction  showed  us 
that  it  ended  unsatisfactorily  amongst  the  slabs 
on  the  face,  though  it  reappeared  somewhat 
indefinitely  higher  up.  The  main  gully  rose 
steeply  from  where  the  branch  began,  and  for 
about  a  hundred  feet  we  had  some  interesting 
scrambling  up  steep  slabs.  These  were  slippery, 
and  rather  loose  in  some  places,  but  we  were 
able  to  make  the  ascent  in  safety,  by  keeping 
close  under  the  right  wall,  where  a  narrow 
chimney  brought  us  up  to  a  broad  ledge. 

In  the  upper  part  of  this  section  loose  rocks 
were  abundant,  and  we  appointed  the  last  man 
of  the  party  as  chimney-sweep  in  general.  If 
this  course  is  followed  by  other  climbers  there  will 
be  less  likelihood  of  future  parties  experiencing 
those  bruises  on  various  parts  of  their  anatomy 
which  bits  of  falling  Glyder  are  such  special 
adepts  at  giving. 

After  passing  a  shapely  but  tottering  pinnacle 
which  adorned  the  buttress  on  our  right,  we  found 
that  the  angle  of  steepness  eased  off  considerably. 
About  a  hundred  feet  higher  we  climbed  out  on 
to   the   summit   ridge,    and   rebuilt   the  tumbled 

10 
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fragments  of  the  cairn  which  had  been  left  by 
a  former  party  several  years  previously. 

The  Twisting  Gully. — There  are  several 
short,  indefinite  climbs  up  the  rocks  between 
the  Eastern  Gully  and  the  long  ridge  which 
leads  down  in  a  north-easterlv  direction  from 
the  higher  part  of  Glyder  Eawr.  Incidentally, 
and  to  save  confusion,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
on  the  six-inch  ordnance  map  this  is  erroneously 
called  Y  Gribin,  and  the  ridge  of  that  name  is  left 
unmarked.  The  real  Gribin  leads  from  near  Bwlch 
y  Ddwy  Glyder  down  to  Ogwen,  and,  roughly 
speaking,  separates  the  two  Glyders,  with  Cwm 
Idwal  on  the  west  and  Cwm  Bochlwyd  on  the 
east. 

To  return  to  our  climb  :  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  Twisting  Gully  is  the  first  opening  in  the 
crags  east  of  the  Eastern  Gully.  There  is  every 
probability  of  a  climbing  party  failing  to  find 
it  on  a  misty  day,  for  its  beginning  is  some 
distance  above  the  foot  of  the  crags.  However, 
this  would  be  no  great  disadvantage,  for  any  of 
its  neighbouring  cracks  are  of  equal  or  even 
greater  merit. 

There  is  no  serious  difficulty  in  any  of  these, 
for  the  rocks  are  weathered  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  afford  almost  too  copious  hand-  and  foot- 
holds. It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Twisting 
Gully  is  of  special  interest,  because  near  its 
summit  and  to  the  left  there  is  an  extraordinary 
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cave.  It  is  awkward  to  find  unless  the  weather 
is  clear,  but,  if  possible  to  do  so,  its  discovery 
and  exploration  will  j>rove  entertaining.  The  party 
will  find  it  possible  to  penetrate  about  seventy 
or  eighty  feet  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain, 
and  then  make  an  amusing  exit  from  the  cave 
through  a  hole  in  its  upper  reaches. 

Clogwyn  Du  Gully.  -The  crags  of  the  eastern 
face  of  Glyder  Fawr  are  probably  the  grandest 
on  the  whole  mountain.  Geologists  tell  us  that 
this  great  cliff,  which  is  known  locally  as  Clog- 
wyn Du,  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  Glyders  in 
that  it  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  intrusive  green- 
stone. 

Presumably  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  frost 
and  water,  there  is  nowadays  a  fine  gully  running 
up  near  the  centre  of  the  face.  As  a  climb  it 
looks  very  attractive  when  seen  from  the  head 
of  the  Nameless  Cwm,  which  lies  at  its  foot  and 
is  a  higher  offshoot  of  Cwm  Idwal. 

My  first  visit  to  the  gully  was  just  after  the 
Easter  of  1899,  under  wintry  conditions.  Mr. 
O.  G.  Jones  wrote  as  follows  of  our  experience  : 
'  The  doings  of  the  party  when  first  investigating 
this  gully  are  scarcely  fit  reading  for  earnest 
climbers.  There  were  thirteen  present,  of  whom 
four  were  ladies  and  the  majority  novices.  The 
snow  and  ice  were  really  difficult,  and  the  rope 
was  lamentably  insufficient.  A  pocket-knife  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  ice-axe  they  possessed, 
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and  their  garments  were  better  adapted  for  a 
sultry  grind  up  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Glyders  on  a  summer's  day  rather  than  for  the 
dreary,  sunless  waiting  beneath  an  incessant  fall 
of  ice-chips  and  snowballs  that  characterized  the 
greater  part  of  the  four  hours  that  they  spent 
in  the  sully/ 

There  is  little  to  add,  except  to  say  that 
darkness  had  fallen  ere  we  reached  the  summit, 
and  so  exciting  had  been  the  experience  that 
for  several  of  the  novices  it  was  their  first  and 
last  climb.  As  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  bad 
judgment  which  led  us  to  attempt  the  gully 
under  such  circumstances,  we  were  partially  lost 
several  times  on  the  way  valleywards  in  the 
darkness.  After  a  grand  finale  amongst  the 
water-holes  and  bogs  at  the  north  end  of  Y  Gribin, 
we  stumbled  wearily  back  to  Ogwen. 

Several  other  visits  to  this  course,  in  fine 
weather,  have  convinced  me  that  the  climbing 
on  it  is  quite  equal  in  interest  to  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  Glyders,  and  a  few  details 
regarding  its  internal  construction  may  prove 
useful. 

The  climb  begins  with  five  small  pitches,  all 
of  which  are  formed  by  large  fallen  rocks  which 
have  become  wedded  between  the  narrow  walls 
of  the  sully.  These  misht  be  regarded  as  the 
introduction  to  the  magnificent  pitch  which  rises 
above  them. 
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The  gully  really  divides  at  the  foot  of  this, 
and  contains  formidable-looking  pitches  in  both 
divisions.  That  to  the  right  is  about  eighty  feet 
in  height,  and  begins  with  a  narrow  chimney 
which  has  several  small  rocks  wedged  in  its 
recesses.  These  form  useful  holds,  and  enable 
the  ascent  into  the  conspicuous  cave  below  the 
upper  jammed  boulders  to  be  made  without 
immoderate  exertion. 

On  our  first  visit  the  exit  from  this  cave 
was  dangerous,  for  all  the  useful  projections 
were  masked  by  snow,  and  the  left  wall  was 
draped  with  hard  blue  ice.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions, a  fine  spiky  handhold  on  one  of  the  lower 
chockstones  makes  the  passage  up  the  left  side 
comparatively  safe  and  simple. 

Above  this  pitch  the  ascent  loses  much  of  its 
interest,  though  the  practice  it  affords  in  dealing 
with  loose  rocks  is  an  education  in  itself.  Those 
who  have  to  follow  a  careless  leader  in  this 
section  will  have  a  fine  opportunity  of  practising 
verbal  self-restraint,  as  opposed  to  the  natural 
outflow  of  meaningless  profanity  that  such  places 
are  apt  to  induce  in  some  people.  A  small 
chimney,  about  twelve  feet  high,  brings  the 
climbers  out  amongst  some  great  boulders  near 
the  cairn  on  Glyder  Pawr. 

The  left-hand  division  of  the  Great  Pitch  is 
a  more  serious  problem.  It  usually  contains  a 
waterfall,  and  the  best  route  is  for  about  thirty 
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feet  up  the  buttress  which  divides  the  gully. 
Hence  a  traverse  can  be  made  into  the  centre 
of  the  pitch,  where  some  broad  ledges  make  the 
ascent  feasible,  until  a  point  is  gained  about 
twenty  feet  below  the  overhanging  chockstone. 

The  rocks  then  become  smooth,  and  it  is 
advisable  to  make  for  a  prominent  recess  on  the 
left  wall.  This  slopes  upwards,  and  at  its  higher 
extremity  it  is  possible  to  grasp  some  good  holds 
that  prove  necessary  for  the  pull  up  to  another 
ledge.  Thence  to  the  summit  is  the  most  difficult 
section  of  all,  for  the  holds  slope  considerably, 
and  unless  the  rocks  be  dry  the  attempt  is  not 
justifiable. 

A  partially  disintegrated  plate  of  rock  gives 
the  necessary  assistance,  and  though  it  vibrates 
slightly  when  supporting  one's  weight,  at  present 
it  appears  in  a  safe  condition ;  but  as  the  rocks 
at  this  point  are  exposed  to  severe  weathering, 
it  is  advisable  to  test  it  carefulty  before  trusting 
wholly  to  its  stability. 

Above  this  obstacle  the  climbing  differs  from 
that  of  the  other  branch  in  that  the  rocks  are, 
as  a  rule,  firm  and  reliable.  Some  steep  slabs 
need  careful  attention  until,  fifty  feet  higher, 
a  small  rock  amphitheatre  provides  an  ample 
resting-place. 

On  the  left  there  is  a  curious  grass-crowned 
pillar  which  is  easy  of  access,  and  a  perpendicular 
rock   face   is   assailable   from   its   summit.      This 
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would   lead   direct  to  the  top  of  the   crags,   but 
its  ascent  has  not  yet  been  made. 

The  easiest  way  out  of  the  gully  is  up  a 
narrow  chimney  on  the  right.  Though  there 
are  some  loose  rocks  in  its  upper  storey,  the 
climb  offers  no  difficulty,  and  a  walk  round  a 
corner  to  the  right  brings  the  climber  out  near 
the  cairn  above  the  other  exit  from  the  gully. 


The  Cascade. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

GLYBER  FACH. 

THE  SLABS  ABOVE  IBWAL   ANB  SOME 

OUTLYING   CLIMBS 

The  Little  Glyder  is  famous  as  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  the  most  remarkahle  mountain 
summit  in  Great  Britain.  This  is  composed  of 
a  chaotic  mass  of  rocks  and  huge  boulders,  which 
appear  to  have  been  thrown  together  in  wildest 
confusion  by  some  Titanic  monster. 

The  suggestion  has  been  seriously  made  that 
these  rocks  are  but  the  remains  of  a  gigantic 
cromlech  ;  and  ancient  Celtic  traditions  record  it 
as  the  burial  place  of  Ebediw,  one  of  their 
mightiest  warriors. 

Modern  geologists  give  a  less  romantic  ex- 
planation, and  climbers  who  explore  the  north 
face  of  Glyder  Each  will  be  inclined  to  agree,  that 
natural  weathering  agencies  are  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  peculiarity  of  the  mountain's  crest. 

Though  the  southern  slopes  are  comparatively 
smooth  and  vegetation-covered,  a  close  inspection 
of  the  fine  crags  on  the  northern  side  above 
Bochlwyd,  will  reveal  the  fact  that  their  upper 
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reaches  are  shattered  arid  broken  in  like  manner 
to  those  which  form  the  summit. 

It  is  this  peculiarity  that  makes  the  actual 
climbing;  there  somewhat  disappointing.  The  cliff 
scarcely  rises  continuously  on  an  average  more 
than  200  feet,  bef ore  the  '  cromlech  formation ' 
begins  to  assert  itself,  and  the  angle  of  steepness 
grows  much  easier.  Huge  rock  splinters  and 
gigantic  heaps  of  disintegrated  precipice  are  £>iled 
up  and  scattered  about  in  all  directions.  Gullies, 
which  start  in  a  promising  fashion,  soon  begin  to 
slope  away  and  become  filled  with  loose  debris. 

Amidst  all  this  ruin,  one  can  almost  picture 
the  glories  of  Glyder  Each,  in  those  far-distant 
ai>;es  before  the  forces  of  nature  had  torn  asunder 
those  upper  porphyritic  bulwarks,  which  are  now 
but  remnants  of  past  magnificence. 

There  is  no  finer  mountain  in  Wales  for  the 
climbing  tyro  than  Glyder  Each,  and  almost 
endless  routes  can  be  made  up  its  northern  face. 
Wherever  the  difficulties  grow  too  severe,  it  is 
generally  possible  to  make  a  traverse  to  one  side 
or  other,  and  thus  discover  an  easy  solution  to 
the  problem.  It  is  advisable,  however,  that  the 
novice  should  avoid  one  section,  and  that  is  the 
great  introductory  pitch  in  the  Eastern  Gully, 
and  the  difficult  buttress  which  forms  its  retaining 
walls  higher  up. 

A  short  description  of  the  most  interesting 
routes    up  the  crags  will  probably  prove    useful. 
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Besrinniiiff  with  those1  immediately  below  Castell  y 
Gwynt,  it  will  he  noticed  that  thereabouts  several 
small  gullies  and  buttresses  yield  easy  scrambling ; 
but  they  lack  any  special  individuality.  The 
Western  Gully  is  really  the  first  feature  of 
interest,  and  it  starts  with  three  deeply  cut 
pitches  rising  one  above  the  other.  These  are 
neat  little  problems,  plentifully  supplied  with 
good  holds  for  both  hands  and  feet.  Several 
small  chockstones  are  distributed  at  convenient 
places,  and  if  the  climber  wishes  to  avoid  those 
which  form  the  upper  obstacle,  he  can  find  an 
easy  way  on  the  right  wall. 

Higher  up,  the  gully  becomes  grassy  and 
featureless,  but  by  bearing  to  the  right  there  are 
some  ladder-like  ridges  that  lead  out  to  the 
skv  line  not  far  from  Castell  y  Gwynt. 

Early  in  the  April  of  1904  Mr.  H.  V.  Reade 
led  a  party  of  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  up 
an  interesting  variation  near  the  Western  Gully. 
After  climbing  the  lower  chimneys  they  diverged 
to  the  right,  and  '  went  up  a  nice  little  pitch 
containing  a  small  waterfall,  and  found  themselves 
under  a  semicircular  rock  wall  about  twenty  feet 
hisjh  with  a  chimney  in  the  centre.  This  was  not 
easy ;  and  at  the  top,  invisible  from  below,  was 
a  hugh  slab,  almost  sixty  feet  across  ;  not  steep, 
but  having  only  small  cracks  across  it,  and  covered 
with  loose  stones  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
coal-scuttle   to   that   of   a   thimble.     With    some 
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difficulty  it  was  possible  to  crawl  up  it  about 
twenty  feet,  and  find  moderately  good  anchorage 
to  bring  up  the  second  climber.  If  there  had 
been  no  loose  stones,  or  no  one  below,  the  place 
would  have  been  easv  enough.  Above  this  curious 
slab  there  was  only  simple  scrambling  on  the  face 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain.' 

Continuing  our  survey  of  the  crags  from  below 
and  moving  in  an  easterlv  direction,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  rocks  slope  at  an  easier  angle, 
and  in  the  midst  of  these  rises  the  Central  Gully. 
Several  slabby  pitches,  almost  hidden  by  masses 
of  scree,  form  the  principal  features  of  this  course. 
There  are  three  distinct  branches  higher  up,  and 
the  central  of  these  contains  a  smooth,  steep  slope 
in  its  final  portion.  The  other  branches  have 
some  entertaining  climbing  at  about  the  same 
level,  but  they  soon  disappear  amidst  the  frost- 
riven  face  of  the  mountain. 

East  of  the  Central  Gully  the  rocks  gradually 
steepen  until  they  assume  quite  a  formidable- 
looking  angle,  in  the  vicinity  of  its  Eastern 
neighbour. 

To  the  left  of  this  course  there  are  several 
short  routes  up  some  buttresses  which  are  divided 
by  narrow  grass  gullies. 

Approaching  Bwlch  Tryfaen,  the  crags  quickly 
slope  away  until  they  merge  into  the  long  scree 
slopes,  which  some  of  the  guide-books  recommend 
to  the  long-suffering  tourist   as  the  best   way  up 
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Glyder  Fach  from  Bochlwyd.  Moderately  active 
mountaineers  will  find  the  shattered  eastern  ridge 
that  leads  up  from  Bwlch  Tryfaen  much  less 
tiring  and  monotonous.  Its  crest  is  ornamented 
with  several  fine  '  gendarmes,'  most  of  which 
can  he  passed  on  either  side,  and  others  can  he 
directlv  surmounted  with  ease. 

A  striking  pinnacle  near  the  centre  of  the 
ridge  provides  a  stiff  little  climh,  which  will 
interest  even  experts.  A  party  traversed  it  in 
1899,  when  descending  the  ridge  to  Bwlch 
Tryfaen.  After  reaching  its  crest  from  the 
shortest  side,  which  is  only  about  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  they  found  considerable  amusement  in  the 
descent  of  the  long  '  nose  '  which  faces  the  Bwlch. 
Tactics  were  adopted  similar  to  those  necessitated 
at  a  famous  corner  on  the  Aiguille  de  Grepon, 
where  a  doubled  rope  is  used  to  facilitate  the 
descent  of  the  last  man  of  the  party. 

The  Eastern  Gully  and  Hawk's  Nest 
Buttress. — As  a  combined  course  these  form  the 
finest  climb  on  Glyder  Each.  We  took  it  on 
our  way  over  the  Glyders  to  Pen-y-pass,  after 
spending  a  few  days  at  OgAven  Cottage  in  the 
May  of  1905. 

A  motoring  friend  was  with  us,  Mr.  Andrew 
Thompson  of  Kendal,  and  he  had  kindly  taken 
our  luggage  round  to  Pen-y-pass  by  road. 
Arrangements  Avere  made  for  him  to  come  over 
the  mountain  from  that  side,  and  meet  us  at  the 
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foot  of  the  crags ;  but  the  puncture-fiend  had 
asserted  itself,  and,  as  a  result  of  the  delay,  he 
did  not  arrive  until  we  had  almost  finished  the 
initial  obstacle  in  the  Eastern  Gullv. 

This  was  unfortunate  ;  for  this  is  one  of  the 
stiffest  pitches  of  its  kind  in  all  Wales  and  Mr. 
Thompson  is  patriotic  enough  to  think  that  no 
Welsh  climb  can  equal  a  famous  route  he  once 
made  up  Gimmer  Crag  on  the  Pikes  of  Langdale. 
Later  in  the  day,  however,  his  opinion  was  some- 
what disturbed  by  our  adventures  on  the  Hawk's 
Nest  Buttress. 

To  revert  to  the  details  of  the  Great  Pitch  in 
the  Eastern  Gullv,  I  may  say  at  the  outset,  that 
we  found  the  place  in  a  very  wet  state.  The 
pitch  was  in  three  sections,  and  the  height  from 
the  screes  at  its  foot  to  the  overhanging  capstone 
was  almost  a  hundred  feet. 

At  the  beginning  was  a  steep  cleft  which 
offered  no  difficulty,  until  a  capacious  recess  was 
entered  that  provided  a  base  of  operations  from 
which  to  attack  the  next  stretch.  This  was  a 
narrow  chimney  fully  sixtv  feet  hi<?h  that  ran 
up  under  the  overhanging  retaining  wall  on  the 
right.  A  number  of  pointed  stones  were  jammed 
in  its  interior,  and  these  proved  necessary  for  the 
ascent  under  the  slimy  conditions  then  prevailing. 
Near  the  top  of  this  portion  we  were  forced  out  of 
the  chimney  by  the  bulging  rocks  on  our  right, 
and  we    had    to   negotiate    carefully    an    exposed 
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slab  which  was  almost  destitute  of  holds.  There 
was  a  satisfying  handhold  on  some  higher  rocks, 
and  we  were  able  to  gain  a  ledge  two  or  three 
feet  square. 

A  perpendicular  corner  on  the  left  led  us  up 
into  the  bed  of  the  cave,  where  we  surveyed 
the  final  difficulty.  This  we  discovered  to  be 
the  most  exciting  and  entertaining  part  of  the 
climb.  After  clambering  up  into  the  upper  storey 
of  the  cave,  my  brother  found  a  useful  rock 
belaying-pin  for  the  rope,  to  secure  my  safety 
during  the  final  struggle. 

Then  I  traversed  out  under  the  capstones, 
with  my  feet  on  a  rough  but  sloping  quartz 
ledge  on  the  left  Avail,  and  mv  back  resting: 
against  the  other  side  of  the  gully.  Every 
movement  was  trying,  for  no  good  crevice  was 
available  for  the  hands. 

After  a  few  feet  of  this  method  of  progress, 
the  sides  of  the  gully  became  further  apart,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  effect  a  lodgment  on  the  left 
wall,  in  order  to  grasp  an  apparent  hold  above 
the  outer  chockstone.  The  movement  was  a 
somewhat  risky  one,  in  case  the  handhold  should 
prove  unsatisfactory ;  for  retreat  would  be  im- 
possible, and  no  self-respecting  leader  would  be 
anxious  to  test  the  strength  of  an  Alpine  Club 
rope  over  such  a  fearsome  drop. 

However,  the  handhold  proved  just  sufficient 
to   make   one   realize   the    sensationalism   of    the 
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place  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and,  by  a  final  effort, 
I  was  able  to  land  safely  over  the  chockstone. 

Whilst  my  brother  was  amusing*  himself  in 
a  vain  endeavour  to  ascend  the  pitch  without 
absorbing  his  fair  share  of  the  waterfall  that 
splashed  over  the  cave  I  heard  a  call  from 
below,  and  my  answering  jodel  brought  our 
motoring  friend  to  our  level,  by  the  easy  upward 
traverse,  which  is  available  for  those  who  wish 
to  enter  the  Eastern  Gullv  Avithout  ascending  the 
first  obstacle.  Encouraged  by  our  cheery  in- 
struction, my  brother  soon  appeared,  and  we 
proceeded  to  wring  out  the  wettest  of  our  gar- 
ments. 

During  this  interlude,  our  attention  was 
attracted  by  some  kestrels  which  had  evidently 
appropriated  the  striking  buttress  that  rose  above 
us,  as  a  domestic  retreat.  The  cries  of  their 
progeny  indicated  the  position  of  their  nesting- 
place,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  them. 

We  knew  from  a  former  visit  that  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Eastern  Gully  only  contained  four 
easy  pitches,  so  we  decided  to  attack  the  steepest 
part  of  the  magnificent  nose  of  rock  that  formed 
the  right-hand  wall  of  the  gully. 

Scarcely  twenty  yards  along  the  broad  ledge 
which  ran  along  to  the  right  above  the  Great 
Pitch,  we  built  a  cairn  on  a  small  grass-ledge, 
and  started  straight  up  the  arete,  turning  neither 
to  the  right  hand  nor  the  left. 
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The  introductory  stage  led  up  over  easy 
ledges,  until  the  buttress  steepened  to  about  the 
same  angle  as  the  maiwais  pas  on  the  Eagle's 
Nest  Arete  on  Great  Gable.  This  section  was 
about  sixty  feet  in  height ;  another  small  cairn 
was  built  at  its  foot.  Above  this  '  guide  post ' 
the  rock  was  magnificent,  and  afforded  no  more 
than  just  sufficient  hold  for  the  safe  ascent. 
The  first  stretch  of  about  twenty  feet  proved  to 
be  rather  a  study  in  finger-tip  holds  ;  but  some 
assistance  was  derived  from  gripping  the  rough 
edges  of  a  narrow  vertical  rock-rib  with  the 
knees. 

A  small  ledge  now  afforded  a  resting-place, 
so  my  brother  was  able  to  come  up  to  steady 
my  feet  on  the  tiny  holds  that  just  rendered  the 
next  section  possible.  Though  only  fifteen  feet 
high,  it  proved  to  be  the  crux  of  the  climb ;  and 
the  situation  was  quite  exposed  enough  to  make 
our  companion's  call  of  warning  unnecessary. 
The  difficulty  of  the  place  was  aggravated  by 
the  annoying  antics  of  the  hawks.  Their  nest 
was  only  a  few  yards  round  a  corner  on  our  left, 
and  they  kept  swooping  down  above  my  head. 
A  well-aimed  piece  of  Glyder  from  our  sheet- 
anchor  rather  allaved  their  a^in-essiveness,  and 
I  was  able  at  last  to  reach  a  comforting  hand- 
hold at  the  top  of  this  engrossing  section. 

Splendid  anchorage  was  found  a  few  feet 
higher ;  and  after  my  companions  had  arrived  at 
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my  level,  we  clambered  quickly  up  the  following 
twenty  feet  of  steep  but  comparatively  simple 
buttress.  Easy  rocks  then  continued  ahead  to 
a  broad  rock  terrace.  We  left  a  small  heap  of 
stones  at  its  western  end,  below  a  curious  de- 
tached slab  of  rock.  The  crack  between  this  and 
the  body  of  the  mountain  was  choked  at  its 
summit  by  a  large  fallen  rock.  This  gave  an 
appearance  of  insecurity  to  the  detached  pillar, 
but  the  ascent  was  safely  completed. 

Above  this  we  encountered  the  usual  char- 
acteristics of  the  climbing  on  Girder  Each.  There 
were  short  stretches  of  genuine  climbing,  with 
alternative  routes  up  which  one  could  walk  easily 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  Above  a  curious  pile 
of  splintered  pinnacles  Ave  took  off  the  rope  and 
journeyed  leisurely  up  over  the  debris,  until  it 
was  possible  to  cross  westwards  and  gain  Castell 
y  Gwynt. 

There  were  numerous  amusing  scrambles 
amongst  its  curious  slabs  and  pinnacles.  The  best 
of  these  was  a  long  crack  about  eighty  feet  high, 
that  slants  up  on  its  northern  side.  The  '  lonely 
sentinel '  who  guards  the  Castle  of  the  Winds 
proved  amiable  from  a  climbing  point  oi'  view,  for 
he  allowed  our  lengthy  companion  to  embrace  him, 
and  finally  mount  up  until  he  could  sit  astride 
his  pointed  head. 

In  the  evening  light  Ave  wandered  down  the 
long  southern  slopes  of  Glyder  Eawr,  ready   for 
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the  creature  comforts  of  Pen-y-pass,  for  our  lunch 
had  been  left  at  Ogwen. 

Esgair  Felen. — The  long  ridge  of  Esgair 
Eelen  (The  Yellow  Shank)  that  stretches  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  from  near  the  top  of 
Glyder  Eawr,  terminates  somewhat  abruptly  in 
some  fine  rocks,  which  slope  grandly  down  into 
the  Pass  of  Llanberis. 

Climbers  are  indebted  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Bryant  for 
directing  their  attention  to  a  fine  couloir  which, 
with  a  little  literary  licence,  might  be  said  to 
cleave  this  mountain  from  bottom  to  top.  The 
actual  gully  starts  about  250  feet  above  the  main 
road  and  just  beyond  the  well-known  cromlech 
stones ;  it  can  easily  be  identified  by  the  long  talus 
of  water-worn  screes  that  pours  out  of  its  entrance. 
A  conspicuous  ash-tree  stands  at  present  on  the 
right  wall  and  serves  as  a  further  aid  in  identify- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  climb. 

The  course  might  be  conveniently  divided  into 
four  sections,  and  between  each  of  these  the  gully 
grows  more  or  less  indefinite.  There  are  pitches 
innumerable,  but  those  in  the  first  and  third  sections 
are  of  most  interest. 

By  bearing  slightly  to  the  left  in  the  upper 
part,  it  is  possible  to  finish  the  climb  in  the  promi- 
nent notch  near  the  summit  cairn  of  Esgair  Felen. 

An  aneroid  showed  the  height  of  the  gully  to 
be  1,800  feet,  and  it  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
easy  courses  of  Snowdonia. 
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The  Slabs  above  Idwal. — These  are  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  north  face  of  Glyder  Fawr ; 
and  add  considerably  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  mountain,  as  seen  from  the  shores  of  Llyn 
Idwal. 

My  first  climbing  acquaintance  was  made  with 
them  during  the  Easter  holidays  of  1899.  I  had 
a  damaged  ankle,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  O.  G. 
Jones  prevailed,  and  he  persuaded  me  to  join 
him  in  an  attempt  to  climb  them  at  the  most 
difficult  point  available.  This  was  a  few  yards  to 
the  left  of  the  Introductory  Gully,  and  we  passed 
some  exciting  hours  in  a  vain  attempt  to  finish 
the  course  direct. 

The  leader  sjient  the  greater  part  of  this  time 
promenading  on  my  shoulders  and  head ;  so  it 
may  be  inferred  that  our  search  for  excitement 
proved  a  success.  We  were  eventually  defeated 
by  an  overhanging  bulge  of  smooth  rock,  fully 
twenty  feet  in  height ;  it  was  absolutely  devoid 
of  anv  excrescence  bigger  than  a  thimble. 
Anchorage  was  entirely  at  a  discount,  and  there 
was  an  unnerving  view  down  the  steep  slabs 
that  dipped  over  into  the  Cwm. 

A  pelting  hail-shower  at  last  put  us  hors  de 
combat,  and  we  were  thankful  to  discover  a 
ledge  a  few  feet  lower,  which  just  allowed  us  to 
gain  the  easier  rocks  that  form  the  left  wall  of 
the  Introductory  Gully. 

Some    time    later    Messrs.    T.    K.    Rose    and 
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C.  C.  B.  Moss  climljed  the  slabs  by  a  compara- 
tively simple  but  entertaining  route  some  distance 
to  the  left  of  the  scene  of  our  adventures. 

On  May  24,  1905,  a  party  of  us  followed  their 
route  approximately.  We  started  the  course  at 
a  favourable-looking  opening  in  the  slabs,  about 
half-way  between  the  stream  that  runs  down  from 
the  Nameless  Cwm  and  the  Introductory  Gully. 

After  building  a  small  cairn,  we  started  easily 
up  the  long  sloping  slabs  for  about  300  feet. 
There  was  a  surfeit  of  ledges  conveniently  placed 
en  route  that  served  as  anchorage.  Heather- 
filled  cracks  sloped  upwards  at  various  stages,  and 
these  yielded  excellent  hand-  and  foot-holds  when- 
ever the  slabs  became  smooth  and  uncomfortable. 

This  section  terminated  at  a  nose  of  steeper 
rock,  above  which  we  left  a  cairn.  A  broad 
terrace  then  allowed  us  to  walk  a  few  yards  to 
the  left,  until  a  sporting  way  was  discernible  up 
some  steep  crags  to  the  right. 

Two  pleasing  little  cracks  enabled  us  to  gain 
another  terrace,  with  more  slabby  rocks  straight 
ahead.  These  were  intersected  by  quartz  ledges, 
and  still  higher  another  more  difficult  rough- 
edged  crack  took  toll  of  our  tattered  garments. 

About  eisrhtv  feet  above  this  there  was  a 
broad  grass  platform  that  stretched  right  across 
the  face.  At  its  extreme  western  corner  we 
scrambled  up  a  vertical  arete,  which  proved  to 
be  the  finish  of  serious  climbing. 
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We  were  now  out  on  the  more  open  north- 
east ridge  of  Glyder  Fawr;  so  taking  off  the 
rope  we  strolled  easily  up  for  nearly  500  feet, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  finding  amusing 
problems  amongst  the  great  boulders  on  the 
summit  of  Clogwyn  Du. 

For  the  benefit  of  future  parties  who  wish  to 
follow  our  route,  I  may  sav  that  we  left  an 
elaborate  series  of  cairns  at  various  stages.  The 
last  man  on  the  rope  was  our  cairn-maker  in 
chief.  He  is  an  artist  in  this  special  work,  and 
the  top  of  each  cairn  was  elaborately  finished  off 
with  a  piece  of  white  quartz. 

Elidyr  Fawr. — There  are  some  fine  rocks 
on  the  north  face  of  this  peak  overlooking 
Marchlyn  Mawr.  The  principal  feature  is  a 
fine-looking  pillar,  which  is  separated  from  the 
main  cliff  by  a  steep  cleft.  Though  on  a  much 
larger  scale,  the  place  resembles  the  Parson's 
Nose  in  many  ways ;  for  instance,  the  cleft  can 
be  gained  by  two  gullies  that  slope  up  to  it  from 
both  east  and  west,  or  a  longer  route  is  now 
available  straight  up  the  '  Nose '  of  the  pillar 
to  the  cairn  on  its  summit.  This  is  split  up  in 
a  curious  manner  by  some  deep  vertical  fissures. 
The  ascent  from  the  cleft  is  easily  completed  by 
penetrating  to  the  centre  of  the  pillar,  and  then 
finishing  the  climb  by  means  of  one  of  those 
cracks  some  fifty  feet  in  height. 

Of  the  two  gullies  that  lead  up  to  the  cleft 
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the  western  one  is  easy,  whilst  that  on  the  eastern 
side  is  more  difficult,  and  terminates  with  an 
attractive  two-storeyed  cave  pitch. 

Mr.  J.  M.  A.  Thomson  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  discovery  of  the  Pillar  of  Elidyr,  but  since 
his  visits  in  1900,  it  appears  to  have  been  un- 
deservedly neglected.  It  forms  a  pleasant  ex- 
pedition  from  Ogwen  Cottage,  and  the  monotony 
of  the  long  walk  can  be  conveniently  varied  en 
route  bv  an  ascent  of  the  East  Pace  of  Eoel  Goch. 

The  Monolith  Crack. — In  the  early  days  of 
Cumberland  climbing,  before  Mr.  Owen  Glynne 
Jones  had  completed  his  first  ascent  of  Kern 
Knotts  Crack  on  Great  Gable,  a  famous  moun- 
taineering friend  said  to  him,  '  If  you  climb 
that  place  I  will  never  speak  to  you  again  !  ' 

The  opinion  was  then  held  that  the  climb  was 
unjustifiable,  and  the  threat  was  made  lest  the 
inclusion  of  the  course  in  the  Wastdale  records 
should  lead  to  serious  accidents.  This  idea  has 
up  to  the  present  proved  to  be  erroneous,  and 
nowadays  The  Crack  is  a  favourite  climb ;  in  fact, 
judging  by  a  recent  ascent,  it  might  almost  be 
called  'an  easy  day  for  a  lady.' 

When  it  is  stated  that  the  Monolith  Crack 
is  more  difficult  than  that  of  Kern  Knotts,  it  will 
be  understood  that  I  add  it  to  the  Welsh  climbing 
records  with  considerable  diffidence.  In  fact,  a 
decision  had  been  made  not  to  mention  it,  but 
friendly  advice  and  a  recollection  of   the  history 
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of  Kern  Knotts  Crack  have  led  me  to  the  relation 
of  its  discovery  and  ascent. 

The  crack  is  situated  in  the  north-west  end 
of  the  Gribin,  and  its  upper  part  can  be  plainly 
seen  from  near  the  gate  that  leads  through  the 
railings  close  by  the  outlet  of  Llyn  Idwal.  If 
these  rails  are  followed  until  near  the  point  where 
they  abut  against  the  columnar-looking  cliffs,  the 
crack  is  between  thirty  and  forty  yards  to  the 
left. 

A  huge  rock  monolith  has  fallen  from  above 
and  leans  against  the  lower  part  of  the  crack. 
The  vegetation  of  long  years  seems  to  have 
nourished  on  the  top  of  this  pillar  and  behind 
it,  thus  completely  hiding  the  beginning  of  the 
crack. 

The  latter  half  of  an  off-day  spent  at  OgAven 
Cottage  in  the  May  of  1005,  was  robbed  of  its 
intended  restfulness  by  a  walk  up  to  Idwal.  The 
fine  rocks  at  the  end  of  the  Gribin  attracted  our 
attention,  and  a  closer  inspection  aroused  our 
dormant  enthusiasm.  As  a  result  of  this  my 
brother  ran  back  to  Ogwen,  and  brought  up  an 
eighty-foot  rope  and  an  ice-axe. 

Our  walk  along  the  base  of  the  crags  ended 
at  the  great  pillar,  which  stands  against  a  re- 
markable crack  with  clean-cut  sides.  lying  on 
the  rope  we  clambered  up  a  quartz-spotted  slab 
behind  this  monolith,  and  a  few  feet  higher 
wriggled  up  through   a   curious  hole   between  it 
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and  the  solid  rock  of  the  mountain.  We  emerged 
on  a  spacious  vegetation-covered  ledge,  which  was 
adorned  with  some  mountain-ash  trees. 

The  crack  now  rose  directly  above,  and  its  en- 
vironment of  magnificently  firm,  rough  rock  gave 
its  ascent  an  appearance  of  simplicity.  My  first 
attempt  to  climb  it  quickly  led  to  disillusionment 
on  this  point,  for  its  lower  part  overhung  slightly, 
and  the  hand-  and  foot-holds  were  not  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  friction  of  my  rough  jacket  on  the 
rocks.  After  descending  and  discarding  this 
garment,  it  was  just  possible  to  climb  about 
twenty  feet  up  the  crack,  aided  at  the  start  by  a 
slight  push  from  my  brother. 

At  one  place  some  pointed  splinters  that  were 
jammed  in  the  back  of  the  narrow  chimney 
rendered  valuable  assistance,  though  they  were 
very  loose  and  inclined  to  come  away  bodily  if 
clumsily  used.  A  few  feet  higher  I  was  surprised 
to  find  another  large  recess  ;  this  was  also  formed 
by  a  pillar  having  become  partly  separated  from 
the  face  of  the  precipice. 

After  hauling  up  the  various  articles  of  super- 
fluous clothing,  I  wras  able  to  assist  my  brother 
into  the  crack  by  means  of  the  rope,  and  he  came 
up  it  with  comparative  ease,  as  a  result  of  the 
discovery  of  some  footholds  on  the  right  wall  that 
had  escaped  my  notice. 

The  upper  crack  rose  forty  feet  above  our  heads 
and  our  experience  of   the  lower  pitch  made  us 
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treat  it  with  due  respect.  There  was  ample 
anchorage  for  the  rope,  so  my  brother  sat  on  a 
comfortable  ledge  and  gave  me  an  abundance 
of  verbal  encouragement.  More  practical  assist- 
ance was,  however,  necessary,  for  my  first  attempt 
was  an  utter  failure. 

I  got  too  much  inside  the  narrow  crack,  and 
found  further  progress  impossible.  In  fact,  it  was 
a  difficult  matter  to  even  extricate  mvself  from 
the  vice-like  grip  of  the  rough  rocks  and  descend 
again.  As  there  appeared  little  danger  of  falling 
out  of  such  a  quandary,  we  neglected  the  question 
of  anchorage,  and  my  brother  mounted  into  the 
foot  of  the  crack.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  climb 
over  him,  and  thus  effect  a  splendid  lodgment  high 
up  in  the  crack,  without  undue  fatigue.  This 
proved  to  be  the  key  to  success,  for  the  upper 
portion  demanded  every  iota  of  surplus  energy 
and  strength. 

There  were  no  definite  holds  ;  but,  by  a  series 
of  spasmodic,  caterpillar-like  movements,  it  was 
possible  to  make  upward  progress.  Several  square 
holds  in  the  right  Avail  were  partially  hidden  by 
some  overhanging  leaves  of  rock,  but  they  rendered 
invaluable  help  as  points  of  leverage  for  the  feet. 

A  fallen  rock  formed  a  sort  of  natural  roof  to 
the  top  of  the  crack,  with  an  alluring  hole  between 
it  and  the  back  of  the  chimney.  In  mv  fatigued 
condition  it  seemed  the  safest  and  best  route ;  but 
this  proved  a    snare  and  a  delusion  ;    for  I   was 
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totally  unable  to  escape  from  the  embrace  of  the 
crack  to  reach  the  hole. 

After  a  prolonged  recuperative  halt,  I  was 
able  to  move  outwards  and  upwards  into  a  sensa- 
tional position,  and  grasp  the  top  of  the  jammed 
rock.  Thanks  to  perfect  physical  condition,  as  the 
result  of  a  fortnight's  training,  my  arms  were 
able  to  bear  the  strain,  and  with  a  struggle  I 
arrived  breathless,  sprawling  on  the  top  of  the 
stone. 

A  few  seconds'  rest  in  this  undignified  attitude 
renewed  the  lost  energy,  and  it  was  then  a  simple 
matter  to  creep  up  into  safety.  An  excellent 
belaying-pin  was  available  to  helj)  my  brother  in 
his  ascent. 

Some  difficulty  was  encountered  in  hauling  up 
our  luggage,  for  the  bundle  had  increased  in  size, 
as  my  brother  had  very  wisely  taken  off  his 
climbing  boots.  This  proved  of  great  advantage, 
and  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  rope  as  handhold, 
he  came  bravely  upwards.  He  seemed  much  im- 
pressed by  the  final  obstacle,  and  leaders  of  future 
parties  would  be  well-advised  to  retain  a  reserve 
of  strength  for  this  part. 

The  crack  still  continued  for  about  thirty  feet, 
but  its  easier  slope  made  the  ascent  quite  simple. 
It  had  a  vertical  finish  near  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
but  we  traversed  out  to  the  left  below  this ;  and 
soon  scrambled  up  to  the  open  mountain  side. 

Our  climb  had  taken  over  two  hours,  but  the 
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greater  part  of  this  time  had  been  spent  in  de- 
vising and  executing  those  methods  of  combination 
which  rendered  the  ascent  possible.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  a  lightly  built,  lath-like  climber 
would  find  the  ascent  of  the  upper  crack  less 
laborious  and  difficult.  In  any  case  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  several  years  will  elapse  before 
the  Monolith  Crack  becomes  as  popular  as  that 
of  the  now  famous  crack  on  Great  Gable. 

There  is  another  interesting  short  course 
further  eastwards  on  the  Gribin.  This  was  climbed 
in  1899  by  a  large  party  of  members  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  led  by  the  late  Mr.  O.  G.  Jones. 

The  lower  crags  of  Y  Gribin  also  afford  further 
fascinating  problems.  Its  northerly  end  might 
almost  be  said  to  form  the  back-yard  Avail  of 
Ogwen  Cottage,  and  there  is  danger  and  difficulty 
in  surmounting  it.  Climbers  with  somnambulistic 
tendencies  should  be  specially  looked  after  when 
staying  there,  for,  as  one  of  them  once  significantly 
told  me,  '  it  is  possible  to  step  out  of  bed  on  to  the 
rocks.'  It  is  a  fact  that  a  famous  climber  was 
once  discovered  fast  asleep  standing  in  a  precarious 
attitude  on  the  end  of  his  bed  groping  round  the 
smooth,  holdless  ceiling  and  calling  excitedly,  '  I 
can't  find  it !     Keep  the  rope  tight ! ' 

Such  nocturnal  enthusiasts  should  be  roped  to 
the  bed  when  they  retire  to  rest  at  Oinven,  for 
some  of  the  neighbouring  climbs,  such  as  Twll  Du, 
are  certainly  conducive  to  disturbed  slumbers. 
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PART   II 

SNOWDON,   LLIWEDD,    CRIB    GOCH, 
AND    CADER  IDRIS 


CHAPTER    IX 
SNOWDON  AND  THE  PRECIPICE  UNDER  ITS  SUMMIT 

The  solitude  of  Snowdon  has  departed.  Its 
beautiful  cone  is  hotel-crowned,  a  railway  station 
keeps  it  perpetual  company,  and,  as  seen  from 
Llyn  Llydaw,  it  is  such  a  strange  mixture  of 
the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous  that  its  old 
friends  turn  impatiently  away  and  regard  other 
things. 

A  great  charm  still  remains  with  it,  however, 
and  to  most  of  the  younger  school  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  sight  of  its  desecrated 
summit,  and  had  not  the  privilege  of  knowing 
it  in  its  unspoiled  state,  the  '  Queen  of  Welsh 
Mountains '  is  still  the  queen,  and  the  most 
beautiful  and  shapely  of  them  all. 

Like  the  Matterhorn,  Snowdon  is  the  people's 

mountain  ;  it  has  aj)pealed  to  climbers  and  non- 
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climbers  alike,  and  as  the  former  represent  only 
a  small  minority,  the  latter  have  triumphed,  and 
reach  its  summit  in  the  manner  that  seems  to 
them  best.  And  when  we  consider  calmly  the 
great  number  to  -whom  its  ascent  has  given 
pleasure,  the  influence  of  its  higher  air  and 
sublime  prospect  on  those  who  might  otherwise 
experience  neither,  the  cherished  memories  of 
a  day  at  its  summit,  and  the  pride  that  many 
take  in  having  been  there,  we  must  surely  feel 
that  selfishness  would  be  carried  to  excess,  and 
that  Ave  should  be  entirely  exceeding  our  rights 
were  we  to  wish  things  otherwise. 

After  all,  the  most  conservative  of  us  has 
plenty  to  console  himself  with  in  what  is  left. 
Lliwedd  and  Tryfaen,  the  Grlyders  and  Carnedds, 
the  best  and  greatest,  from  a  climber's  stand- 
point, remain  to  us.  How  long  will  it  be  so  ? 
Why  does  not  some  '  thrillmonger '  float  a  com- 
pany to  raise  the  necessary  capital  to  stretch 
a  wire  cable  from  the  top  of  Crib  Goch  to 
the  top  of  Lliwedd  ?  What  sensations  could  be 
had  in  crossing  over  Llvn  Llvdaw  1,000  feet 
up  in  the  air !  What  thrills  the  tripper 
would  experience  !  What  a  splash  his  lemonade 
bottle  would  make  when  thrown  from  such  a 
height  (if  motor-boats  plied  along  the  Llyn. 
this  form  of  amusement  would  be  tabooed  of 
course),  and  what  a  unique  experience  would  be 
a   night  spent  half-way  across,  if  the  machinery 
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broke  down  !     There  might  be  worse  things  than 
the  present  mountain  railway. 

In  dealing  with  a  mountain,  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  its  relation  to  well-known  objects, 
and  the  definition  of  its  boundaries  are  usually 
the  first  requisites.  With  Snowdon  this  course 
is  not  necessary ;  it  is  the  very  centrepiece  of 
the  Welsh  mountains.  Artists  have  painted  it ; 
bards  have  sung  its  praises  and  woven  around  it 
all  sorts  of  j)eculiar  legends ;  historians  have  made 
use  of  it,  and  it  is  in  all  the  school  books  as  the 
highest  point  of  England  or  Wales.  Even  climbers 
have  contributed  their  share  toward  making  it  a 
household  word. 

'  Have  you  been  up  Snowdon  ?  '  is  one  of  the 
first  questions  put  to  a  Welsh  climber.  If  not, 
you  can  hide  your  diminished  head,  for  no  amount 
of  rash  undertakings  on  Lliwedd  or  Craig  yr  Ysfa 
will  restore  you  to  popular  favour. 

An  admission  that  you  have  accomplished  its 
ascent,  even  by  the  railway,  will  call  forth  much 
bonhomie  and  '  Aw,  yes ;  bit  of  a  climber  myself, 
don't  you  know?  Why,  I've  been  on  the  top  of 
Snowdon  in  a  cloud ! '  And  then  will  follow 
a  medley  of  various  emotions  and  unheard-of 
happenings,  long  drawn-out  and  verbose,  threaten- 
ing to  finish  up  with  a  description  of  the  view, 
but  that  the  remembrance  of  the  cloud  on  the 
top  intervenes ;  and  for  once  in  a  way  a  cloud 
will  be  remembered  with  thankfulness. 
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But  it  is  time  we  had  a  look  at  the  genuine 
climbing  on  Snowdon. 

Clogwyn  y  Garnedd  y  Wyddfa. — 'The  preci- 
pice under  the  summit  of  Snowdon  '  presents  two 
distinct  faces  of  rock,  one  looking  in  a  northerly 
and  the  other  in  an  easterly  direction. 

Seen  from  the  point  at  which  the  path 
debouches  on  the  outlet  from  Glaslyn,  the  gullies 
visible  are  those  of  the  east  face.  If  the  path 
be  followed  around  the  north  side  of  Glaslyn, 
and  up  to  Bwlch  y  Saethau — the  col  on  the  south- 
east of  the  crags — they  will  be  well  seen.  The  first 
one  passed,  high  up  on  our  right,  is  well-marked 
and  deeply  cut,  with  several  chockstones  near 
its  lower  extremity.  The  foreshortening  makes 
it  look  seductive,  but  its  name,  the  Overhanging 
Gully,  ought  to  discount  its  deceptive  appearance. 
Messrs.  Heade  and  McCulloch,  of  Twll  Du  fame, 
climbed  with  excessive  difficulty  to  a  height  of 
200  feet  up  it,  but  were  then  turned  back  by 
some  vertical  slabs  coated  with  most  treacherous 
grass.  They  were  very  glad  to  get  safely  down. 
What  I  know  of  this  sully-  many  climbers  have 
tried  it,  and  failed — leads  me  to  hope  that  if  it 
ever  be  ascended,  the  party  who  succeed  will 
leave  no  record  of  their  exploit.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  it  is  beyond  the  line  of  legitimate  climb- 
ing, as  this  is  at  present  recognized. 

The  next  feature  of  interest  is  a  steep  rect- 
angular corner.     It    is    so  poorly   defined   that  a 
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humorous  article  appeared  in  the  '  Climbers'  Club 
Journal,'  inquiring  as  to  its  whereabouts.  It  is 
called  the  Lost  Gully,  and  ought  to  be  placed 
sui  generis  with  the  Overhanging  Gully.  Some 
very  strong  climbers  who  tried  it  in  June  1902, 
have  left  the  following  note  in  '  The  Climbers' 
Club  Journal '  : 

'  The  party  was  turned  back  by  a  terrific 
pitch  consisting  of  smooth,  vertical  walls  on 
either  side,  forming  nearly  a  right  angle,  with 
splintered  rocks  abutting  at  the  top.  This  starts 
from  a  narrow  sloping  ledge  ;  there  appeared  no 
means  of  reaching  the  splintered  rocks,  and  the 
whole  party  was  very  insecure.'  These  climbers 
had  previously  made  the  ascent  of  the  Slanting 
Gully,  so  were  not  easily  discomfited. 

The  next  opening  in  the  crags,  which  presents 
itself  as  we  work  along  the  face,  is  a  little  more 
useful.  This  is  the  Three  Pitch  Gully,  a  genuine 
climb  of  a  high  order,  but  of  great  difficulty.  It 
is  the  only  thing  of  importance  on  the  whole 
face  from  a  climbing  point  of  view,  the  two 
easy  gullies  to  the  south  affording  but  poor 
sport.  It  was  first  climbed  in  June  1902,  by  a 
party  led  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  L.  Jupp. 

Our  first  acquaintance  with  it  was  made  nearly 
two  years  later.  We  were  quite  ignorant  of  the 
history  of  the  east  face.  A  fine  Easter  morning 
saw  four  of  us  seated  on  the  shore  of  Glaslyn, 
much    heated   with    the    unwonted    exertion    of 
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ascending  from  Pen-y-pass.  Our  companions 
were  fresh  from  their  scholastic  duties,  and  we 
cast  around  for  something  suitable  for  a  first 
day.  The  Overhanging  Gully  seemed  to  he  just 
the  thing,  so  we  decided  to  climb  it,  and  after- 
wards spend  the  rest  of  the  day  basking  in  the  sun 
and  generally  lazying  away  the  time  near  the  top 
of  Snowdon.  We  toiled  straight  up  to  its  foot, 
cutting  a  few  steps  in  the  snow  as  we  approached, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  put  on  the  rope  much 
sooner  than  we  had  anticipated.  It  was  a  decep- 
tive place.  Before  long  my  brother,  Avho  was 
leading,  surprised  us  by  making  a  prolonged  halt, 
and  then  certain  remarks  led  us  to  infer  that  he 
was  very  much  out  of  condition  :  either  that  or 
the  gully  was  more  difficult  than  it  appeared  from 
below. 

'  Would  any  of  the  others  like  to  try  it  % ' 
he  asked.  They  evinced  no  desire  to  reflect  on 
his  ability,  so  he  climbed  down,  and  we  decided 
to  leave  it,  blaming  ourselves  for  what,  as  a 
later  visit  proved,  was  really  the  fault  of  the 
gully.  We  then  scrambled  down  to  the  snow, 
and  enjoyed  a  good  standing  glissade  until  on  a 
level  with    the  lowest  point  of  the  crags. 

A  walk  of  a  few  yards  horizontally  southward 
and  we  were  looking  up  at  the  Lost  Gully.  Here 
there  was  no  deception;  it  was  obviously  'not 
at  home,'  so  we  kept  along  until  the  path  to 
Bwlch    y    Sacthau     was    reached.       At   a    point 
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nearly  half-way  between  Glaslyn  and  the  B\vrlch, 
it  traverses  some  broken  rocks  and  a  scree-shoot. 
All  bnt  one  of  us  had  crossed  over.  Our  last 
man,  however,  called  us  back  and  directed  our 
attention  upward  to  where,  about  150  feet  above 
us,  a  wall  of  rock  sprang  from  the  scree.  It 
seemed  to  be  our  last  chance  of  a  climb  that 
day,  so  we  scrambled  upwards  to  its  foot.  Two 
tiers  of  rock,  the  higher  one  seamed  by  a  narrow 
chimney,  blocked  our  way,  so  out  came  the  rope. 
Our  leader  scrambled  up  to  the  right,  determined 
not  to  be  beaten  back  so  easily  this  time,  but 
after  about  thirty  feet  of  fairly  easy  face  work  he 
came  to  a  standstill.  To  the  right  and  upward 
all  progress  seemed  barred  by  vegetation-covered 
rocks,  and  the  only  way,  apparently,  was  by 
traversing  into  the  chimney.  We  learned  after- 
wards that  the  party  who  first  climbed  the  gully 
actually  did  pass  up  to  the  right,  but  found  the 
going  very  difficult.  The  chimney  is  undoubtedly 
the  proper  course.  Its  lower  continuation,  if  it 
ever  had  any,  is  missing,  and  the  manoeuvre  of 
getting  into  a  wedged  position  looked  so  difficult 
that  a  second  rebuff  seemed  imminent.  I  climbed 
up  to  my  brother's  level,  and  made  the  rope  safe 
round  a  small  '  belay  '  which  was  exposed  by  a 
diligent  search  under  some  grass  tufts.  This  gave 
him  confidence  to  swing  across.  Small  footholds 
were  found  on  the  right  wall  of  the  chimney, 
and  with  his  back  on  the  other  side  he  wriggled 
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upward  until  a  good  chockstone  could  be  reached. 
Its  upper  edge  gave  splendid  holding,  which  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  was  found  not 
only  very  comforting,  but  absolutely  necessary. 

Twelve  feet  higher,  a  wide  grass  ledge  sug- 
gested lunch.  We  sat  down  and  proceeded  to 
draw  from  our  pockets  the  remains  of  what  had 
once  been  a  respectable  meal.  But  now  paper, 
bread,  bootlaces,  butter,  and  an  orange  were 
squashed  into  an  inedible  pulp,  and  this  represented 
my  entire  means  of  subsistence,  until  one  of  the 
others,  who  had  struggled  with  less  disastrous 
effects,  kindly  offered  his  little  all  for  the  common 
good.  The  water  in  the  gully  would  have  washed 
down  a  good  deal  more  than  it  was  called  upon 
to  do,  and  on  the  whole  we  fared  more  wiselv 
than  well. 

Some  eighty  feet  of  easy  scrambling  brought 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  next  pitch,  a  steep  wall  of 
rock  that  looked  about  as  unsuitable  for  a  first 
day  as  anything  well  could.  And  so  it  proved. 
A  miserable  half-hour,  which  two  of  us  spent 
on  a  ledge  about  thirty  feet  up,  brought  home 
to  us  the  fact  that  our  luck  was  'dead  out.' 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
exploration. 

At  a  later  attempt  we  succeeded  in  following- 
Mr.  Jupp's  lead,  but  even  to  this  day  the  pitch 
has  not  been  climbed  throughout.  The  route 
lay   up  to   the   right   for   a   few   feet.      A   steep 
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slab  seemed  the  only  weak  spot  by  which  the 
obstacle  could  be  attacked.  Its  weak  spot  proved 
fairly  strong,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  we 
gained  its  upper  edge.  This  formed  a  narrow 
ledge  which  led  to  the  left  to  the  foot  of  a 
steep  chimney,  not  unlike  that  in  the  pitch 
lower  down.  To  step  across  into  this,  much 
strength  of  mind  was  needed,  but  a  good  deal 
less  sufficed  in  leaving  it,  for  the  angle  soon 
became  appallingly  steep,  and  continued  so  to 
the  top.  Some  steep  slabs,  capped  with  loose 
grass,  offered  an  alternative  route  up  to  the  left 
around  the  buttress.  It  behoved  the  leader  to 
move  slowly  and  with  great  care  until  the  grass 
was  reached.  This  part  was  distinctly  awkward 
and  will  probably,  at  the  time,  engross  the  whole 
attention  of  those  who  climb  it.  It  gave  out 
on  a  wide  ledge  of  grass  and  scree  which  ran 
around  the  face  of  the  Clogwyn. 

On  our  first  visit,  after  making  a  wide  detour, 
we  traversed  this  ledge  in  the  opposite  direction, 
so  we  can  resume  our  interrupted  narrative  at 
this  point. 

Before  us  rose  a  deeply  cut  chimney  containing 
chockstones.  We  shouldered  the  leader  up  the 
first  steep  twelve  feet,  a  kindness  which  he 
acknowledged  by  a  friendly  tug  at  our  rope  as 
we  ascended.  Above  this,  we  found  ourselves  in 
a  small  cave,  roofed  in  by  a  wedged  boulder. 
Thence    onwards    was    a    stretch    of     delightful 
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climbing   for  about    sixty   feet,    till    we  emerged 
on  the  glacis  of  the  upper  cliff. 

Here  we  built  a  cairn ;  and  as  the  main  gully 
was  now  in  sight  on  the  right,  we  traversed 
into  it.  All  its  ferocity  had  been  spent  on  the 
two  lower  pitches,  and  it  led  gently  upward  to 
the  east  ridge  of  Snowdon,  some  distance  below 
the  summit. 

The  day  had  been  unsatisfactory  in  some  ways. 
It  had  been  a  chapter  of  failures,  but  we  all 
agreed,  as  we  strolled  down  the  Cribin  to  Glaslyn, 
that  one  undoubted  advantage  climbing  possesses 
in  a  greater  measure  than  and  other  sport  is  that 
one  can  lose  the  game  and  still  be  well  satisfied. 

Clogwyn  y  Garnedd.  North  Face. — A 
definite  rock-rib  divides  this  aspect  of  the  Snowdon 
crags  from  that  already  described. 

Directly  the  rib  is  rounded,  the  cliffs  lie  back 
at  a  diminished  angle  and  are  furrowed  right 
along  the  face  by  several  gullies.  At  least  eight 
of  these  have  been  climbed  :  in  addition,  the  crags 
can  be  ascended  at  other  places  between. 

For  their  size,  the  cliffs  contain  too  many 
routes  up  them,  and  their  great  variety  does  not 
atone  for  their  lack  of  quality.  The  rock  is 
dirty  and  vegetation-covered  for  the  most  part. 
Some  of  the  gullies  are  convenient  channels  for 
the  refuse  of  the  summit  terminus.  Others  are 
often  chosen  by  playful  tourists  down  which  to 
hurl  stones.     They  cannonade  their  particular  rift 
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for  half  an  hour,  and  then,  struck  hy  a  sudden 
thought,  they  bawl  over  the  edge,  '  Is  anybody 
climbing  down  there  ?  '  As  far  as  I  know,  no 
accident  has  occurred  through  these  adventitious 
causes,  which  is  proof  that  climbers  do  not  resort 
much  to  these  crags  during  the  summer  time. 
Through  the  winter  and  early  spring  they  are 
safe  enough,  and  the  best  sport  is  then  to  be 
obtained.  The  presence  of  hard  snow  in  the 
gullies  greatly  enhances  their  pleasure  ;  in  fact, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  step-cutting  they 
offer  is  excellent. 

The  Great  Gully — the  one  nearest  Glaslyn — 
has  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  popularity  in  the 
past,  and,  as  an  easy  course,  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
'  vastly  overrated  climb ' ;  the  expert  will  find 
little  in  it  to  please  him  unless,  indeed,  he  be 
partial  to  old  hats,  umbrellas,  and  the  like. 
However,  many  parties  of  novices  have  derived 
from  it  not  a  little  excitement.  I  remember 
once  meeting  such  a  party  returning,  and  they 
were  mightily  inflated  with  their  success.  To 
them  it  was  as  great  an  undertaking  as  the 
Slanting  Gully  of  Lliwedd  might  be  to  others. 
The  personal  equation  is  always  in  evidence,  both 
in  the  climb  and  in  the  account  thereof. 

From  Pen-y-pass,  the  Great  Gully  is  best 
reached  by  way  of  the  Pig  Track.  The  older 
accounts   advocate  approaching  it   up   the    screes 
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from  Glaslyn,  but  the  hard  toil  this  entails  is 
better  spread  out  over  the  greater  length  of  the 
Pig  Track.  It  leads  one  out  above  the  zigzags 
of  the  Cwni  Dyli  path,  and  within  a  few  minutes' 
stroll  of  the  foot  of  the  gully. 

Approaching  it  from  this  direction,  with  the 
late  winter  snow  still  lying  about  the  rocks,  and 
the  summit  hotel  peeping  over  the  edge  of  the 
cliffs  above,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  one's 
self  in  Switzerland,  towards  the  end  of  a  hard 
grind  up  to  a  club  hut. 

The  jammed  stones — five  in  number — which 
form  the  first  pitch  of  the  gully,  have  generally 
been  cited  as  a  means  of  identification.  Un- 
fortunately, the  same  distinction  might  apply  to 
the  Overhanging  Gully,  and  no  doubt  climbers 
often  start  up  the  latter,  until  its  excessive 
difficulty  teaches  them  their  mistake.  The 
jammed  stones  in  the  Great  Gully  form  five 
small  pitches,  which  increase  in  interest  until  the 
uppermost  stone  is  passed. 

Here  a  chaos  of  boulders  leads  to  the  next 
pitch,  a  short  chimney  where  one  can  gain 
practice  in  "  backing  up."  But  such  tactics 
are  not  necessary,  for  the  place  is  quite  easy 
however  tackled.  The  bed  of  the  gully  then 
continues  to  be  fairly  steep  until  the  third  and 
best  pitch  comes  in  sight — a  huge  stone  which 
spans  the  cleft  and  roofs  in  a  cave.  It  looks 
difficult,  but  after  scrambling  up  for  about  fifteen 
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feet  to  beneath  the  stone,  a  glimmer  of  daylight 
can  be  discerned  filtering  through  the  back  of 
the  cave,  and  indicating  the  route. 

This  daylight  varies  in  amount  according 
to  the  debris  sent  down  the  "nllv  from  above. 
The  remains  of  a  wheelbarrow  once  proved  a 
very  formidable  obstacle  to  a  party  who  were 
forcing  the  through  route.  Another  climber, 
ascending  alone,  grasped  something  unusual  as 
he  groped  about  in  the  darkness  for  handholds. 
He  struggled  up  with  it  to  the  broad  light  of 
day  and  found  that  his  prize  was  a  pair  of  corsets ! 
How  they  got  there  he  could  only  conjecture. 
One  of  the  earliest  climbers  of  the  pitch  said  it 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  '  an  indescribable 
twist  of  the  body.'  Now,  many  ladies  have 
climbed  this  gully,  and  it  is  likely  that  one  of 
them  found  this  '  twist '  difficult  of  execution 
with  such  a  handicap.  In  any  case,  such  articles 
of  attire  were  somewhat  unusual  in  such  surround- 
ings, and  prove  the  saying,  hallowed  by  antiquity, 
that  '  an  old  climb  always  presents  some  new 
feature.'  The  pitch  is  quite  an  interesting  one, 
however,  and  not  to  be  missed  on  account  of 
such  inconsiderable   trifles. 

Above  this,  the  gully  opens  out  for  a  while, 
but  leads  definitely  upward  by  way  of  easy 
scrambling,  until  it  disappears  on  the  easy  rocks 
a  short  distance  below  the  summit. 

Many    climbers    have    chosen   this    gully    for 
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a  solitary  scramble,  and  if  men  will  insist  on 
climbing  alone,  it  is  perhaps  as  good  a  place  as 
they  could  select.  But  let  them  remember  the 
words  of  King  Solomon  :  '  Two  are  better  than 
one.  .  .  .  Por  if  they  fall,  the  one  will  lift  up 
his  fellow  :  but  woe  to  him  that  is  alone  when 
he  falleth ;  for  he  hath  not  another  to  help 
him  up,' 

I  propose  to  deal  cursorily  with  the  remaining 
gullies  for  the  reasons  that  a  detailed  description 
of  their  summer  state  would  be  of  little  use,  as 
climbers  go  there  but  seldom  then,  and  because 
in  the  winter  the  pitches  are  usually  choked  with 
snow. 

Starting  from  the  foot  of  the  Great  Gully  is 
a  terrace  leading  upward  to  the  right.  It  runs 
past  the  foot  of  the  Intermediate,  the  Little 
and  the  Trinity  Gullies. 

The  Intermediate  Gully,  Avhich  comes  next 
to  the  Great  Gully,  contains  three  fairly  good, 
but  someAvhat  earthy  pitches. 

The  Little  Gully  offers  a  pleasanter  route, 
and,  near  the  exit,  contains  a  pitch  which  demands 
all  the  climber's  skill,  unless  combined  tactics  be 
resorted  to. 

The  Trinity  Gullies  come  next  in  order,  and 
are  very  similar  to  one  another  in  character. 
Eacli  contains  a  chockstone  pitch  of  no  great 
difficulty,  the  right-hand  one  being  perhaps  fche 
best.     The  central  fork  giyes  the  best  snow  climb 
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on  the  face,  and  under  favourable  conditions 
necessitates  continuous  step-cutting  in  almost  all 
its  length. 

The  next  well-marked  opening  begins  at  a 
considerably  lower  level,  and  is  bridged  at  its 
entrance  by  a  huge  fallen  slab.  Cutting  the 
sky  line  above  it  are  some  upstanding  rock 
splinters  which,  to  the  fancy  of  its  first  ascender, 
suggested  the  Avell-known  Dames  Anglaises  on 
the  south  side  of  Mont  Blanc.  He  christened 
it  the  Ladies'  Gully,  a  happy  name  so  long  as 
it  does  not  lead  to  an  under-estimation  of  its 
difficulty ;  few  ladies  would  care  to  tackle  it 
unaided.  Some  distance  up  is  an  enjoyable  pitch 
composed  of  clean,  firm  rock,  with  good  holds 
in  evidence  on  its  left  wall.  These  take  one 
comfortably  upward  to  its  summit  and  some 
steep  grass  which  continues  to  the  crest  of  the 
ridge. 

The  next  gully  is  the  shortest  of  all,  but 
provides  the  best  sport.  About  a  hundred  feet 
above  its  foot  it  is  spanned  by  two  slabs  of  rock 
wedged  horizontally  above  each  other.  Below 
and  between  them  are  two  small  caves  which 
give  the  name  of  the  Cave  Gully  to  the  climb. 
A  vegetation-covered  corner  leads  upward  to  a 
thirty-foot  chimney  which  widens  out  to  some 
very  treacherous,  steep  grass.  Loose  stones  are 
held  '  in  suspension,'  and  an  unwary  movement 
of    the    leader   may   dislodge   them   on   to   those 
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below.  Moreover,  there  is  no  reliable  anchorage 
until  the  cave  is  reached,  so  the  '  run  out '  for  the 
first  man  is  quite  fifty  feet.  These  causes  render 
the  pitch  one  of  considerable  severity.  Having 
gained  the  cave,  and  with  a  companion  to  hold 
the  rope  from  its  interior,  the  leader  can  safely 
pass  up  its  right-hand  side.  It  is  then  fairly 
easy  to  traverse  across  its  top  to  the  left-hand 
wall,  by  which  the  upper  stone  can  be  negotiated. 
Above  it,  steep  grass  again  holds  sway  until 
the  climb  finishes  at  a  gap  in  the  ridge  of 
Ewlch  Glas. 

A  short  distance  lower  down  than  this  is 
another  gap  which  indicates  the  termination  of 
an  easy  scree  shoot.  This  provides  a  means  of 
reaching  the  foot  of  the  climbs  again  from  above 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  wish  further 
climbing,  but  are  averse  to  the  more  difficult 
descent  by  one  of  the  gullies. 


CHAPTER  X 

LLIWEDD—THE  EASTERN  GULLY  AND  FAR  EAST 

BUTTRESS 

Lliwedd  is  as  much  beloved  by  Welsh  climbers 
as  Scawfell  is  by  those  who  most  frequent  Wast- 
dale  Head. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  their  respective  merits,  as  the  climbing 
on  each  is  of  a  very  different  character. 

Their  point  of  greatest  dissimilarity  may  be 
profitably  mentioned,  however,  and  it  is  this. 
Most  of  the  routes  up  Scawfell  and  its  Pinnacle 
are  well  marked,  and  allow  of  so  little  diver- 
gence that  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  way 
hardly  enters  into  the  climber's  calculation  at  all. 
With  Lliwedd  the  reverse  obtains.  The  climbs 
here,  if  we  except  the  Eastern  and  Slanting 
Gullies,  are  ill-defined,  and  the  climber  has  the 
additional  pleasure  of  looking  ahead  and  ponder- 
ing over  each  portion  before  he  tackles  it.  The 
ascents  of  Lliwedd  necessitate  a  certain  degree  of 
mountaineering  knowledge  as  oj^posed  to  mere 
gy mnasticism.  The  gymnast  pure  and  simple, 
who,  in  some  cases,  is  content  to  drive  ahead  like  a 
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bull  at  a  gate,  will  here  have  a  good  opportunity 
of  realizing  the  importance  of  far-sighted  diplomacy 
and  of  learning  the  futility  of  his  usual  methods. 
Before  coming  to  close  quarters,  a  tour  of 
inspection  will  well  repay  one,  and  this  can 
best  be  taken  by  a  stroll  along  the  north  side  of 
Llyn  Llydaw,  as  far  as  the  copper  mines.  From 
here  the  full  850  feet  of  magnificent  rock  can  be 
seen  to  great  advantage. 

An  early  entry  in  the  locked-up  book  at  Pen- 
y-gwryd    states   that    '  Lliwedd    consists   of    two 
peaks — the  Eastern  and  Western  Buttress — with 
a  well-defined  gully  running  up   between  them.' 
At    the    present    time    Lliwedd    is    much   more. 
Not    that   any    great    geological    disturbance   has 
taken  place  or  that  the  face  has  undergone  any 
radical    change    since    then,    but   discerning   eyes 
have  discovered  additional  buttresses  on  each  side, 
and    they    also    have   their   gullies ;    most   useful 
ones    from    a    climber's    point    of    view.     These 
gullies    both    afford    excellent    climbs,    which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  the  one  above-mentioned, 
for    at   the   time    of    writing    it   has    never   been 
ascended  in  its  entirety. 

The  climbs  that  have  been  accomplished,  taking 
them  from  left  to  right — from  east  to  west — are 
the  Far  East  Buttress ;  the  Eastern  Gully — the 
gully  running  up  the  left-hand  side  of  the  eastern 
or  lower  of  the  two  main  buttresses ;  three  routes 
up  the  Eastern   Buttress ;    several  routes  up  the 
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Western  Buttress,  one  of  which  begins  in  the 
Central  Gully  and  continues  therein  for  about 
200  feet  before  breaking  out  on  the  face ;  the 
Western,  or  Slanting  Gully,  and  a  fine  arete 
climb  up  its  right-hand  retaining  wall. 

To  the  east  of  Lliwedd,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  small  col,  is  another  face  of  rock  called 
Lliwedd  Bach.  On  it  lie  two  or  three  short 
climbs  which,  however,  will  probably  never  be 
much  resorted  to,  as  long  as  its  great  prototype 
stands  alongside  and  overshadows  it  with  the 
finest  climbing  and  most  impressive  rock-scenery 
in  Wales. 

The  Eastern  Gully. — This  was  first  exploited, 
on  April  5,  1896,  by  a  strong  party  consisting 
of  Messrs.  O.  Eckenstein,  J.  M.  A.  Thomson, 
H.  Hughes,  and  H.  Edwards.  They  left  the 
gully  at  a  point  about  300  feet  from  its  foot, 
and  thence  finished  their  climb  on  the  Eastern 
Buttress. 

The  following  day,  Messrs.  O.  Morland  and 
H.  Barrow  followed  in  their  steps  or,  more 
accurately  speaking,  their  scratches,  but  kept  in 
the  gully  until  it  emerged  on  the  sky  line,  some 
fifty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  Buttress. 

A  year  later,  Messrs.  O.  G.  Jones,  H.  Spender, 
and  A.  Eox  repeated  the  latter  course,  and  set 
upon  it  the  seal  of  familiarity.  The  latter  party 
very  aptlv  described  the  lower  300  feet  as  '  all 
pitch  and  very  tricky  in  parts.' 
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Eroni  a  short  distance  this  lower  portion  looks 
almost  inaccessihle  and,  given  a  warm  day  and 
a  prolonged  rest  on  the  screes  at  its  foot, 
has  oft-times  made  climbers  feel  that  over- 
ambition  is  an  evil  to  be  rigorously  avoided. 
They  have  moved  on  to  the  Central  Gully,  which 
has  seemed  good  enough  for  them,  with  the  result 
that  the  latter  has  enjoyed  much  more  than  a 
fair  share  of  attention. 

In  looking  through  the  various  notes  of  climbs 
that  have  accumulated  from  time  to  time,  it  has 
often  been  difficult  to  select  for  description  those 
ascents   that   will   be   of    most    service    to   one's 
readers.     Some  of  them  were  made  on  days  when 
everything  went  smoothly  ;    when  the  sun  shone 
on  warm  rocks  and  rendered  the  work  uneventful 
and,  from  a  journalistic  point  of  view,  uninterest- 
ing ;    when   sandwiches  were   not   forgotten,   nay 
more,  were  supplemented  by  Carlsbad  plums  and 
other  delicacies,  and  when  one's  friends  were  in 
such   excellent  training   that  they  never  by  any 
chance  did  anything  foolish  or  absurd,  to  provide 
innocent    amusement    when    the    time    came    to 
chronicle  their  doings.     These  are  the  climbs  that 
most  redound  to  one's  credit.     It  is  not  pleasant 
to  appear  to  be  always  in  a  mess,  however  much 
one's    friends    may    like   to   hear    about    it,    and 
although  I  have  no  excuse  to  offer  for  the  folh 
that    marked     my    first    acquaintance    with    the 
Eastern    (J ally,   I    am  willing    for   the    nonce   to 
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sacrifice  self-respect  on  the  altruistic  altar,  in  the 
hope  that  our  example  may  he  a  warning  to 
others. 

It  is  only  fair  to  my  party,  however,  and  as 
an  illustration  of  the  insidiousness  of  conspiring 
events,  that  I  should  preface  the  account  of  what 
led  to  the  tightest  corner  I  have  ever  heen  in, 
with  that  of  our  doings  immediately  hefore  we 
made  the  ascent  I  am  ahout  to  describe. 

October  1903  was  marked  by  wretched 
weather.  The  wind  howled  outside  the  Gor- 
phwysfa,  and  the  rain,  coming  up  from  Carnarvon, 
laden  with  salt  and  the  promise  of  continued 
bad  weather,  beat  against  the  windows  with  a 
persistence  that  made  us  despair  of  further 
climbing. 

We  had  at  various  times  made  acquaintance 
with  all  the  standard  easy  courses,  and  were 
sitting  around  a  huge  fire  in  the  smoke-room, 
talking  climbing  shop  and,  under  the  tender  care 
of  Mrs.  Owen,  steadily  dissipating  any  condition 
or  fitness  that  the  weather  had  allowed  us  to 
accumulate,  when  the  maid  entered.  She  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  small  boy,  drenched 
to  the  skin  and  bearing  a  telegram. 

It  was  for  P and  demanded  his  presence 

in  Shrewsbury  on  the  morrow. 

We  had  spent  a  week  already,  only  three  days 
of  which  had  been  of  use  for  climbing,  and  as 
our   party  was   to   be    so    rudely  broken   up,   we 
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felt  that  something*  must  be  climbed  before  its 
disruption. 

P reminded  me  of  a  promise  I  had  made 

to  show  him  the  Eastern  Gully.     A backed 

him  up.  It  appeared  that  I  had  mentioned  it 
to  them  both,  but,  while  loth  to  disappoint  them, 
I  emphasized  the  foolishness  of  trying  a  big  climb 
of  which  Ave  knew  absolutely  nothing,  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  was  difficult  under  the  existing 
circumstances.  Its  exact  locality  was  eyen  un- 
known to  us,  but  '  we  might  have  a  stroll  along 
Cwm  Dyli  if  they  liked.' 

I  told  them  of  a  vow  I  had  once  made  never 
to  attempt  unknown  climbs  when  the  weather 
conditions  were  bad,  but  they  proved  unanswer- 
able casuists  in  setting  it  aside.  The  very 
weather  seemed  to  help  them.  No  sooner  had  we 
got  within  sight  of  Lliwedd  than  the  rain  ceased 
and  the  mist  lifted,  revealing  the  Eastern  Gully. 
Nothing  would  do  but  that  we  must  '  go  and 
have  a  look  at  it  at  all  events.'  All  climbers 
know  what  this  means. 

AVe  strolled  up  to  its  foot,  and  were  soon 
confronted  by  the  first  pitch.  It  consisted  of  a 
wide  expanse  of  slabs,  placed  at  a  fairly  easy 
inclination,  down  which  the  water  ran  in  all 
directions  in  default  of  a  well-worn  channel. 
Easy  scrambling  for  a  short  distance  brought  us 
into  a  small  recess,  the  upper  end  of  which  was 
formed    by    a    huge    slab    laid    at    a    very    steep 

1:; 
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angle.  Up  this,  on  either  side,  ran  two  cracks, 
and  down  these  poured  heavy  streams  of  ice-cold 
water.     It  certainly  looked  very  forbidding. 

Then  descended  the  mist  again ;  Crib  Groch, 
which  had  cleared,  retired  again  into  its 
familiar  garb  of  clouds,  and  a  sharp  hail-shower 
urged  me,  as  the  eldest  member  of  the  party, 
to  tell  the  others  that  the  place  was  then 
totally  unfit  to  climb.  However,  they  were  both 
fresh  from  much  good  climbing  in  Cumber- 
land ('  hadn't  they  climbed  Moss  Ghyll  on  a 
much  worse  day  ?  ')  and  would  take  no  denial, 
so  I  decided  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  and 
uncoiled  the  rope. 

In  such  a  place  as  Ave  then  were,  great 
strength  of  mind  would  have  been  needed  to 
refrain  from  an  experimental  trip. 

The  two  cracks  looked  most  seductive,  and 
the  rock  was  of  that  clean,  firm  variety  so 
dear  to  the  climber's  heart.  So,  after  explain- 
ing to   P that  by  climbing  with  the  fingers 

and  keeping  the  thumbs  down,  the  water  would 
run  off  them  instead  of  into  his  sleeve,  he 
started  up  the  right-hand  crack.  Its  steep- 
ness   forced    him    on    to    the   buttress   and   then 

across  to  the   left   branch.     P is  a  brilliant 

rock-gymnast,  but  lacks  entirely  the  faculty  of 
gauging  from  a  distance  whether  a  place  is 
climbable  or  not. 

For  fifty  feet  all  went  well,  and  I   followed 
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him  upward  to  a  small  ledge  which  afforded 
fairly   good   anchorage.     Here   we    collected   our 

forces  before  P again   ran   out   fifty  feet  of 

rope. 

The  water  was  in  too  great  volume  for  the 
'  thumbs  down '  theory  to  be  very  effective ;  it 
soaked  to  the  nethermost  regions,  simultaneously 
damping  our  ardour  and  our  persons,  and  I  again 
tried  to  impress  upon  my  companions  the  wisdom 
of  a  retreat.     But  they  would  have  none  of  it. 

At  the  point  just  below  where  the  steep 
portion  of  the  gully  ceases,  a  thin  crack,  which 
overhung  considerably,  loomed  dimly  above  us 
during  the  short  intervals  when  the  mist  lifted. 
Its  sight  brought  with  it  a  sense  of  coming 
trouble  ;  I  was  certain  we  could  never  climb  it. 
However,  they  wanted  to  inspect  it  more  closely  ; 
so  upward  we  went. 

The  next  portion  was  fairly  difficult ;  the 
way  lay  up  a  steep  slab,  which  at  parts  was 
best  overcome  by  utilizing  a  crack  on  its  right- 
hand  extremity  and  keeping  slightly  to  the  left 
of  what,  from  beloAv,  looks  like  a  jammed  stone. 
On  mounting  to  its  level,  it  proved  to  be  a  small 
overhang  in  the  gully  bed.  Immediately  above 
it  was  a  ledge  about  a  yard  wide,  where  I  joined 

P ,  to  find  that  he  had  the  nme  passed  around 

a  most  reassuring  belay  ing-pin. 

Looking  up  from  here  there  appeared  to  be 
three  routes  :  one  to  the  left,  which  we  discarded 
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as  useless,  as  it  led  out  of  the  gully  to  its  left- 
hand  wall ;  one  straight  ahead,  up  the  hopeless- 
looking  crack  before  mentioned ;  and  one  to  the 
right  of  this  up  a  leaf  of  rock,  which  divided 
the  gully  in  two.  On  the  far  side  was  the 
continuation  of  the  right-hand  crack,  overhanging 
and  rotten. 

After   strongly  advising    P to  he  careful 

not  to  climb  anything  over  which  he  could  not 
retrace  his  steps,  he  elected  to  try  the  crack 
straight  ahead,  and  after  great  difficulty  succeeded 
in  attaining  its  foot.  A  small  recess  here  allowed 
him  to  jam  his  body  across,  thus  affording  him 
a  position  of  safety  and  temporary  rest.  Its  chief 
drawback  was  that  he  was  partially  under  the 
water  that  dripped  from  the  crack. 

After  looking  around  for  about  ten  minutes, 
during  which  time  he  muttered  indistinctly  and 
did  little  else,  the  following  dialogue  ensued : 

'  What  do  you  think  of  it  r  '  I  asked. 

'  I  cannot  quite  see  what  to  do,'  he  replied. 
'  I  don't  think  it  is  possible  to  get  up  here.' 

'  Come  doAvn  then  at  once,  and  let  us  leave 
it.  You've  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  have 
done  your  best.' 

'  I  don't  like  to  leave  it  now.' 

'  Well,  can  I  come  up  and  help  you  ? ' 

'  No !  I  have  no  anchorage,  and  I'm  too 
cold  to  climb  this  next  bit.' 

'  Then  come  down  at  once.' 
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'  I — I  couldn't  get  down.  I  can't  feel  any- 
thing with  my  hands.' 

'  Oh  !  bother  !  ' 

Well,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  If  I  joined 
him  I  could  apparently  do  no  good,  and  might 
find  myself  in  a  similar  predicament.  The  only 
alternative  was  to  let  down  to  him  a  rope  from 
above;  but  to  get  to  the  foot  of  the  gully  and 
go  round  to  the  top  would  have  occupied  two 
hours  at  least.  We  could  not  dream  of  leaving 
him  for  that  length  of  time. 

'  How  long  can  you  stay  there  ?  '  I  shouted. 

1  Not  long ;  maybe  ten  minutes.  It's  very 
cold — Hallo  !  look  out ! — stones  !  '  And  a  piece 
about  the  size  of  a  football  bounded  down  from 
his  recess,  just  scraped  my  knee,  glanced  from 
the  outside  of  my  ledge,  and  whizzed  far  out 
into  the  air  until  it  struck  the  screes  below  the 
foot  of  the  gully. 

This  excitement  must  have  warmed  him,  for 
after  apologizing  and  inquiring  solicitously  after 
our  welfare,  he  said,  '  Maybe  I  could  stay  here 
for  an  hour  now.' 

I  began  to  think  things  were  not  so  bad  with 
him  as  he  had  tried  to  make  out,  and  wondered  if 
the  route  up  the  leaf  of  rock  to  the  right  were 
feasible,  and  if  we  could  get  above  him  from  this. 

It  was  our  onlv  chance,  so  P took  oil*  his 

rope  and  threw  it  down  to  me.  I  tied  to  the 
end,   and   then   called  to   A ,    who  had  been 
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shivering  out  of  sight  clown  below  (luring  this 
part  of  the  proceedings,  to  come  up. 

He  was  soon  at  my  level,  hut  about  fifteen 
feet  to  the  right,  so  he  continued  straight  up 
for  another  sixty  feet,  while  I  held  his  rope 
around  the  belaying-pin. 

It  was  an  anxious  time,  but  P kept  pretty 

cheery,  and  we  were   further  encouraged  by  an 

assuring    reply   from   A ,    to    a    question    of 

mine,  as  to  his  progress. 

He   thought  I   had  better  join   him,  so   with 

an   an  revoir  to    P ,  a  drenched,  woe-begone 

figure  sitting  under  the  waterfall,  I  started. 

This  right-hand  route  involves  a  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  face-climbing,  and  rounding  the 
corner  from  the  gully  provides  a  rare  sensation 
of  peril  whilst  in  comparative  safety.  One's  sight 
returns  to  the  foot  of  the  climb  in  a  sheer  leap 
of  at  least  200  feet.  Our  circumstances  were 
not  such  as  to  permit  of  sestheticism,  however, 
and  between  my  endeavours  to  climb  quickly, 
and  with  repeatedly  calling  out  to  reassure 
P ,  I  found  my  time  fully  occupied. 

Another    heavy   hailstorm   was    now    in   full 

swing,    and    I    was    rejoiced,    on    joining   A , 

to  find  that  we  were  on  a  level  with  our  stranded 
comrade,  and  to  see  that  it  was  possible  to  get 
back  into  the  gully  above  him.  Another  twenty- 
five  feet  upward  and  a  traverse  to  the  left  brought 
us  into  this  happy  position. 
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We  threw  him  a  rope-end,  and  very  shortly 
after,  got  directions  in  a  feeble  voice  from  below 
to  '  pull  hard  as  he  was  too  numbed  to  climb.' 

'  Is  your  knot  all  right  ?  ' 

<  Yes.' 

'  Come  along  then ' ;  and  we  soon  had  our 
efforts  rewarded  by  seeing  a  very  blue  face 
emerge  over  the  edge  through  the  waterfall, 
followed  by  a  most  painful  caricature  of  the  jaunty 
climber  who  had  so  light-heartedly  undertaken  to 
lead  us  up  the  gully  some  three  hours  before. 

Then  followed  congratulations,  and  good 
resolves  for  the  future. 

We  had  occupied  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
getting  above  him,  and  our  gully  was  beginning 
to  pall  on  us  a  little,  so  Ave  were  relieved  to  find, 
on  looking  up,  that  it  opened  out  considerably, 
and  that  its  gradient  eased  off  in  proportion. 
It  was  quite  difficult  enough,  however,  with  its 
ally  the  water,  and  provided  sufficient  to  interest 
us  until  we  gained  the  summit  ridge,  after  five 
hours  of  great  excitement  and  no  little  danger. 

A  subsequent  ascent  has  sIioavii  me  that  the 

bit  above  the  small  recess,  in  which  P became 

stranded,  can  be  safely  accomplished  by  climbing 
up  in  the  corner  slightly  to  the  right  of  the 
crack.  When  the  rocks  arc  dry,  the  second  man 
can  join  the  leader  here,  and  by  jamming  across 
the  chasm,  can  hold  the  rope  safely  and  steady  him 
over  the  first  three  feet,  which  are  very  steep  and 
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scant  of  hold.  A  good  hold  can  he  reached  with 
the  right  hand,  and  a  somewhat  trying  arm-pull 
lands  one  within  easy  distance  of  the  gully  hed. 

In  had  weather  the  route  up  the  leaf  of  rock 
on  the  right  will  he  found  preferable.  This  starts 
about  thirty  feet  beloAv  the  recess  and,  after  an 
awkward  step,  enables  the  climber  to  crawl  along 
an  overhanging  and  undercut  ledge  of  rock  until 
a  shallow  groove  in  the  face  is  reached.  Here 
the  route  continues  almost  vertically  ahead  until, 
at  a  point  about  forty  feet  above,  the  gully  can 
be  regained  without  hindrance. 

A  pleasant  variation  from  here,  and  a  better 
climb  than  the  continuation  of  the  gully,  is  that 
effected  by  the  party  that  made  the  first  ascent. 
They  took  to  the  Eastern  Buttress,  and  followed 
it  until  thev  reached  the  cairn  at  its  summit. 

The  climb  is  not  one  for  a  cold,  stormy  day. 
It  would  be  wise  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  gully 
will  be  there  when  one  comes  again,  and  to 
defer  its  ascent  till  then. 

An  interview  a  party  of  us  once  had  with  an 
old  Zermatt  guide  will  bear  repetition. 

We  were  seated  around  a  warm  fire  in  the 
salle  a  manger  of  the  Monte  Rosa  Hotel.  It 
was  late  in  October  1897,  and  as  it  was  our  first 
visit  to  Switzerland  we  naturally  wished  to  climb 
the  Matterhorn,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  plastered  up  with  snow  and  ice  and  quite 
unassailable. 
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We  besieged  Gentinetta  who,  by  the  way, 
accompanied  the  late  Mr.  A.  E.  Mummery  when 
the  first  ascent  of  the  Zmutt  Ridge  of  the 
Matterhorn  was  made  ;  and  held  out  the  usual 
inducements — champagne,  an  increased  tariff,  and 
an  extravagant  pourboire. 

Such  persistency  marked  our  efforts  that  he 
at  last  consented,  but  in  the  following  words : 
-  Ja,  Herren,  I  will  go  with  you  and  gladly, 
but  I  warn  you  that  we  shall  not  come  to  the 
summit.  See  !  you  have  all  your  fingers  on  each 
hand.'  Dramatically  he  held  his  hands  extended. 
*  To-morrow  we  try  the  Matterhorn,  and,  maybe, 
reach  the  shoulder.  We  are  driven  back  with 
frostbite  and  cold.  Next  year  you  come  to 
Zermatt  with  only  two  fingers  on  each  hand ; 
you  cannot  climb  any  longer,  but — the  Matterhorn 
will  still  be  there ! ' 

The  Far  East  Buttress. — East  of  the  Eastern 
Gully,  and  forming  its  left-hand  retaining  wall, 
is  the  Ear  East  Buttress. 

Until  quite  recently  it  was  ignored  by 
climbers  ;  indeed,  some  few  years  ago,  it  was  not 
even  given  the  credit  of  forming  part  of  Lliwedd. 

This  neglect  is  very  strange  when  one  considers 
what  a  very  fine  fellow  he  really  is.  His 
appearance  is  certainly  against  him,  although  he 
presents  some  very  good  features.  He  is  too 
smooth  and  polished  for  any  but  the  highly 
educated.     The   unlearned — the    novice — will   not 
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understand  him;  they  would  he  wise  not  to  try. 
He  has  a  brusque  way  with  him,  which  would 
not  allow  them  a  very  intimate  acquaintance ; 
I  could  quite  imagine  him  throwing  them  off 
altogether  if  they  persevered  too  far. 

He  demands  respect,  but  those  who  approach 
him  in  the  right  spirit,  after  being  duly  qualified, 
will  find  him  excellent  company.  Given  a  careful 
cultivation  of  his  acquaintance  and  the  sur- 
mounting of  his  somewhat  difficile  qualities, 
one  can  eat  one's  sandwiches  in  his  presence, 
with  much  happiness  and  great  elation. 

The  Buttress  first  claimed  our  particular 
notice  at  Easter  1905,  but  for  some  time  prior 
to  this  we  had  gazed  at  it  in  passing  and  discussed 
the  possibilities  of  an  ascent.  It  is  cleft  from 
the  bottom,  to  a  height  of  about  400  feet,  by  a 
series  of  clean-cut,  narrow  cracks.  One  felt  that 
the  lowest  of  these  was  the  proper  point  at  which 
to  deliver  an  attack,  but  above  they  looked  very 
steep.  Even  allowing  for  the  foreshortening  due 
to  our  being  almost  directly  underneath,  they 
seemed  but  very  little  removed  from  the  vertical. 
A  few  feet  eastward,  some  heather-covered  rocks 
lead  up  to  two  conspicuous,  white  quartz  blocks. 
We  decided  to  reach  these  and,  if  possible, 
traverse  into  the  crack  high  up  when  an 
opportunity  disclosed  itself.  All  went  well  until 
we  were  anxious  to  execute  the  traverse. 

I    have   read   somewhere    of    a   climber,   who 
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negotiated  a  similar  place  by  'applying  himself 
like  a  plaister  to  the  rock.'  Such  a  proceeding 
may  read  well.  In  practice,  it  is  decidedly 
uncomfortable,  even  dangerous,  and  not  to  be 
recommended. 

This  particular  traverse  was  one  of  the  few 
bits  of  rock  work  which  we  have  done,  without 
feeling  any  longing  for  a  repetition.  For  this 
reason  it  is  undesirable  that  its  exact  whereabouts 
should  be  indicated.  It  brought  us  into  the  crack 
at  a  good  height,  and  we  scrambled  upward  some 
distance  to  a  grass-covered  terrace,  where  we 
congratulated  each  other  upon  having  made  a 
brand-new  first  ascent. 

Then  came  disillusionment.  A  few  feet  away 
towards  the  Eastern  Gully  was  a  patch  of  snow, 
and  on  this  snow  were  footprints,  those  of  climbing 
boots — unmistakable  evidence  that  we  had  been 
forestalled.  And  so  it  proved,  for  we  afterwards 
learnt  that  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Elias  had 
made  the  ascent  of  the  cracks  direct !  We  were 
just  a  day  late.  After  deriving  Avhat  satisfaction 
we  could  from  the  fact  that  the  first  ascent  had 
been  in  good  hands,  we  resolved  to  follow  in 
our  predecessors'  stejis  another  day. 

This  came  about  two  months  later.  Our  task 
proved  to  be  no  easy  matter.  Erom  a  comfortable 
grass  terrace  at  almost  the  foot  of  the  buttress 
the  crack  started  upward.  We  emphasized  its 
lowest  point  by  a  cairn. 
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For  a  good  distance  the  climbing  was  quite 
easy,  and  grass  was  in  evidence  until  the  crack 
became  deeply  cut  and  almost  vertical.  This 
part  was  abont  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  proved 
difficult.  Above  it  Ave  came  for  the  first  time 
upon  boot-nail  scratches.  By  following  these 
around  toward  the  Eastern  Gully,  we  found  that 
they  led  downward  over  easy  rocks  to  the  foot 
of  the  buttress.  So  the  lower  crack  could  be 
obviated  by  reversing  this  process.  Our  struggle 
up  it  was  unnecessary,  but  distinctly  entertain- 
ing, and  we  approved  the  ignorance  which  led  us 
to  indulge  in  it. 

The  continuation  is  quite  mild  and  grass- 
floored  for  about  fifty  feet ;  by  having  occasional 
recourse  to  either  wall  we  made  rapid  progress, 
until  it  again  steepened  to  where,  a  few  feet 
above  us,  it  overhung.  It  provided  good  holds, 
however,  and  a  stretch  of  climbing  similar  in 
nature  to  that  experienced  in  the  lower  section, 
finishing  on  a  steeply  sloping,  grass-floored  recess 
where  we  could  take  breath  before  tackling  the 
next  portion. 

The  position  of  this  recess  strongly  reminded 
us  of  the  firma  loca  on  the  Scawfell  Pinnacle 
climb  from  Deep  Ghyll.  It  is  similarly  exposed, 
but  instead  of  the  rugged  West  "Wall  of  Scawfell 
as  a  vis-a-vis,  one  has  here  the  wide  expanse  of 
Cwm  Dyli  into  which  to  look.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
fine  place. 
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The  crack  forged  straight  upward,  and  after 
another  steep  stretch  of  ahout  fifty  feet,  brought 
us  to  another  resting-place.  This  also  was  grass- 
floored,  hut  too  outwardly  sloping  to  he  altogether 
comfortable.  Above  it  the  crack  soon  became 
too  wide  to  be  useful,  and  the  ascent  was  made 
on  its  right  wall. 

The  holds  sloped  somewhat  to  our  disadvantage, 
but  before  long  were  replaced  by  an  even  more  un- 
welcome substitute — unstable  grass  ledges.  These 
were  the  chief  means  by  which  the  upper  part 
could  be  ascended.  They  gave  out  near  a  large 
spike  of  rock,  which  afforded  a  capital  hitch. 
We  thought  this  upper  chimney  the  most  difficult 
of  all,  and  although  it  was  our  second  visit  to 
this  part  of  the  climb,  we  agreed  that  it  had 
not  grown  apj)reciably  easier.  There  is  a  '  linger- 
ing sweetness  '  about  the  whole  series  of  cracks, 
that  will  appeal  to  the  ultra-gymnast. 

Above  the  belaying-pin,  progress  in  the  same 
line  was  effectually  barred  by  vertical  rocks.  It 
was  possible  to  obviate  them,  however,  by  travers- 
ing toAvard  the  Eastern  Gully  until  a  view  down 
into  it  could  be  obtained.  A  small  rock  pinnacle 
stood  on  the  edge,  and  by  surmounting  this  Ave 
could  reach  a  good  hold  to  the  right  for  both  hands. 
A  bold  swing  across,  over  the  gully  gaping  below, 
and  then  a  pull  upward  on  the  arms,  found  us  on 
a  comfortable  ledge,  sitting  beside  the  cairn  built  by 
the  party  who  made  the  first  ascent  of  the  buttress. 
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Thirty  feet  of  rock  face  now  ^ave  access  to 
the  extremity  of  a  long  tongue  of  grass  which 
continued  upward  to  a  wall  of  rock.  Several 
cracks  ran  up  it.  We  took  one  on  the  Eastern 
Gully  side,  and  thence,  by  easy  scrambling  which 
could  be  varied  in  any  direction,  reached  the 
top  of  the  buttress. 

Lliwedd  offers  many  other  magnificent  routes 
to  the  climber,  and  these  should  all  be  exhausted 
before  the  Far  East  Buttress  is  tackled,  for  the 
climb  up  it  by  way  of  the  cracks  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  EASTERN  BUTTRESS   OF  LLIWEDD 

This  magnificent  bastion  of  rock,  springing 
almost  vertically  from  the  screes  at  its  foot  to 
a  height  of  more  than  800  feet,  constitutes  the 
finest  bit  of  rock  scenery  that  LliAvedd  has  to 
show. 

Seen  from  the  sister  buttress  it  looks  forbid- 
dingly steep,  and  no  doubt  this  view  of  it  proved 
a  deterrent  to  climbers  intent  on  making  its 
closer  acquaintance.  They  inspected  it  from 
here,  and  wagged  their  heads  wisely,  proclaiming 
its  impracticability.  With  this  the  majority 
rested  content. 

An  excej)tion  must  be  made,  however,  with 
regard  to  those  who  made  its  first  ascent.  Along 
with  the  others,  they  regarded  it  for  twenty 
years,  until  one  day  they  were  favoured  with  a 
clear  view  of  it  from  Bwlch  Goch,  when  small 
ledges  of  snow  indicated  a  continuous  and 
unbroken  line  leading  to  its  summit.  Theories 
evolved  at  a  distance  have  ere  now  come  to 
nothing,  but  in  this  case  they  were  destined  to 
bring  forth  practical  results. 
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In  conformity  therewith,  the  next  day, 
April  23,  1903,  found  Messrs.  J.  M.  A.  Thomson 
and  0.  Eckenstein  at  its  foot.  Their  surmisings 
proved  correct,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  record  that 
its  first  ascent  fell  to  the  climher  who  has  pro- 
bably done  more  than  any  other  to  make  the  Welsh 
climbing  what  it  is. 

With  its  accomplishment  and  the  knowledge 
of  his  other  achievements,  one  would  have  thought, 
he  might  have  rested  on  his  oars.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, for  on  September  11  of  the  following  year 
this  indefatigable  pair  made  a  fresh  climb  up  the 
lower  part  of  the  buttress,  joining  their  first  route 
above  the  difficult  portion.  This  lies  altogether 
to  the  west  of  their  first  course,  and  starts  much 
nearer  the  Central  Gully.  Mr.  H.  V.  Reade  has 
given  us  a  most  useful  variation  on  this  climb. 

Then,  last  of  all  comes  the  news  of  the  dis- 
covery and  accomplishment  of  a  third  and  quite 
distinctive  route,  on  the  Eastern  Gully  side  of  the 
Buttress. 

Eastern  Buttress — Central  Route. — Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Eckenstein  were  loud  in  their  praises 
of  their  original  climb,  which  Ave  shall  consider 
first ;  indeed  Mr.  Thomson's  enthusiasm  led  him 
to  compare  it  with  the  Aiguille  du  Petit  Dm 
near  Chamonix.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
expect  it  to  emerge  favourably  from  such  a 
comparison,  but  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as 
to  its  excellence  as  a  climb. 
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Its  chief  drawback  is  that  most  of  the  steep 
pitches  and  chimneys,  which  render  the  ascent 
feasihle,  give  out  on  unstable  and  steeply  sloping 
heather  or  grass  ledges.  Good  anchorage  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  second  man  can 
render  but  little  assistance  to  the  leader  at  the 
most  tryiDg  parts.  These  things  may  change, 
however.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  heather  may 
become  dislodged  by  parties  who  climb  it,  and  its 
place  taken  by  good  rock  ledges.  Should  such 
a  happy  consummation  occur,  this  Central  Route 
up  the  Eastern  Buttress  would,  indeed,  compare 
favourably  with  any  rock  climb  of  its  length. 

At  present,  much  mountaineering  knowledge 
is  required  for  the  discovery  of  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  and,  even  then,  good  rock-climbing 
ability  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  reach  its 
summit. 

It  is  a  shade  too  difficult  to  be  a  thoroughly 
useful  climb,  although  this  is  a  somewhat  rash 
thing  to  say.  When  one  remembers  certain  of 
the  Lake  District  climbs  that  have  fallen  from 
their  once  proud  vantage  of  difficulty  to  their 
present  condition,  when  almost  any  party  can 
undertake  them  with  impunity,  one  realizes  that 
there  is  a  dim  prospect  of  the  Buttress  becoming 
popular. 

The  vigorous  efforts  of  climbers  and  the  edges 
of  their  iron-shod  boots  are  most  potent  factors 
in    alleviating   difficulties.     Small  pieces  of  rock 
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are  torn  out,  leaving  better  holds  beneath ;  loose 
stones  are  dislodged ;  the  earth  and  grass  are 
scoured  from  the  rock  faces,  moss  from  the 
chimnevs,  and  each  foothold  is  loudly  advertised 
by  the  white  scoring  of  boot  nails.  However, 
this  route  up  the  Eastern  Buttress  is  immune 
from  these  things  at  present. 

Shortly  after  Easter  1904,  found  us,  with 
Mr.  G.  E.  Woodhouse,  at  the  Gorphwysfa,  im- 
proving our  knowledge  of  Snowdonia,  but  more 
particularly  with  designs  on  making  the  second 
ascent  of  the  buttress. 

Our  plans  for  the  ascent  and  subsequent 
arrangements  are  a  fine  example  of  how  the 
best  laid  schemes,  even  of  climbers,  are  often 
upset. 

A  mathematical  friend,  who  had  been  seeking 
relaxation,  amongst  the  mountains,  from  the 
worries  of  instilling  into  the  '  young  idea  '  a  proper 
sense  of  the  proportion  of  things  in  general,  and 
figures  in  particular,  expressed  a  desire  to  climb 
the  Great  Gullv  on  Snowdon. 

He  would  start  some  time  after  us  and  await 
our  arrival  at  the  foot  of  the  gully,  where  we 
were  to  join  him  at  two  o'clock  luncheon ;  after- 
wards we  would  climb  the  gully  together.  Such 
were  our  plans,  but  we  reckoned  without  the 
Eastern  Buttress,  and,  as  events  proved,  our 
proposed  lunch  was  never  realized. 

After  a  wet  night,  the  morning  broke  cloudless 
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and  sunny,  and  we  strolled  up  past  Llyn  Llydaw, 
making  a  bee-line  for  the  foot  of  the  crags. 
The  sun  was  straight  in  front,  and  as  we  got 
into  the  shadow  of  Lliwedd,  its  light  caught  the 
beads  of  water  trickling  over  the  bare  patches 
of  rock — scintillating  and  beautiful  to  watch,  but 
promising  greasy  rocks  and  difficult  climbing. 

After  mapping  out  to  our  satisfaction  the 
most  vulnerable  route,  we  followed  the  scree 
from  the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Gullv  for  about 
sixty  feet,  until  some  easy  slabs  and  a  short 
chimney  indicated  the  easiest  line  to  a  wide  grass 
and  heather-covered  ledge.  This  appeared  to  be 
the  correct  base  for  our  operations. 

We  put  on  the  rope,  and  built  a  cairn. 

The  slabs  and  chimney  *  afforded  a  pleasant 
scramble,  but  in  the  upper  part,  one  of  us,  in 
straightening  out  to  reach  a  handhold,  bumped 
his  head  so  violently  that  the  rope  was  necessary 
to  persuade  him  up  to  the  ledge.  After  rubbing 
his  injured  pate,  and  looking  in  vain  for  a 
place  necessitating  treatment,  we  decided  that 
the  Buttress  would  soon  disj>erse  all  such  fancied 
ailments. 

It  looked  verv  formidable  from  here.  Straight 
above  us  the  black  rocks  stretched  upward  until 
they  curved  from  sight.  At  the  right-hand 
extremity  of  our  ledge  the  slope  eased  somewhat, 

*  See  illustration  opposite.     The  top  figure  is  just   entering 
the  chimney. 
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and  grass-grown  rocks  led  round  a  corner  into  a 
shallow  groove.  This  seemed  the  only  feasible 
line  of  advance,  so  after  our  third  man  had  safely 
belayed  himself,  my  brother  scrambled  into  it  and 
upwards  for  about  thirty  feet.  He  then  called  to 
me  to  join  him. 

This  proved  to  be  a  mistake,  for  he  had  little 
room  for  me,  in  which  to  stand,  and  the  anchorage 
was  absolutely  nil.  He  smiled  at  my  disgust  as 
I  came  to  his  level,  and  looked  around  in  vain 
for  a  spike  of  rock,  however  small,  to  which  to 
cling.  He  was  standing  on  some  loose  grass 
which  threatened  a  descent  to  the  scree  at  any 
moment,  and  my  hand  thrust  behind  this  proved 
my  chief  comfort.  It  was  an  unorthodox  support, 
but  I  remembered  the  words  of  the  poet :  '  He 
that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place  makes  nice  of  no 
vile  hold  to  stay  him  up,'  and  hung  on  to  my  sod. 

A  shallow  chimney  now  occupied  our  attention, 
and  to  give  the  leader  a  shoulder  into  it  was  the 
reason  of  his  calling  me  to  such  a  precarious 
place. 

We  had  traversed  westward  along  the  grass 
ledge  until  our  present  position  was  about  200  feet 
up  on  the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  situation  was 
very  exposed.  Away  down  on  the  scree  we 
could  see  a  party  en  route  for  the  Western 
Buttress,  but  after  watching  us  for  about  half  an 
hour,  they  moved  on  and  left  us  to  our  work. 

A   film   of   thin    mud   proved   an    unpleasant 
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lubricant  to  the  holds  in  the  chimney,  and  after 
standing  about  on  me  until  I  was  heartily  tired 
of  it,  our  leader  was  advised  to  descend  and  try 
a,  route  which  would  necessitate  less  physical 
torture  to  his  '  second.' 

Obviously,  the  chimney,  up  which  the  previous 
party  had  climbed  when  dry,  was  not  for  us, 
so  we  '  spied  out  the  land  '  on  either  side,  and 
decided  to  try  to  force  a  way  up  the  steeper,  but 
comparatively  dry  rocks  to  the  left.  They  formed 
a  shallow  groove,  which  was  crowned  about 
thirty  feet  above  our  level  In'  a  fringe  of  grass. 
To  get  into  this  groove  it  was  necessary  to 
step  around  an  awkward  ridge  of  rock.  This 
manoeuvre  accomplished,  it  was  fairly  easy  for 
the  leader  to  ascend  until  just  under  the  grass 
fringe,  but  here  he  came  to  a  full-stop. 

His  position  was  fairly  safe,  but  one  hand 
was  entirely  occupied  in  maintaining  it.  With 
the  free  hand  he  searched  in  vain  for  a  hold, 
whilst  I  experienced  the  very  questionable 
pleasure  of  being  tied  to  a  climber  in  a  difficult 
place,  with  absolutely  no  anchorage.  It  demands 
a  man  of  a  very  sporting  temperament  to  really 
enjoy  it.  It  needed  a  retrospect  of  ten  years' 
comradeship  on  rocks  to  render  it  at  all  endurable 
in  the  present  case. 

On  his  right  ran  down  a  thin  knife-edge  of 
rock ;  so  thin  that  it  seemed  possible  to  kick  a 
step    in    its    edge.      Accordingly,    he    kicked    for 
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about   twenty   minutes,   but    only    succeeded    in 
removing  some  small  splinters. 

The  next  half-hour  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
sighing  for  an  ice-axe,  until  a  substitute  in  the 
shape  of  a  blunt  penknife  was  requisitioned. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  blade  tinkled  down  past 
me  to  the  screes,  and  he  was  forced  to  play  the 
game  in  the  orthodox  way. 

This  accident  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
for  it  forced  upon  him  the  necessity  of  clearing 
away  the  grass,  thus  disclosing  a  handhold — 
elementary  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  solve  the 
problem.  With  a  parting  injunction  to  me  to 
hold  his  rope — which  was  unkind  for  I  had  spent 
more  than  an  hour  doing  nothing  else, — he  slowly 
pulled  himself  upward,  first  his  head,  then  his 
body  and  feet  disappearing  from  my  sight.  A 
cheery  shout  announced  that  for  the  present  he 
was  safe,  and  that,  if  he  could  reach  a  pinnacle 
of  rock  below  him  and  about  twelve  feet  to 
his  right,  we  could  consider  this  part  climbed, 
and  find  ourselves  with  good  anchorage  once 
more. 

He  then  pulled  up  about  thirty  feet  of  rope, 
and,  after  a  futile  throw,  succeeded  in  lassoing 
the  pinnacle.  It  was  then  safe  to  traverse  across 
the  loose  grass  ledges  until  be  could  ensconce 
himself  snugly  behind  it. 

From  the  above  manoeuvres  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  full  eighty-foot  length  of   rope  had  been 
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necessary  between  the  anchorage,  on  the  broad 
heather  ledge,  and  the  pinnacle.  This  implies  a 
run-out  of  quite  sixty  feet  of  rope  on  the  part 
of  the  leader,  if  the  second  man  is  to  be  well 
anchored,  and  this  will  prove  a  strong  deterrent 
to  parties  essaying  the  climb.  Few  leaders  care 
to  run  out  so  much  rope  over  a  very  difficult 
stretch. 

Our  sheet-anchor  then  joined  me,  disgust 
being  '  writ  large '  on  his  face  when  he  saw  the 
base  of  our  recent  operations.  It  increased 
considerably  when  I  told  him  that  I  intended 
to  climb  the  chimney,  and  hinted  that  I  might 
need  his  shoulder  as  a  help  up  its  lower  portion. 
This  caused  a  higher  appreciation  on  his  part  of 
the  ledge  upou  which  I  was  standing.  After 
2)ointing  out  the  hole  behind  the  sod,  I  scrambled 
upward  out  of  his  reach. 

The  rope  came  straight  down  the  chimney, 
which  was  my  reason  for  choosing  this  route. 
The  one  up  to  the  left  would  have  rendered  the 
rope  of  little  service,  as  the  leader  would  not 
then  have  been  straight  above,  and  a  slip  on 
my  part  would  have  ended  in  a  rotating  swing 
until  I  bumped  against  the  rocks  immediately 
below  him. 

The  holds  in  the  chimney  were  flaky  and 
loose.  In  its  upper  portion  they  almost  dis- 
appeared, and  I  found  the  rope  very  comforting 
hereabouts.     Its  '  moral '  support  is  much  talked 
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of  in  climbing  circles,  but  a  little  support  of  a 
physical  nature  was  found  to  be  more  to  the 
point. 

It  pleased  me  to  find  th  at  our  third  man  also 
derived  some  slight  physical  support  from  it  here. 
From  our  position  behind  the  pinnacle  we  heard 
him  ask  us  not  to  pull,  as  he  wished  to  try  to 
climb  the  chimney  without  help.  Shortly  after, 
a  vagrant  and  excessively  dirty  hand  appeared 
over  the  edge,  vainly  groping  for  a  hold  which 
we  could  see  was  non-existent.  This  disappeared 
suddenly,  and  from  below  came  plaintive  remarks 
from  its  owner  about  the  '  abominable  state  of 
the  rocks.'  Then  the  hand  wandered  into  sight 
again ;  this  time  it  was  content  to  grasp  the 
rope,  and  we  soon  foregathered  in  our  sanctum, 
after  as  difficult  a  stretch  of  climbing  as  any 
healthy-minded  being  could  possible  desire. 

From  here  steep  grass  ledges  gave  access  to 
the  foot  of  a  narrow  chimney,  which  terminated, 
higher  up,  on  more  grass  of  a  similar  kind. 
Great  care  was  needed  in  the  upper  portion,  for 
the  landing  was  somewhat  unsafe.  Our  reward 
came  a  few  moments  later,  when  we  got  to  a 
narrow  ridge  of  dry  rock  which  carried  us  gaily 
ahead  until  it  unkindly  impinged  on  the  sheer 
face  of  the  buttress.  It  atoned  somewhat  for 
its  shortcomings  by  providing  some  firm  spikes 
of  rock,  behind  which  we  passed  the  rope  while 
considering  the  next  move. 
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Above  us  the  cliffs  were  hopelessly  steep, 
hut  they  eased  off  somewhat  to  the  right.  Only 
for  a  short  distance,  however,  as  investigation 
proved ;  so  we  turned  our  attention  to  what  looked 
like  a  chimney,  starting  a  few  feet  away  to  the 
left.  Our  leader,  emboldened  by  the  knowledge 
that  we  held  him  firmly,  stepped  across  the 
intervening,  vegetation-covered  rocks  until  he 
could  look  up  it.  It  was  obviously  the  only 
feasible  route,  and,  thanks  to  a  fine  hold  on  its 
right  Avail,  it  '  went  '  well  enough. 

Then  followed  a  steep,  grass-covered  stretch 
of  rock,  and  this,  by  general  opinion,  was  voted 
the  most  difficult — as  opposed  to  dangerous — 
part  of  the  climb.  It  was  surmounted  by  a 
chimney  liberally  supplied  internally  with  red 
earth  and  loose  spikes  of  rock.  The  ascent 
of  this  proved  fairly  easy,  and  further  grass 
ledges  landed  us  at  the  foot  of  some  overhanging 
rocks.  These  were  obviated  bv  traversing  again 
to  the  left  until  some  steep  slabs  led  upward  to 
the  first  ledge,  worthy  of  the  name,  that  we  had 
encountered. 

It  seated  three  comfortably.  We  each  pro- 
ceeded to  indulge  in  his  own  particular  weakness. 
Two  offered  up  a  burnt  sacrifice  to  the  good 
genius  of  our  Buttress,  while  the  scribe  made  as 
connected  a  note  of  the  late  proceedings  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted ;  after  which  we  '  passed 
the  time  of  dav  '  with  familiar  landmarks  on  the 
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Western  Buttress,  which  looks  magnificent  from 
here,  and  '  joyed  in  ascents  overcome  '  until  the 
clouds  suddenly  came  down  and  it  began  to  rain. 

We  heralded  the  first  drops  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  dismay  induced  by  the  knowledge  that 
we  could  only  be  about  half-way  up  the  climb. 

We  quickly  bade  good-bye  to  our  pleasant 
resting-place,  and,  after  traversing  some  distance 
to  the  right,  discovered  a  chimney  up  which  the 
leader  climbed,  whilst  we  did  our  duty  to  subse- 
quent parties  by  building  a  small  cairn  at  its  foot. 
By  way  of  a  change,  this  chimney  gave  out  on  a 
wide  rock  ledge,  along  which  we  proceeded  in  the 
mist  until,  quite  suddenly,  we  came  in  sight  of 
the  cairn  built  by  our  predecessors.  We  hailed 
it  with  delight,  for  we  had  been  previously 
informed  that  the  rest  of  the  buttress  was  com- 
paratively easy. 

Some  one  here  suggested  that  we  should  need 
to  bestir  ourselves  to  reach  the  Snowdon  Gully 
by  two  o'clock. 

It  dawned  upon  us  that  we  were  hungry,  and 
I  pulled  out  my  watch  to  see  how  much  time  we 
had  in  hand. 

It  was  4.30  ! 

We   thought   of    the   mathematician   and    our 

lunch  patiently  awaiting  us  on   SnoAvdon.     Was 

he  waiting  there  all  this  time,  or — happy  thought  I 

-had  he  come  to  the  top  of  our  climb,  alarmed 

by  our  long  delay  ? 
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Our  hunger  actually  rendered  us  impervious 
to  his  anxiety,  and  we  thought  only  of  certain 
delicacies  which  we  knew  he  carried  for  us. 

The  excitement  and  uncertainty  of  the  climb 
being  now  things  of  the  past,  we  felt  nothing 
but  the  lack  of  material  comfort,  and  tackled 
the  top  ridge  with  a  will.  It  provided  climbing 
of  a  most  exhilarating  nature,  on  splendidly  firm 
and  splintered  rock,  up  which  we  moved  together, 
until  a  conical- shaped  pinnacle  looming  ahead 
dimly  through  the  mist,  resolved  itself  into  the 
summit  cairn. 

It  was  five  o'clock.  No  mathematician  was 
in  sight. 

We  '  cooeyed '  and  whistled  ;  but  the  swish  of 
the  rain  Avas  the  only  answer  we  got.  Sorrowfully 
we  coiled  up  our  wet  ropes  and  set  off  for  Pen-y- 
pass. 

A  few  days  previously  we  had  lunched  on 
Lliwedd  Bach,  and,  while  groping  our  Avay  along 
in  the  mist,  we  remembered  some  surplus  sand- 
wiches Ave  had  '  cached  '  under  a  stone.  Our  third 
man  jx)ssesses  a  marvellous  'bump  of  locality.' 
He  soon  unearthed  them.  They  Avere  rain-sodden 
and  unpalatable.  They  may  have  been  whole- 
some,  but  were  certainly  not  good.  HoAvever, 
we  disposed  of  the  more  edible  portions,  and 
then  hastened  down  to  the  foot  of  Llyn  Llydaw, 
arriving  shortly  after  at  our  hotel,  to  find  the 
mathematician    sitting    snugly   by    the    fire    with 
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the  longed-for  lunch  spread  out  in  a  neat  row 
on  the  mantel-shelf.  He  had  waited  until  three 
o'clock,  and  then,  thinking  we  had  forgotten  him, 
had  strolled  leisurely  back  to  the  hotel. 

Had  we  occupied  another  hour  with  the  climb, 
we  should  very  probably  have  found  him  and 
our  lunch  aAvaiting  us  at  the  cairn,  as  he  was 
beginning  to  feel  anxious  about  our  non-arrival. 
It  had  taken  us  six  hours,  however — three  hours 
too  lon^ — but  from  start  to  finish  there  was  not 
a  slack  or  uninteresting  moment. 

As  Ave  sat  around  the  fire  after  dinner  that 
night,  we  agreed  that  it  was  the  finest  rock-climb 
we  had  ever  undertaken,  that  the  Petit  Dru 
should  feel  complimented  by  a  comparison,  and 
that  Switzerland  has  no  pleasure  for  the  climber 
to  compare  with  that  of  our  Buttress.  Even 
now,  when  calmer  consideration  has  relegated  it 
to  its  projier  yjosition,  as  far  as  my  experience 
extends,  it  ranks,  for  variety  and  sustained  interest, 
for  difficulty  and  sensational  situations,  amongst 
the  foremost  of  the  British  rock-climbs. 

Eastern  Buttress.  Route  II.,  by  Mr.  H.  V. 
Reade's  Variation. — The  foregoing  climb,  as  will 
no  doubt  be  judged  from  my  description  of  it, 
will  probably  never  be  of  much  value  from  a 
utilitarian  point  of  view. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Thomson's  second  route  up 
the  buttress  prompted  the  thought  that  perhaps 
he  had  discovered   something  more  useful ;    but, 
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after  asking  his  opinion  one  day  on  the  top  of 
the  buttress,  we  were  disappointed  by  his  assur- 
ance that  there  was  '  very  little  difference  in  their 
respective  difficulties.' 

Messrs.  H.  V.  Reade,  H.  A.  Beeching,  and 
It.  Cajrati-Crivelli  solved  the  problem  the  same 
day — April  22,  1905 — and,  by  a  judicious 
combination  with  the  previous  route,  succeeded 
in  effecting  an  ascent  which  can  not  only  be 
safely  recommended  to  competent  parties — and 
there  are  many  such, — but  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  will  bear  comparison  with  any  rock-climb 
of  its  length. 

So  enthusiastic  was  Mr.  Heade  and  so  confident 
of  its  soundness  and  freedom  from  excessive 
danger  (he  spoke,  of  course,  from  a  somewhat 
advanced  climber's  point  of  view),  that  Ave  decided 
to  follow  in  his  steps  on  the  morrow. 

Messrs.  A.  E.  Field  and  C.  W.  Nettleton 
were  our  companions.  We  had  seen  Mr.  Keade's 
party  start  the  climb,  so  when  we  roped  up 
at  its  foot,  it  was  with  the  certainty  that  we 
were  on  their  route.  It  starts  at  a  slightly 
lower  level  than,  and  about  sixty  feet  to  the 
west  of  the  cairn  which  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Central  Route.  A  similar  erection 
built  by  us  at  its  foot  can  be  seen  from  the 
former.  It  stands  on  a  prominent  point  of  rock 
just  below  a  forty-foot  chimney,  which  is  a  correct 
and    fitting    introduction    to    the   buttress.     It   is 
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fairly  difficult,  and  about  half-way  up,  the  body 
has  to  be  turned  to  the  right  Avail  in  order  to 
utilize  the  holds  thereon. 

The  day  before,  when  the  leader  of  the  party 
who  made  its  first  ascent  was  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney,  we  heard  an  agitated  voice  from  its 
depths  :  '  Hi !  how  did  you  turn  round  ?  '  '  Ah  ! ' 
said  the  leader,  '  that's  what  vou  have  to  find 
out.'  Although  not  very  helpful  advice,  it  was 
as  good  as  could  be  given,  for  each  must  solve 
the  problem  as  his  anatomy  best  allows.  Once 
up  this,  one  may  have  the  comfort  of  knowing 
that  there  is  only  one  section  of  greater  technical 
difficulty  ahead — although,  of  course,  we  still  had 
this  to  learn. 

From  the  top  of  the  chimney,  easy  grass  ledges 
led  first  upward  and  then  some  distance  to  the 
west,  past  some  small  birch-trees  which  looked 
very  forlorn  and  out  of  place  amongst  such  sur- 
roundings, until  a  white  quartz  stone  indicated 
the  point  at  which  to  attack  the  rocks  above. 

Straight  ahead,  and  about  a  hundred  feet  up, 
a  huge  block  veined  with  quartz  formed  a  con- 
spicuous corner  on  the  sky  line.  This  was  our 
object!/.  The  intervening  rock  was  steep  and  firm, 
springing  upward  in  two  stretches  provided  with 
good  holds,  until  they  gave  out  on  easy  grass 
which  led  to  the  top  of  the  quartz  block. 

Immediately  above  this  was  the  crux  of  the 
climb ;  we  sat  down  and  regarded  it. 
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It  was  the  sort  of  place  whose  first  sight  fills 
one  with  the  excitement  of  expectation,  and  whose 
last  greeting  is  redolent  of  the  stern  delight  of 
accomplished  effort.  A  smooth,  steep  corner,  ahout 
eighteen  feet  high,  ohtrnded  itself  ahove  rocks 
which  overhung  slightly  towards  the  Central 
Gully.  At  its  foot,  a  spike  of  rock  ahout  the 
height  of  a  billiard-table  suggested  itself  as  a 
good  starting-point. 

This  hardly  carried  the  leader  hi<2rh  enough, 
however,  so  Field  and  Nettleton  held  our  ropes 
whilst  I  stepped  to  the  top  of  the  spike,  from 
which  to  give  him  a  shoulder.  From  this  he 
was  able  to  reach  a  small  sloping  foothold.  His 
nailed  boot  slipjied  off  when  he  tried  stepping 
upon  it ;  but  with  my  left  hand  I  was  able  to 
hold  it  against  the  rock  and  render  the  next 
move  quite  safe.  This  brought  a  handhold  within 
his  grasp,  and  he  soon  scrambled  up  out  of  my 
reach  until  he  obtained  good  anchorage. 

Then  came  my  turn.  About  two  yards  away 
to  my  right  was  a  foothold.  It  is  of  white 
quartz,  and  cannot  be  mistaken ;  in  any  case, 
they  are  not  in  such  profusion  hereabouts  as  to 
confuse  one. 

There  was  no  hold  for  the  hands,  and  without 
this  a  spring  to  the  small  quartz  projection  seemed 
too  risky.  Field  helped  me  out  of  my  dilemma, 
however,  by  coming  below  and  offering  his 
shoulder.     This  provided  an  intermediate  step  to 
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the  desired  ledge,  and  in  another  moment  I  found 
myself  standing  on  it  with  my  right  foot.  It 
was  impossible  to  temporize.  The  sloping  hold, 
upon  which  I  had  held  my  brother's  foot,  had 
to  be  used.  The  drag  up  into  it  was  very 
trying,  but  the  edge  of  my  boot  gripped  it 
without  slipping.  From  here  the  handhold  above 
could  be  grasped,  and  then  a  short  struggle 
enabled  me  to  join  the  leader. 

It  was  a  lovely  bit  of  rock- work,  and  gave 
distinction  to  the  whole  climb. 

Nettleton  assisted  Field  across  the  first  step. 
He  soon  came  in  sight  over  the  edge,  and,  shortly 
after,  we  were  in  a  position  to  look  after  our 
last  man.  No  shoulders  were  left  but  his  own, 
and,  as  he  could  not  use  these  successfully  for 
footholds,  we  were  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  he  would  negotiate  the  first  awkward  step. 
We  braced  ourselves  well  and  were  prepared  to 
haul,  when  he  surprised  us  by  cleverly  jumping 
from  the  top  of  the  spikes,  and,  without  hand- 
hold, landing  accurately  with  his  right  foot  in  the 
desired  place — a  neat  performance,  Avhich  elicited 
our  envious  admiration.  He  made  light  of  the 
remainder  and  soon  joined  us. 

Now  came  a  short  stretch  of  steep  grass  which, 
led  us  upward  into  an  angular  recess. 

We  scrambled  out  of  this  on  the  left  to  a 
grass  ledge  which  ran  about  forty  feet  horizontally 
eastward    across   the   face   of    the   cliff.      At   its. 
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highest  point  a  shallow  chimney  sprang  vertically 
upward  for  fifty  feet,  before  anchorage  could  be 
obtained.  At  the  foot  of  this  is  a  good  belaying- 
pin — a  fair  sample  of  those  that  are  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  difficult  stretch,  and  which  render 
the  climb  so  enjoyable. 

My  view  downward  from  about  half-way  up 
this  chimney  was  delightful.  The  steeply  sloping 
rocks  beneath  were  outlined  against  the  top  of 
Field's  head,  immediately  beyond  which  was  the 
quartz  ledge  below  the  difficult  corner ;  then  a 
snow-patch  at  the  foot  of  the  Buttress.  On 
either  side,  the  bare,  vertically  fluted  slabs  of 
the  face  induced  a  fine  sense  of  exhilaration,  the 
enjoyment  of  which  was  enhanced  by  good  hand- 
and  foot-holds — and  the  rope  held  from  above. 

Although  the  difficulty  hereabouts,  apart  from 
the  exposed  nature  of  the  climbing,  is  not 
great,  the  leader  should  move  slowly  and  with 
circumspection,  sacrificing  brilliance  to  safety. 
I  know  many  men  who  can  fairly  '  jn-ance '  up 
exceedingly  difficult  rock,  but  who  would  inspire 
most  unpleasant  sensations  in  their  followers  on 
such  a  place. 

Steadiness  is  essential,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  next  fifty  feet  in  a  greater  degree. 
This  consists  of  a  chimney  somewhat  the  same  in 
character  as  that  just  ascended,  but  which  finishes 
on  some  loosely  held  stones  and  grass.  Our 
leader   got  safely   over   them   without   damaging 
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those  below,  and  our  last  man  sent  some  of  the 
most  dangerous  clattering  down  the  rocks  to  the 
snow-patch  at  their  foot. 

Looking  upward  from  here,  we  discerned  the 
two  cairns  a  short  distance  above  us,  which  are 
on  the  wide  quartz  ledge  at  the  top  of  the  diffi- 
cult portion  of  the  climb  mentioned  immediately 
before  this.  The  second  cairn  was  built  bv 
Messrs.  Thomson  and  Eckenstein,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  second  ascent  of  the  buttress.  This 
climb  starts  near  the  Central  Gully,  and  is  joined 
by  Mr.  Reade's  variation  at  the  quartz  block  below 
the  difficult  corner,  from  which  point  the  two 
climbs  are  identical. 

We  soon  rose  past  the  level  of  the  cairns,  but 
about  thirty  feet  to  the  west,  to  easy  ground. 
Here  Field  regaled  us  with  some  amusing  informa- 
tion about  the  way  in  which  diminished  air 
pressure  affects  the  bringing  of  water  to  the  boil- 
ing point.  Although  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Eastern  Buttress  of  Lliwedd,  it  possessed 
a  mountaineering  significance,  and  is  worth 
remembering. 

He  Avas  once  examining  some  boys  in  physics, 
and  set  the  question :  '  Explain  how  the  height 
of  a  mountain  may  be  found  by  boiling  water 
on  the  top.' 

One  of  the  answers  he  received  was :  '  If  vou 
go  up  a  high  mountain  it  is  so  cold  that  when 
you  boil  water  it  will  not  boil.      The  natives  who 
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live  up  there,  think  it  is  boiling,  but  travellers 
who  come  up  on  an  expedition,  know  it  is  not. 
So  if  you  boil  water  and  it  does  not  boil,  you 
will  know  that  vou  are  so  many  thousand  feet 
above  the  snow-line.' 

After  which  we  traversed  eastwards  across  the 
face  to  the  foot  of  the  final  rocks,  which  we  took 
hand-over-hand  to  the  summit. 

Much  time  was  occupied  in  taking  notes,  but 
including  this,  and  without  hurrying,  our  ascent 
took  exactly  three  hours.  A  comparison  of  this 
time  with  that  occupied  on  the  more  easterly 
route  affords  a  good  index  to  their  respective 
difficulties. 

A  hundred  feet  of  rope  is  the  right  amount 
for  a  party  of  three. 

Heavy  snow-showers  Avere  in  progress  on  the 
Glyders,  forming  long  white  ribbons  against  their 
dark  background,  so  we  hurried  down  to  Lliwedd 
Bach,  where  we  were  overtaken  by  a  tourmente 
of  snow  and  wind,  which  pelted  us  mercilessly 
until  we  got  to  the  Llanberis  road. 

The  Eastern  Buttress.  Route  III. — The 
Horned  Crag  Route. — This  climb  was  first 
ascended  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  A.  Thomson  and 
O.  Eckenstein,  and  I  am  indebted  to  the  former 
for   the  following  most  useful  note  upon  it : 

'A  third  and  entirely  separate  route  up  the 
Eastern  Buttress  was  made  on  September  2 1 , 
1905. 
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'  This  climb,  throughout  its  whole  length, 
lies  between  the  Central  Route  and  the  Eastern 
Gully. 

'  The  most  conspicuous  feature  on  this  part  of 
the  face  is  a  bold,  outstanding  crag,  with  its  top 
cut  by  a  notch  into  two  horns.  Prom  the  scree, 
the  line  of  ascent  is  nearly  straight  to  the  foot 
of  this  crag.  The  climbing  is  done  in  recesses  or 
open  chimneys,  and  upon  the  short  grassy  slopes 
that  connect  them.  The  crag  itself,  which  is 
composed  of  most  excellent  rock,  is  climbed  up 
its  centre  to  the  notch.  From  this  point,  the 
upper  part  of  the  buttress  lies  back  at  a  less 
angle  and  the  route  may  be  varied.  It  is 
pleasantest  to  proceed  in  the  same  line  up  a 
steep  arete  streaked  with  bands  of  white  quartz. 
This  terminates  about  eighty  feet  above  among 
broken  rocks,  by  which  the  summit  is  easily 
gained.' 

The  above  gives  no  indication  of  the  severity 
of  the  ascent,  but  Mr.  Thomson  has  kindly 
rectified  the  omission  by  placing  the  climb  in 
its  proper  position  in  the  classified  list  of  courses. 
A  glance  at  this  will  show  that,  of  the  three 
routes  up  the  buttress,  the  last  accomplished  is 
the  easiest. 

If  another  route  can  be  found  of  less  diffi- 
culty still,  the  Eastern  Buttress  will  have  some- 
thing with  which  to  entertain  various  grades 
of  cragsmen. 
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Moderate  climbers  could  then  make  the 
buttress  their  vade  mecum,  and  from  the  easiest, 
work  through  to  the  Central  Route,  where  they 
could  consummate  their  rock-climbing  career, 
one  way  or  the  other,  about  as  effectively  as  they 
could  desire. 


TrebiduS    reru 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE    WESTERN  BUTTRESS  OF  LLIWEDD 

Central  Gully  and  Western  Buttress  Climb. — 
Chronologically,  this  climb  should  have  taken 
precedence  of  the  other  routes  up  the  north  face 
of  Lliwedd.  In  January  1882,  Messrs.  T.  W. 
"Wall  and  A.  H.  Stocker  singled  out  the  Central 
Gully  as  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  attack, 
but  after  gaining  a  height  of  200  feet,  they  found 
that  their  further  progress  was  barred  by  huge 
vertical  slabs  which,  even  at  the  present  time, 
have  never  been  climbed. 

'As  it  was  raining  the  whole  day,  the  rocks 
were  in  an  abominable  state,'  writes  Mr.  Wall  in 
the  Alpine  Journal ;  but  they  must  also  have 
observed  the  hojielessness  of  the  cliffs  above,  for 
their  next  attempt,  which  was  crowned  with 
success,  never  touched  the  gully  at  all,  but 
began  and  finished  on  the  Wrestern  Buttress. 

Slightly  more  than  a  year  later,  Messrs. 
Stocker  and  Parker  climbed  the  face  by  way  of 
the  Gully  and  Buttress,  but  traversed  on  to  the 
latter  at  a  point  much  lower  down  than  the 
generally  recognized  route  followed  nowadays. 
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On  April  11,  1887,  Messrs.  0.  Eckenstein 
and  T.  V.  Scully  made  the  first  ascent  of  this, 
the  most  frequented  climb  up  the  face,  and  as 
it  is  with  this  that  the  present  section  is  to  deal, 
it  will  perhaps  he  as  well  to  consider  the  routes 
up  the  Western   Buttress,  as  such,  later. 

The  Central  Gully  and  Western  Buttress 
Climb  is  one  of  the  few  on  Lliwedd  that  enjoys 
the  hall-mark  of  popularity.  It  has  been  as- 
cended by  ladies ;  which  fact  must  not  be  taken 
to  imply  superlative  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
the  other  climbs,  or  be  in  any  way  a  slight 
on  the  abilities  of  ladies  as  rock-climbers.  As 
regards  the  latter,  the  ladies  who  were  concerned 
in  the  first  ladies'  ascent — Mrs.  Bryant  and  Miss 
Nicholls — climbed  throughout  entirely  unaided 
by  the  rope,  and  with  great  ability  and  certainty. 
For  a  good  portion  of  the  way  Miss  Nicholls 
led.  This  was  in  April  1897,  and  several 
parties  containing  ladies  have  made  subsequent 
ascents. 

The  lower  part  of  the  gully  is  very  open,  so 
much  so  that  the  word  '  couloir  '  would  better 
express  it.  Huge  water- worn  slabs  placed  at  a 
convenient  angle  for  climbing,  extend  from  side 
to  side.  These  become  steeper  as  they  gain 
height  until,  when  the  nature  of  the  rock  changes 
somewhat,  they  spring  almost  vertically  upward 
for  eighty  feet. 

This  part   has  never   been    ascended    and  has 
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proved    the    bete    noir    of    all    the    parties    who 
have  tried  it. 

Experienced  climbers,  foolhardy  novices, 
cautious  mountaineers,  and  '  crack '  cragsmen 
have  all  essayed  its  ascent.  All  have  theories 
as  to  its  final  feasibility  and  they  intend  to  climb 
it  some  day,  but  when  on  the  actual  spot  they 
somehow  lack  the  necessary  initiative.  They  are 
courageous  enough  to  '  enjoy  perils  they  can 
perceive,'  but  they  find  that  the  perils  of  this 
stretch  of  the  Central  Gully  are  just  a  little 
beyond  their  perception.  A  few  feet  up,  the 
leader  begins  to  realize  that  the  rock  is  much 
steeper  than  he  thought ;  that  he  might  possibly 
get  fatigued  before  he  arrived  anywhere  in 
particular ;  that  he  is  not  altogether  happy — 
in  short,  that  he  is  somewhat  'out  of  his  depths,' 
so,  like  a  wise  man,  he  descends  and  consoles 
himself  by  breaking  out  on  to  the  buttress  in 
the  ordinarv  way. 

But  this  leaves  behind  an  unsatisfactory 
feeling,  and  on  his  next  visit — in  the  interim 
he  has,  of  course,  evolved  some  fresh  theory — 
he  finds  himself  in  the  same  place.  The  same 
performance  is  repeated.  He  thinks  the  same 
things.  His  theories  pall  before  that  forbidding 
vertical  rise  above  him,  and  as  a  net  result,  he 
has  in  store  for  his  next  visit  a  similar  experi- 
ment. And  who  knows  ?  He  will  possibly  climb 
it  then.     That  next  visit  has  hitherto,   however, 
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been  like  the  to-morrow  that  never  comes.  The 
first  ascent  of  the  Central  Gully  still  remains 
to  he  accomplished.  It  will  need  a  very  skilful 
or  very  foolish  man — possibly  a  mixture  of  both — 
to  succeed.  But  this  section  is  about  a  third  of 
the  way  up  and  it  will  be  more  orthodox  if  we 
start  at  the  foot. 

The  route  can  be  varied  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  climber.  The  easiest  one  is  by  way 
of  the  shallow  chimney  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  slabs.  It  is  only  to  be  recommended  in 
fairly  dry  weather,  however,  for  it  forms  the 
natural  channel  for  the  collected  moisture  of 
the  upper  gully,  and  is  very  damp  and  uncom- 
fortable at  those  times  when  it  is  discharging  its 
natural  and  appointed  duties.  It  is  better  then  to 
keep  up  the  slabs  slightly  to  the  left,  traversing 
when  necessary  around  the  steeper  portions. 

About  a  hundred  feet  above  the  screes  an 
obvious  way  will  be  seen  to  the  right,  leading 
on  to  the  Western  Buttress.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  the  first  party  left  the  gully.  Some- 
what higher  and  westward  was  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  saddest  of  mountaineering  accidents,  in 
which  young  Mr.  Evans  lost  his  life. 

In  May  1888,  with  two  friends,  he  left  Pen- 
y-gwryd  at  10  a.m.  They  climbed  the  Parson's 
Nose,  and  thence  over  Crib  y  Ddysgl  to  the  top 
of  Snowdon.  Prom  here  they  descended  one  of 
the  gullies,  went   to   the   head   of   Llyn    Llydaw, 
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and  contoured  along  the  foot  of  the  crags,  reach- 
ing the  Central  Gully  of  Lliwedd  at  5  o'clock. 
At  5.5  they  started  the  ascent. 

The  following  description,  hy  the  two  survivors, 
is  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  by  reason  of  its  sad 
interest,  but  because  others  who  may  feel  tempted 
to  follow  in  their  steps  may  profit  thereby. 

'  A  considerable  amount  of  unnecessary  work 
had  been  done  on  Clogwyn  y  Person,  and  it  may 
be  very  safely  stated  that  not  one  of  the  party 
was  in  a  really  fit  condition  to  attempt  so  difficult 
a  climb  as  the  face  of  Lliwedd. 

'  It  was  decided,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
rope,  not  to  rope  up  at  once,  and  Corlett,  who 
was  the  leader,  accordingly  took  it  up  with  him. 

'  At  the  bottom,  and  for  some  distance  up,  the 
rocks  are  waterworn  and  but  little  broken  up. 
Moreover,  the  Avater  flowing  down  made  the 
place  a  difficult  one  to  climb.  Corlett  surmounted 
the  difficult  lower  part  after  a  sharp  struggle, 
and  reached  a  level  portion  about  300  feet 
above  the  screes.  Evans,  who  was  then  last, 
crossed  in  front  of  Kidson,  and  attempted  the 
climb,  but  failed  when  about  eighty  feet  below 
where  Corlett  stood. 

'  Corlett  descended  some  distance,  and  sent 
down  the  rope  to  his  assistance,  but  as  it  was 
too  short  to  tie  round  his  chest,  and  fearing  he 
would  not  be  able  to  climb  if  he  simply  took  it 
in  his  hands,  Evans  refused  its  aid. 
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'  He  remained  fixed  in  the  gully  for  some 
time,  unable  to  go  up  or  down,  and  at  this  point 
Kidson  could  not  give  him  any  assistance.  After 
a  great  struggle  he  succeeded  in  getting  down 
three  or  four  feet,  and  was  then  assisted  hy 
Kidson  to  a  fairly  comfortable  seat  just  out  of 
the  gully.  Corlett  swung  out  on  the  right  to 
the  Western  Buttress,  and  descended  some  dis- 
tance, so  that  his  comrades  might  have  the 
assistance  of  the  rope  in  passing  over  a  ledge 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  first  ascent  of 
Lliwedd,  in  the  Alpine  Journal  for  May,  1883. 
This  ledge  in  one  place  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  it  was  almost  at  this  point  that  the  accident 
afterwards  happened. 

'  After  resting  for  some  time,  Evans  broke  out 
of  the  gully  to  the  right,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  Kidson  to  the  first  part  of  the  ledge 
just  mentioned.  Here  Evans  made  an  attempt 
to  break  off  the  ledge,  and  scale  the  face  of  the 
cliff  and  join  Corlett,  who  was  then  standing 
some  distance  immediately  above. 

'  In  this  also  he  failed,  and  was  assisted  by 
Kidson  to  again  reach  the  ledge. 

'After  a  brief  consultation,  Evans  shouted  to 
Corlett :  "  We  are  goim;'  down.  I  am  clean 
fagged  out." 

'  The  latter  then  made  the  best  of  his  way  to 
the  top,  but  before  reaching  it  noticed  that, 
instead    of   descending,    Evans    and    Kidson    had 
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proceeded    up   and   along    the    ledge,    and   were 
near  the  difficult  spot  above  mentioned. 

'  Corlett  reached  the  top  at  exactly  seven 
o'clock,  and  feeling  somewhat  uneasy  as  to  his 
companions,  at  once  went  over  the  top  of  the 
Eastern  Buttress  and  down  a  gully  at  the  far 
side  of  it. 

'  Whilst  on  the  way,  Kidson,  who  was  then 
running  to  Pen-y-gwryd  for  assistance,  apprised 
him  of  the  accident,  and  Corlett  made  his  way 
to  the  body  and  waited  nearly  three  hours  until 
the  men  arrived  from  the  hotel. 

'  The  ledge  mentioned  above  is  divided  into  two 
by  a  husre  outstanding  buttress  of  rock  with  very 
scanty  footing.  This  was  successfully  passed  and 
Kidson  was  sitting  on  a  small,  sloping  patch  of 
grass  on  the  far  side  of  it.  Evans  seized  Kidson's 
ankle  and  lowered  himself  to  a  rocky  foothold 
a  little  farther  on. 

4  Erom  this  he  grasped  a  ledge  above,  affording 
excellent  handhold,  and  worked  his  way  towards 
the  right.  When  he  had  gone  about  five  or  six 
feet — half  the  distance  of  the  traverse — his  feet 
slipped,  his  arms  gradually  came  to  their  full 
stretch  and  with  one  quietly  uttered  "  Oh,"  he 
fell. 

'  Kidson  sprang  to  his  feet,  expecting  to  see 
Evans  bring  up  on  the  rocky  foothold  he  had 
just  quitted.  He,  however,  slid  over  this  and 
was    deflected    outwards    from   the   cliff,    falling 
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upon  his  feet  almost  at  the  edge  of  a  steeply 
sloping  grass  ledge  running  up  to  this  part  of 
the  cliff.  This  was  a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
feet,  and  from  this  point,  in  four  or  five  terrible 
leaps,  he  fell  over  a  total  distance  of  some  200 
feet  to  the  screes  below.  After  once  losing 
his  hold,  he  did  not  appear  to  make  any  effort, 
and,  beyond  the  first  cry,  fell  without  uttering 
a  sound.  The  nature  of  the  spot  rendered  it 
impossible  for  Kidson  to  give  any  assistance, 
and  after  once  quitting  his  hold,  the  most  deter- 
mined efforts  on  the  part  of  Evans  to  save  himself 
would  have  been  of  no  avail. 

'  The  accident  took  place  at  6.55  p.m.,  and  five 
minutes  later  Kidson  reached  his  friend,  but  life 
was  already  extinct.' 

It  is  usually  an  easy  matter  to  put  one's  finger 
on  the  direct  cause  of  an  accident,  and  to  profit 
thereby.  This  is  no  exception.  Had  Mr.  Evans 
accepted  the  rope  when  he  was  so  tired,  all  would 
probably  have  been  well. 

A  white  cross  near  the  foot  of  the  rocks 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  this  sad  affair.  It  was 
erected  by  Mr.  Evans'  friends,  and  records  his  age 
as  twenty-four. 

To  resume  our  ascent,  the  gully  steepens  some- 
what above  the  point  mentioned,  and  affords 
excellent  rock-climbing  until  the  impasse  already 
referred  to  is  readied.  It  is  worth  a  short  study. 
Running  up  the  right-hand  side  of  it  is  a  thin 
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crack,  which  seems  to  overhang"  in  its  upper 
portion.  To  the  left  of  this,  and  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  face,  is  another  crack  which  curves 
obliquely  from  right  to  left.  The  former  was  tried 
by  a  strong  party  in  1894,  but  after  penetrating 
upwards  for  some  distance  they  found  the  rocks 
becoming  much  steeper  and  the  holds  more  out- 
wardly sloping,  until  they  were  bound  to  desist. 
The  rope  threaded  through  an  iron  claw  which 
they  carried  for  the  purpose,  permitted  a  safe 
descent  for  a  few  feet,  until  they  were  able  to  step 
to  the  right  on  to  the  Buttress.  From  here,  steep 
rocks  and  small  grassy  ledges  landed  them  on  an 
easier  slope  which  continued  to  the  summit. 

At  the  foot  of  this  crack,  a  white  quartz  ledge 
intersects  the  gully  and  forms  a  fairly  comfort- 
able resting-place.  At  this  point,  the  ordinary 
route  traverses  to  the  right  *  behind  an  upstanding 
spike  of  rock,  detached,  but  giving  good  anchor- 
age as  the  leader  steps  around  the  steep  corner  a 
few  feet  further  along.  The  holds  are  excellent, 
but  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  is  experienced  for 
a  moment  until,  after  traversing  in  a  slightly 
upward  direction,  comfortable  ledges  of  heather 
and  grass  are  reached.  These  continue  until  a 
rectangular  corner  affords  good  anchorage  for  the 
rest  of  the  party. 

*  See  illustration  opposite.  The  traverse  is  on  a  level  with 
the  head  of  the  lower  climber ;  the  '  upstanding  spike  of  rock  ' 
is  seen  on  its  left-hand  end. 
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They  are  now  confronted  by  a  very  pretty,  but 
all  too  short  stretch  of  good,  sound  rock. 

A  vertical  hold  is  offered  for  the  hands  by  a 
thin  rib  of  rock  running  up  the  centre  of  the 
corner.  The  difficulty  is  to  utilize  this  as  a  lever 
until  the  climber  can  assume  a  kneeling  position 
about  a  yard  higher,  from  whence  he  can  reach 
the  top.  Once  in  this  position,  a  pull  on  the 
arms  lands  him  above  the  difficulty,  and  easy 
scrambling  for  fifteen  feet  or  so  gives  good 
anchorage. 

It  is  very  amusing  to  sit  here  with  the  rope 
in  one's  hand  and  feel  the  futile  efforts  of  one's 
friends.  The  trouble  is  in  starting,  and  this  is 
deferred  until  the  right  method  of  grasping  the 
vertical  rib  is  found.  In  wet  weather  a  shoulder 
is  sometimes  offered,  and  accej)ted. 

I  once  saw  a  shoulder  given  in  dry  weather. 
A  party  of  us  were  piloting  a  somewhat  stout 
lady  up  the  climb,  and  after  she  had  stood  on  the 
second  man's  shoulder  for  about  five  minutes,  he 
called  uj)  to  her  ironically  :  '  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
sit  down  for  a  Avhile  ?  '  She  took  him  at  his  word, 
and  subsided  with  a  happy  sigh  on  to  his  head. 
Poor  man  !  He  was  effectually  extinguished  and, 
half-smothered,  so  far  forgot  his  dutv  that  he 
stepped  to  one  side  and  left  his  fair  friend  dangling 
on  the  rope — while  the  rest  of  us,  after  still ing 
our  laughter,  got  hold  of  her  heels  and  eased  her 
down  to  the  ledge  again.     We  solved  the  problem 
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by  letting  the  lady  come  up  last,  while  we  helped 
with  a  will  at  the  rope.  Imperturbably  she  sailed 
up,  immensely  pleased  with  herself  for  having,  as 
she  put  it,  '  climbed  that  horrid  place.' 

The  route  now  bears  slightly  to  the  right 
and  upward  over  grass  and  heather,  interspersed 
with  easy  rocks,  which  gently  deposit  one  at  the 
foot  of  the  most  difficult  j^art  of  the  climb. 

This  is  composed  of  a  slab  terminating  on  a 
narrow  quartz  ledge  which  gives  good  finger-tip 
holds. 

It  is  useful  here  to  study  the  slab,  for  if  it  be 
climbed  in  the  right  way,  it  can  be  done  very 
neatly  and  without  much  effort.  Many  climbers 
start  up  it  without  a  preliminary  survey  and, 
before  long,  find  themselves  in  a  most  uncomfort- 
able attitude,  with  very  little  idea  as  to  how  they 
got  there  and  none  whatever  as  to  how  to  get 
down  again.  A  swing  on  the  rope  is  the  inevit- 
able consequence,  and  all  pleasure  in  the  rest  of 
the  climb  is  gone. 

Slightly  overhanging  the  slab  is  a  boss  of  rock  ; 
if  the  right  foot  be  thrust  backward  against  this 
at  the  correct  moment,  it  enables  one  to  reach  the 
small  holds  on  the  quartz  ledge  fairly  fresh  and 
in  good  trim  for  the  pull-up  on  the  fingers. 

From  the  right-hand  end  of  the  ledge  the 
rocks  rise  vertically  a  few  feet,  until  more  grass 
and  heather  proclaim  that  the  difficult  portions  of 
the  climb  are  overcome. 
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The  angle  of  the  Buttress  now  eases  off  very 
considerably,  and  a  variety  of  routes  is  offered. 
By  continuing  straight  upward  for  about  400 
feet  the  cairn  at  the  top  can  be  reached  without 
difficulty. 

It  is  more  interesting,  however,  to  make  a  detour 
to  the  left  until  the  Central  Gully  can  be  seen. 
The  rock  scenery  of  its  upper  stretches  is  grand. 
This  is  a  favourite  lunching  place,  and  ideal  for 
the  purpose.  The  climb  is  practically  over,  and 
the  exertion  has  conduced  to  that  pleasant  feeling 
of  fatigue  which  comes  to  those  in  good  health. 
A  soft  bed  of  heather  completes  the  physical  com- 
fort, while  one's  aesthetic  side  revels  in  the  siidit 
of  the  magnificent  slabs  of  the  gully  behind,  the 
sunlight  playing  over  Llyn  Llydaw  below,  and 
the  serrated  ridge  of  Crib  Goch  across  the  vallev. 
Pipes  are  produced ;  a  pleasant  feeling  of  rest 
steals  over  the  party,  and  it  is  getting  late  before 
they  realize  that  they  had  intended  further 
climbing. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  Central  Gullv  and 
Western  Buttress  Climb  usually  occupies  a  full 
day,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  wicked  to  hurry  up 
it  merely  for  the  sake  of  '  doing  '  something  else. 
A  compromise  can  be  effected,  however,  by  contour- 
ing into  the  gully  near  the  top,  and  finishing  the 
climb  either  straight  up  it,  or  by  way  of  the 
Eastern  Buttress,  which  is  here  somewhat  steeper 
and  less  earthy  than  its  sister  peak. 

1G 
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The  Western  Buttress. — It  is  urged  against 
the  enthusiastic  cragsman  of  the  present  time  that 
he  is  too  mechanical  in  his  climbing,  that  he  is 
happiest  when  following  some  well-defined  route 
— preferably  defined  by  the  nail  marks  of  previous 
climbers — that  he  cares  not  to  work  out  his  own 
theories,  but  would  rather  measure  his  ability  by 
that  of  his  predecessors  on  some  well-recognized 
stretch  of  rock,  and  that  he  lacks  the  initiative 
necessary  in  discovering  new  climbs. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true,  for  most  of 
the  climbs  in  Snowdonia  have  been  exploited  by 
one  man — whose  name  is  too  familiar  to  need 
repetition — but  the  popularity  of  the  Western 
Buttress  refutes  the  above  charges  to  a  certain 
decree.  One  of  its  "reatest  charms  is  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  follow  any  given  route  up  it. 

The  mechanical  climber  follows  the  scratches 
as  far  as  their  disappearing  point :  he  then  has 
to  pick  out  his  own  way,  and  finds  a  strange  but 
very  pleasant  fascination  in  so  doing.  He  learns, 
almost  against  his  will,  that  there  are  greater 
pleasures  than  '  shinning  '  up  difficult  rocks,  and 
that  the  sense  of  exploration  and  uncertainty 
in  breaking  new  ground  is  worth  cultivating. 
Hidden  little  corners  and  caves,  moss-  and  fern- 
grown,  'in  whose  deep  recesses  beauty  sleeps,' 
unsuspected  pinnacles,  beautiful  rock  ridges  and 
inviting  chimneys  break  on  his  astonished  gaze, 
and  a  great  factor  in  his  enjoyment  is  the  feeling 
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that  perhaps  he  is  the  first  human  being  to  behold 
them. 

Truly  the  great  rounded  "Western  Buttress  has 
many  and  unusual  points  of  attraction  for  the 
climber,  and  he  who  most  resorts  to  it  has  surely 
that  prompting  in  him  which  sent  Englishmen 
out  to  climb  the  unknown  peaks  of  Switzerland  and 
the  Caucasus,  South  America  and  the  Himalaya. 

The  exact  route  followed  by  Messrs.  Stocker 
and  Wall,  in  the  first  ascent,  is  not  easy  of 
identification ;  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  be  ever 
used  nowadays.  At  one  point  they  found  it 
necessary  to  '  throw  their  rope  over  a  pinnacle  and 
slide  doAvn  it '  (the  rope,  not  the  pinnacle)  to  a 
ledge  from  which  to  continue  their  ascent;  but 
several  routes  up  the  Buttress  have  been  discovered 
which  demand  no  such  methods. 

Their  account  of  the  climb  proves  that  their 
laurels  were  not  won  without  some  danger.  At 
one  place,  the  leader  was  opposed  by  a  steep  bit 
of  rock  dominated  by  a  slope  of  heather.  '  At  the 
moment  that  his  last  foot  left  the  highest  peg  of 
rock  his  other  knee  slipped,  and  the  heather, 
grass,  and  earth  began  to  give  way  in  his  left 
hand.  It  was  an  awkward  moment,  for  the  other 
man  was  not  well  situated  for  supporting  a  jerk 
at  the  end  of  thirty  feet  of  rope,  which  would 
mean  a  fall  of  fifty  feet.  Happily  the  other  knee 
got  on  the  heather  and  the  ice-axe  held  firm  in 
the  earth  '  (vide  'Alpine  Journal,'  vol  xi.). 
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Heather  and  grass  still  play  important  parts 
in  its  ascent,  and  the  above  incident  might  happen 
to  a  party  to-day. 

A  comparison  of  this  climb  with  that  described 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  led  them  to  assert  that 
the  Buttress  climb  was  the  more  difficult,  and  this 
holds  good  in  the  opinion  of  most  people  at  present. 
It  is  conceivable  that  an  easier  way  might  be 
found  up  the  Buttress,  but  after  exhaustive  trials 
by  several  parties,  it  has  always  been  found 
necessarv  to  ascend  at  least  one  stretch  more 
difficult  than  anything  in  the  Gully  climb. 

At  Easter  1904,  a  large  party  of  us  set  out 
intent  on  three  things — to  find  a  distinctive  route 
up  the  face,  and  one  which  from  its  description 
could  be  followed  by  subsequent  parties  ;  to  build 
cairns  at  prominent  places  en  route ;  and  to  photo- 
graph the  climb  in  detail. 

The  cairns  were  duly  built,  and  fine  weather 
enabled  us  to  try  the  tempers  of  those  whom  we 
wished  to  photograph.  Whether  or  not  we  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  distinctive  route,  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  those  who  follow  after. 

A  hot  grind  up  the  screes  to  the  foot  of  the 
Central  Gully  bore  in  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
doing  nothing  without  premeditation,  so  we  held 
a  council.  There  was  so  much  to  be  discussed 
—chocolate,  tobacco,  and  other  things — that  the 
climb  narrowly  escaped  ending  there.  This  was 
followed  by    a   friendly  fight  as   to   who   should 
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carry  the  camera  and  plates,  during  which  the 
photographers  evinced  a  retiring  modesty  and  un- 
selfish nature  which  brought  their  own  reward ; 
they  climbed  light,  but,  by  way  of  not  being  let 
off  too  easily,  were  deputed  to  find  the  way. 

We  roped  up  at  the  foot  of  the  Central  Gully, 
and  after  scrambling  about  fifty  feet  up  it,  stepped 
off  to  the  right  to  a  wide  grass  ledge  which,  at 
its  upper  extremity,  ran  into  an  angular  corner 
of  rock. 

Here  further  discussion  ensued,  while  from  a 
recumbent  figure  in  a  comfortable  corner,  there 
issued  tobacco  smoke  and  a  stern  command  to  a 
young  relative  to  '  justify  his  miserable  existence 
and  build  a  cairn.'  This  he  did,  with  such  de- 
liberation and  semblance  of  great  labour  as  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  professional  waller.  So 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  cairn,  but  no  doubt  it 
will  serve  its  purpose,  for  it  can  be  well  seen  from 
the  bed  of  the  gully. 

A  shallow  corner,  well  marked  with  boot-nail 
scratches,  now  gave  a  short  stretch  of  climbing 
and  deposited  us  upon  a  heathery  slope  with  rocks 
interspersed.  Over  this  we  scrambled,  bearing 
slightly  to  the  west  for  about  ninety  feet.  This 
brought  us  to  good  sound  rock,  up  which  the 
going  was  easy  enough,  until  a  wide  ledge  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  another  cairn. 

While  those  deputed  to  this  branch  of  our 
expedition   scraped   together   a  few  loose  stones, 
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the  vanguard  studied  the  crags  ahead.  They 
promised  good  sport.  A  short,  steep  face  of  most 
excellent  rock  gave  access  to  the  foot  of  a  short 
chimney  which  proved  almost  devoid  of  holds. 
The  leader  started  gaily  up  the  face,  but  stopped 
for  a  while  at  the  chimney ;  his  hesitation  was 
somewhat  prolonged,  so  I  joined  him  and  proffered 
my  shoulder.  From  this  he  could  get  his  left 
knee  wedged  in  a  secure  position,  and  before 
long  disapjoeared  over  the  fringe  of  heather  that 
guarded  the  immediate  sky  line. 

This  short  stretch  caused  some  consternation 
amongst  the  men  with  the  camera,  and  they  were 
glad  of  a  pull  from  the  rope,  although  they  after- 
wards vigorously  denied  having  received  any  help. 
We  who  pulled  the  rope  knew  better,  however. 
This  j^hase  of  the  climber  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. After  being  practically  hauled  up  a  place, 
he  will  astonish  you  by  remarking  :  '  I  think  I 
climbed  that  bit  well.  I  should  not  mind  leading 
up  there ! '  I  have  known  the  above  incident 
happen  often,  with  men  who  are  not  only  above 
reproach,  but  who  really  believe  what  they  say. 
The  cause  must  lie  in  the  mountain  air. 

We  were  now  coming  to  something  good. 
A  steep  rock  Avail  trended  upward  for  about 
eighty  feet ;  but  for  a  shallow  groove  in  it 
which  would  allow  of  lateral  pressure,  this 
might  have  caused  us  some  anxiety.  The 
slight     weathering     in     the     groove    had    made 
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splendid  holds,  however,  and  one  of  the  rear- 
guard, with  both  hands  full  of  rock,  exclaimed : 
'  These  are  worth  coming  to  Wales  to  grasp ! ' 
He  was  about  sixty  feet  up  the  almost  vertical 
face  and  was  enjoying  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful sensations  the  cragsman  can  experience — 
all  the  exhilaration  of  great  height  and  im- 
minent danger  while  actually  in  perfect  safety. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  more  genuinely  enjoy- 
able at  the  time,  that  climbing  has  to  offer, 
some  of  its  pleasures  being  rather  of  the 
retrospective  order.  However,  such  indulgence 
must,  by  reason  of  the  quick  exhaustion  of  the 
muscles,  be  transitory,  so  we  proceeded  to  the 
wide  amphitheatre  which  occurs  immediately 
above  this  portion. 

The  rocks  leading  out  of  this  suggested  a 
climbing  photograph,  so  we  indicated  the  direction 
in  which  we  wished  a  contingent  to  climb,  while 
we  unpacked  the  camera. 

Everything  ready,  we  turned  round  to  see 
how  our  figures  were  disposed  on  the  rocks ;  but 
instead  of  those  attitudes  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  climbing  photographer,  small  clouds  of 
smoke  with  a  protruding  foot  or  head  dotting 
the  heather  here  and  there  were  what  we  saw. 
We  were  half  minded  to  take  a  photograph,  for 
the  scene  was  very  typical  of  the  day's  climbing. 
After  consideration,  we  decided  that  such  indo- 
lence should  not  be  perpetuated,  so  by  the  most 
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persuasive   means   in   our   possession   we   cajoled 
three  of  them  into  activity. 

e/ 

A  choice  of  routes  presented  itself,  hut  the 
one  to  the  left  looked  the  hest  for  our  purpose. 
The  result  can  he  seen  opposite,  and  judging 
from  it,  I  must  admit  that  their  method  of 
climbing  rocks  is  as  orthodox  *  as  their  conception 
of  a  quiet  life. 

After  packing  up  the  camera,  we  decided  to 
keep  straight  ahead,  so  as  to  obviate  striking 
the  route  from  the  gully ;  but  the  party  in  the 
jmotograph  refused  to  join  us,  as  it  would  have 
involved  a  descent.  Accordingly,  they  dis- 
appeared around  a  corner  up  above  us  to  the 
left  and,  as  they  told  us  afterwards,  joined  the 
gully  route  immediately  below  the  tricky  part 
containing  the  narrow  quartz  ledge,  described  in 
the  previous  chapter. 

We  found  better  sport,  however,  by  keeping 
straight  up  the  somewhat  ill-defined  continuation 
of  the  groove,  but  another  hundred  feet  landed  us 
on  the  easy  upper  slope  of  the  Buttress.  Half  an 
hour  later  brought  us  to  the  cairn  and  the  other 
party,  who  were  grouped  in  characteristic  attitudes 
around  it. 

Although  it  was  getting  late,  we  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  join  them  and  contem- 
plate the  view. 

*  This  remark  applies  to  the  manner  in  which  the  leader  has 
secured  his  party  by  turning  his  rope  round  a  belaying-pin. 
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Like  that  from  some  other  heights  of  medium 
elevation,  this  is  particularly  fine  from  Lliwedd. 

It  was  a  perfect  evening. 

In  a  westerly  direction  across  Cwm  y  Llan, 
Moel  Hebog  stood  up  grandly  in  the  evening 
light  with  yr  Aran  slightly  to  the  right.  Further 
round,  the  Rivals  were  silhouetted  against  a 
golden  mass  of  shimmering  sea,  floating  on  which, 
and  looking  as  if  suspended  in  the  surrounding 
glow,  we  could  see  through  our  glasses  a  home- 
ward-hound sailing  vessel. 

Northward,  the  gold  gradually  joaled  to  grey, 
and  filmy  evening  clouds  came  curling  lightly 
over  the  Beddgelert  ridge  of  Snowdon.  Y 
Wyddfa  itself  looked  like  a  black,  massive  wedge 
cut  in  the  luminous  sky,  and  was  rendered 
the  more  striking  by  comparison  with  the  fairly 
level  and  rounded  rid^e  of  y  Ddvsurl.  The 
effect  looking  into  Cwm  Dyli  down  the  steep 
face  Ave  had  just  ascended,  with  the  black,  still 
waters  of  Llyn  Llydaw,  quite  made  one  shudder, 
so  vivid  was  the  change  from  the  scene  seaward. 

The  Glyders  slanting  gently  down  to  Capel 
Curig  and  the  undulating  lines  of  Moel  Siabod, 
completed  a  scene  that  held  us  silent,  until  one 
of  us  at  length  remembered  that  it  was  pasl 
dinner-time  and  that  we  should  incur  the  wrath 
of  those  hungry  ones  awaiting  our  return  at  Pen- 
y-pass. 

AVe  coiled  up  our  ropes  and,  at  a  pace  entirely 
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at  variance  with  that  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day,  scampered  over  Lliwedd  Bach  homeward. 

Mr.  O.  Eckenstein,  one  of  the  party  who 
made  the  above  ascent,  informs  me  that  it  is  the 
easiest  route  up  the  Western  Buttress.  His 
knowledge  of  the  Buttress  is  unique ;  almost 
every  eras;  and  tower  is  within  his  ken.  In 
company  with  Mr.  Rudolph  Cyriax,  he  has 
devoted  much  time  to  its  exploration.  They 
have  worked  right  across  the  face  in  an  en- 
deavour to  find  an  easier  way  up  it  than  the 
ordinary  one  by  the  Central  Gully  and  Buttress. 
In  this  they  have  not  succeeded. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  nearer  one  approaches 
the  Slanting  Gully,  the  more  difficult  becomes 
the  climbing. 

A  very  useful  climb  is  that  first  accomplisbed 
bv  Messrs.  J.  M.  A.  Thomson  and  R.  Williams, 
in  April,  1898 — the  Equidistant  Route. 

This  starts  at  a  point  about  midway  between 
the  Central  and  Slanting  Gullies.  After  climbing 
about  thirty  feet  over  clean  rock,  scratched  by 
boot-nails  and  plentifully  sprinkled  with  quartz, 
the  route  bears  upward  slightly  to  the  west,  and 
then,  when  a  huge  fallen  slab  comes  in  sight 
directly  above,  a  few  paces  eastward  place  one 
below  the  best  line  to  follow.  This  is  straight 
upward  and  finishes  at  the  summit  cairn. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE    SLA  XT  I XG   GULLY  AXD   LTS  BUTTRESS 

Slanting  or  Western  Gully.— Mr.  T.  W.  Wall, 
in  his  account  of  the  first  ascent  of  the  Western 
Buttress,  prefaced  a  short  summing  up  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  remaining  climbs  by  saying, 
'  Future  climbers  will  probably  find  that  of 
the  three  couloirs  the  western  is  comparatively 
easy.'  And  theoretically  it  ought  to  be  the 
easiest  climb  up  the  face,  for  its  general  angle 
cannot  exceed  sixty  degrees. 

It  is  deeply  cut  for  the  most  part,  slanting 
obliquely  from  west  to  east,  and  is  familiarly 
called  by  climbers,  who  feel  in  it  a  proprietary 
interest,  the  '  Slantindicular.'  It  is  a  good 
instance  of  the  incompatibility  of  theory  and 
practice,  for  at  the  time  of  its  first  ascent  it  was 
the  most  difficult  climb  then  accomplished  in 
Wales.  This  was  in  April  1897,  but  since1  then 
other  ascents  have  been  made  which  vie  with  it 
in  point  of  difficulty. 

It  was  attempted  by  three  separate  parties  in 

1894,   and    from  that   time  onward   it  enjoyed  a 
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most  formidable  reputation.  This  was  greatly 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fatal  accident  which  befell 
Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Oxford,  when  he  essayed  the 
ascent  alone. 

In  January  1894,  Messrs.  Kempson,  Wethered, 
and  Newton  succeeded  in  ascending  to  a  height 
of  about  300  feet,  but  were  turned  back  by  the 
crack  leading  out  of  the  cave.  This  can  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  screes  at  the  foot  of  the 
gully.  Snow  and  ice  covered  the  rocks,  and  in 
places  steps  had  to  be  cut.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  them  for  their  determined  attempt ;  subsequent 
knowledge  of  the  obstacle  that  stopped  them 
would  lead  one  to  think  that  they  only  turned 
back  when  confronted  with  what,  under  such 
circumstances,  was  impossible.  March  26,  of 
the  same  year,  saw  Messrs.  Wentworth  Price, 
O.  Morland,  and  J.  C.  Morland  baffled  at  the 
same  point.  And  again  the  elements  militated 
in  favour  of  the  gully. 

Then,  in  August,  came  Mr.  Mitchell's  unfor- 
tunate attempt,  ending  in  his  untimely  death. 
After  climbing  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  top 
of  the  crack  above  the  cave,  he  came  to  a 
standstill  for  half  an  hour ;  and  from  that 
point,  either  in  trying  to  get  upwards  or  in 
beating  a  retreat,  he  fell  down  the  slab  on  the 
left  of   the    crack. 

Mr.  Haskett  Smith,  commenting  upon  the 
accident,  says  that  'the  lesson  which  should   be 
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drawn  from  this  is,  that  if  a  man  will  insist 
on  climbing  alone  he  should  not  choose  for  his 
attack  climbs  which  parties  of  greater  skill  and 
experience  have  found  to  he  beyond  their  powers.' 
When  one  comes  to  consider  the  matter,  it  is 
practically  analogous  to  the  case  of  a  golfing 
novice  entering  for  the  Amateur  Championship — 
did  the  rules  that  govern  it  permit  of  such  a 
thing.  But  whereas  the  golfing  novice  would 
stake  only  a  sound  thrashing  and  his  pride,  which 
would  be  hurt  according  to  the  thickness  of  his 
skin,  the  climbing  tyro  would  stake  his  all. 
And  for  what,  if  he  succeed  ?  The  reproof  of  his 
elders,  the  setting  of  a  bad  example  to  his  com- 
panions, and  an  unenviable  reputation  for  fool- 
hardiness.  Solitary  climbing  is  one  of  the  few 
practices  which  all  climbers  of  experience  are 
agreed  in  condemning.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Haskett  Smith's  remarks  Avill  be  laid  seriously  to 
heart,  for  his  words  carry  the  weight  of  his  long 
experience  and  great  ability  as  a  -climber.  From 
a  subsequent  knowledge  of  the  scene  of  the 
accident,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
had  Mr.  Mitchell  been  accompanied  by  a  strong 
companion,  the  accident  would  in  all  likelihood 
never  have  happened.  My  reasons  for  saying 
this  will  be  reverted  to,  in  my  description  of 
the  ascent. 

Between     189^     and     1897,     several     parties 
succeeded    in    iminin^    some    little    height    above 
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the  cave,  but  most  of  them  had  abandoned  the 
idea  of  a  feasible  route  up  the  gully.  So  de- 
cided was  their  opinion  that  when  we  first  went 
to  Wales  with  the  late  Mr.  O.  G.  Jones  he 
declined  even  to  make  an  attempt  upon  it, 
which  goes  to  disprove  the  old  saying  that  we 
should  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  for 
had  he  approached  the  gully  with  an  unbiassed 
mind,  I  am  confident  that  he  would  have  been 
successful. 

Easter  1897  found  the  usual  crowd  at  Pen-y- 
gwryd. 

We  had  spent  a  week  in  the  Cader  District 
with  Mr.  O.  G.  Jones,  and  were  to  be  introduced 
to  Snowdonia  before  he  moved  on  to  the  Lake 
District,  where  he  intended  to  try  the  C  gully 
on  the  Wastwater  Screes.  I  remember,  as  we 
drove  up  from  Bettws-y-Coed,  how  he  insisted 
on  our  calling  him  Faraday,  instead  of  Jones, 
as  he  did  not  wish  those  in  the  hotel  to  know 
who  he  was.  For  two  davs  he  revelled  in  his 
assumed  identity,  and  then,  much  to  his  disgust 
and  our  amusement,  Mrs.  Brvant  leaned  across 
the  table  at  dinner,  and  asked  in  amused  tones, 
'  Mr.  Jones,  why  do  your  friends  call  you 
Faraday  ?  '  He  was  discovered.  As  a  penalty 
he  was  hauled  forth  in  the  morning  to  do  the 
traverse  of  the  three  trees  which  stand  in  front  of 
the  doorway,  and  other  muscular  gymnastic  feats 
at  which  he  was  such  an  adept.     This  endured  for 
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two  wet  days,  until  some  one  at  length  asked 
him  to  climh  one  of  the  trees  feet  first,  where- 
upon he  packed  up  his  rucksack  and  fled  to  the 
Lake  District.  A  great  reputation  is  not  always 
an  unmixed  Messing. 

His  parting  words  to  us  were :  '  Whatever 
you  do,  leave  the  Slanting  Gully  alone,'  and,  '  If 
I  get  up  the  C  gully  I'll  send  you  a  wire.' 

Three  days  later  the  wire  came,  and  shortly 
after  we  were  ahle  to  retaliate  in  kind  hy  wiring 
to  him  the  news  of  our  ascent  of  the  Slanting 
Gully.  '  Coming  to-morrow  to  make  the  second 
ascent,'  came  the  reply,  but  in  vaulting  over 
one  of  the  tables  in  a  dining-car  he  twisted  his 
ankle.  The  second  ascent  was  therefore  deferred 
until  April  8,  1901,  when  it  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Philip  and  Peter  Thompson,  of  Cardiff, 
with  Mr.  C.  G.  Brown.      . 

Prom  the  first  time  Mr.  Jones  mentioned 
the  gully  as  impossible,  it  somehow  riveted  our 
attention.  Whether  this  was  because  Ave  had 
not,  at  that  time,  seen  an  impossible  gully 
or  because  its  gentle  slant  as  seen  from  a 
distance  had  something  seductive  about  it,  I 
cannot  say.  When  left  to  our  own  devices  we 
immediately  decided  to  disregard  our  friend's 
parting  injunction,  and  at  once  set  about  to 
learn  its  history. 

What  we  learnt  seemed  to  justify  us.  Two 
strong  parties  bad  been  turned  back  by  bad  con- 
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ditions  ;  the  third  had  contained  only  one  climber, 
and  he  had  stood  for  half  an  honr  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  top  of  the  difficult  pitch.  This  we 
elicited  from  one  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  friends,  who, 
amongst  others,  had  watched  him  from  the  foot 
of  the  gully.  It  seemed  that  if  one  man  could 
stand  there  in  safety  for  so  long  a  period  as 
thirty  minutes,  a  good  ledge  must  exist.  We 
decided  to  interview  this  ledge  more  closely, 
and,  in  accordance,  crept  out  of  Pen-y-gwryd 
with  as  little  ostentation  as  possible,  for  somehow 
our  inquiries  had  caused  whisperings  of  our 
intention. 

Two  or  three  very  strong  climbers  evinced  a 
desire  to  accompany  us,  but,  in  answer  to  their 
inquiries,  we  retorted  that  we  were  'just  going 
to  potter  about  on  Lliwedd  ' — which  answer  we 
then  deemed  literally  true.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  inclusion  of  a  third  man, 
with  whom  one  has  never  climbed,  and  about 
whose  methods  one  knows  nothing,  does  not 
conduce  to  safety  or  effectiveness. 

April  1897  was  a  very  fine  month,  and  by 
the  27th,  the  rocks  in  the  deepest  recesses  were 
bone  dry  and  warm  to  the  touch.  The  hill-sides 
even  were  warm,  a  fact  which  the  weight  of  our 
camera  emphasized,  and  we  were  glad  when  we 
got  it  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  gully.  It  makes 
a  poor  photograph  from  here,  but  so  intent  were 
wTe  on  the  climb  as  to  decide  that  it  was  an  ideal 
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point  of  view ;  after  exposing  a  plate,  we  dis- 
posed of  all  extras  under  a  stone  and  put  on  the 
rope. 

From  this  point  the  foreshortening  of  the  rocks 
made  our  task  look  easy ;  even  the  cave,  where 
we  knew  our  trouble  would  begin,  seemed  quite 
inviting,  so  gently  did  it  slope  backward. 

The  gully  consisted  of  a  shallow  rectangular 
trough,  well  marked  to  a  height  of  about  200 
feet,  where  its  continuity  was  broken  by  an 
oval-shaped,  slabby  excrescence,  rudely  resem- 
bling the  back  of  a  huge  crab.  A  crack  running 
around  this  on  each  side  gave  it  definition,  and 
we  paused  to  consider  which  to  take.  They 
coalesced  higher  up,  so  unthinkingly  we  took  the 
western  or  right-hand  side.  It  gave  us  sufficient 
trouble  to  stretch  our  muscles  for  the  difficult 
pitch.  The  left-hand  crack  is  much  easier, 
as  Ave  learnt  later,  but  the  '  preliminary  canter ' 
up  the  other  is  to  be  recommended.  Few  men 
can  climb  at  the  top  of  their  form  without 
previously  testing  their  muscles  to  the  point  of 
temporary  fatigue.  It  somewhat  resembles  the 
manoeuvres  of  a  cricketer  who  '  plays  himself 
in.'  We  emerged  into  the  bed  of  the  gully 
pretty  well  '  set.' 

This  continues  upward  at  a  fairly  steep 
angle,  but  with  good  holds,  and  resembles  in  point 
of  difficulty  the  lower  portion  of  the  Central 
Gully. 

17 
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At  length  we  were  in  the  cave,  and  our 
assurance  received  a  rude  shock  when  we  saw 
how  much  it  overhung.  No  wonder  it  was 
considered  impossible.  We  were  just  extracting 
what  doubtful  satisfaction  we  could  from  having 
convinced  ourselves  of  its  impracticability  by  a 
close  inspection,  when  we  remembered  that  others 
had  got  higher  than  this.  But  how  ?  Surely  no 
one  had  ever  climbed  straight  up.  Climbing 
had,  we  knew,  reached  a  high  level,  but  such  an 
impossibility  as  climbing  up  overhanging  rocks, 
which,  moreover,  were  earthy  and  rotten,  could 
not  be  accomplished.  Some  of  the  earlier 
parties  had  used  'crampons,'  but  even  with 
their  aid  a  man  cannot  walk  fly-like  along  a 
ceiling. 

Then  it  dawned  upon  us  that  there  must  be 
another  way  into  the  '  crack  above  the  cave.' 
And,  surely  enough,  an  inspection  of  the  left-hand 
side  revealed  a  Avay  up  to  a  white  quartz  ledge 
running  horizontally  outwards.  We  clambered 
up  to  it.  Above  it  a  large  slab  sprang  directly 
upward;  below  it  the  rocks  ran  steeply  down 
with  a  trend  towards  the  Gullv.  On  the  left, 
the  slab  was  bounded  by  the  Western  Buttress, 
while  up  its  other  side,  and  starting  from  the 
cave  we  had  just  left,  was  the  crack  whose  history 
we  knew  so  well.  It  began  a  few  feet  to  the 
right  of  where  we  were  standing,  and,  after 
describing    a    circular    arc,    finished   high   above 
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our  heads  to  our  left.  Stones  or  anv  other  strav 
objects  falling  from  its  top  would  not  drop  back 
into  it,  but  would  come  clattering  down  the 
slab ;  a  fact  in  which  we  took  a  personal  interest. 
Its  right-hand  Avail  overhung  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  allowed  room  at  one  part  for  three  men 
to  shelter ;  for  a  good  distance  up  it  we  discerned 
that  the  climbing  would  be  under  the  overhang, 
and  consequently  fairly  safe. 

About  sixty  feet  above  our  heads  was  what 
we  judged  to  be  the  top  of  the  pitch,  and  the 
crack  appeared  to  cease  before  this  could  be 
reached. 

The  slab  itself  looked  smooth  and  inaccessible ; 
indeed,  we  never  gave  it  more  than  a  passim;' 
glance,  for  the  comparative  security  of  the  crack 
aj)pealed  more  strongly  to  us.  In  this  it  would 
appear  we  made  a  mistake,  for  the  brothers 
Botterill,  of  Leeds,  recently  climbed  the  slab 
direct,  finishing  some  little  distance  to  the  left 
of  the  top  of  the  pitch,  whence  they  regained 
the  gully.  They  thought  the  way  up  the  slab 
the  easier  route,  and  likened  it  in  difficulty  to 
the  direct  climb  of  the  Eagle's  Nest  Hidge  on 
Great  Gable.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  inducement 
this  holds  out  in  its  favour  will  ever  meet  witb 
a  very  ready  response. 

A  smooth  outward  bulge  in  the  slab  immedi- 
ately above  us,  necessitated  a  shoulder  for  the 
leader,  but    once  its  upper  edge  was  reached  he 
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easily  gained  the  crack,  a  few  feet  above  the 
cave.  Some  spillikins  of  rock  gave  good  anchor- 
age, so  I  joined  him  there.  After  passing  the 
rope  round  the  firmest  of  these  and  impressing 
upon  me  the  necessity  of  letting  it  pay  out  freely, 
my  brother  stepped  a  few  feet  to  the  left  and, 
shortly  after,  passed  from  my  sight  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  crack. 

Slowly  but  steadily  he  pulled  the  rope  after 
him  as  he  ascended,  while  an  occasional  ejacula- 
tion, the  scratching  of  his  boot-nails  on  the  rocks, 
and  stray  grass  and  stones  which  fell  down  the 
slab  a  few  feet  in  front  of  me,  gave  me  a  good 
index  to  his  doings. 

Pull  forty  feet  thus  steadily  disappeared,  and 
I  was  momentarily  expecting  a  summons  to  join 
him  near  the  top  of  the  crack,  when  I  heard  a 
metallic  sound,  followed  shortly  after  by  a  rusty 
iron  spike,  which  jangled  past  me,  and  stopped 
on  the  quartz  ledge. 

And  then  silence,  broken  only  by  hard  breathing 
above,  which  culminated  in  a  hoarse  yell.  I  held 
the  rope  ready  to  take  in  as  rapidly  as  j^ossible, 
but  the  shouting  continued,  and  I  knew  then 
that  my  brother  was  out  at  the  top  of  the 
pitch. 

Feelingly  I  inquired  if  he  had  good  anchorage, 
and  the  answer  came  back,  '  Yes — hold  a  house ; 
but  bring  the  spike  up  with  you.' 

Accordingly,  I  descended   and  recovered  it — a 
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rough  wectee  of  iron  with  a  hole  at  the  end  for 
a  rope  to  pass  through.  It  had  heen  left  hy  one 
of  the  previous  parties,  who  had  evidently  used 
it  in  effecting  a  retreat.  I  stuck  it  in  my  pocket 
as  a  memento,  and  quickly  regained  my  former 
position. 

A  step  to  the  left  then  brought  me  in  full  view 
of  the  crack.  For  twenty  feet  it  was  wide  enough 
to  admit  one's  body,  and  the  climbing,  though 
arduous,  was  safe,  until  it  became  so  narrow 
that  I  was  forced  outside  in  a  very  uncomfort- 
able attitude,  just  below  some  loose  rock  splinters. 
The  right  leg  and  arm  jammed  in  the  crack  were 
my  chief  means  of  support.  The  splinters  moved 
when  touched,  and  were  unfit  for  use  in  such  an 
exposed  place.  I  was  wondering  in  vain  how 
to  make  progress,  when  I  caught  sight  of,  about 
a  yard  out  on  the  face  of  the  slab,  a  small  ledge 
of  rock  which  bore  the  scratches  of  boot-nails. 
So  this  was  the  solution.  After  an  uncertain  kick 
out  with  my  left  foot,  I  succeeded  in  making  it 
stay  on  the  ledge,  and  it  was  then  fairly  easy 
to  transfer  my  weight  to  it,  abandoning  my 
wedged  position  in  the  crack. 

But  I  now  seemed  worse  off  than  ever.  The 
slab  above  the  ledge  looked  hopeless,  and  I 
shouted  to  my  brother  for  instructions.  After 
I  had  explained  my  position  to  him,  he  pointed 
out  that  he  had  climbed  straight  up  the  crack 
until  it  ceased. 
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Prom  a  conversation  with  one  of  the  witnesses 
of  the  accident,  I  inferred  that  I  was  now  on 
the  ledge  where  Mr.  Mitchell  had  stood  so  long. 
It  would  seem  that  I  had  followed  his  move- 
ments exactly.  I  found  it  impossible  to  regain 
the  crack,  and  as  I  Avas  transferring  my  weight 
to  the  right  leg,  which  I  could  only  wedge 
imperfectly,  I  lost  my  balance  and  swung  on 
the  rope.  Whether  Mr.  Mitchell  attempted  the 
same  thing,  or  whether  he  was  trying  to  climb 
straight  up  the  slab  when  he  fell,  will  never 
be  known ;  but  had  he  had  a  companion  below 
him  in  the  crack  with  a  rope,  any  serious  con- 
sequences might  well  have  been  averted.  In  any 
case,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  a  wedged 
position  is  more  easily  left  than  regained,  and 
one  should  make  very  certain  about  future  move- 
ments before  leaving  it.  In  the  event  of  un- 
certainty, a  descent  is  the  wisest  course,  unless  the 
risk  can  be  nullified  by  a  proper  use  of  the  rope. 

It  would  be  orthodox  to  describe  exactly  how 
the  last  part  of  the  pitch  was  climbed,  where 
the  holds  were  situated,  the  particular  distribution 
of  the  body,  and  so  on  ;  but  my  recollection  of  it 
will  not  permit  of  such  analysis.  I  remember 
thrusting  my  right  arm  and  leg  inside  as  far 
as  possible,  and  levering  up  against  the  friction 
of  my  clothes  on  the  rock,  until  a  small  hold 
could  be  reached  with  the  finger-tips  of  the  left 
hand.     Then   the   right    hand   was  reached  high 
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up,  and  had  just  grasped  a  tuft  of  grass  when 
my  leg  slipped  from  the  crack,  and  a  wild 
struggle  upward  on  handholds  alone,  with  toes 
scraping  futilely  on  the  rocks,  landed  me  breath- 
less and  exhausted  amongst  the  screes  at  the 
top  of  the  pitch. 

From  this  it  will  be  inferred  that  my  ascent 
was  anything  but  safe,  and  one  not  to  be  emu- 
lated by  others.  That  the  ascent  by  a  com- 
petent man  is  quite  justifiable,  however,  is  proved 
by  its  repetition  by  Mr.  Philip  Thompson  four 
years  later,  when  he  followed  my  brother's  route 
exactly. 

Then  came  the  accomplishment  of  the  route 
followed  nowadays.  The  late  Mr.  H.  L.  Jupp 
led  his  party  by  way  of  the  ledge  from 
which  Mr.  Mitchell  fell,  straight  up  the  short 
slab.  But  in  the  meantime  a  small  hold  had 
weathered  or  been  kicked  out,  rendering  possible 
what  was  certainly  unclimbable  in  1897.  A 
subsequent  ascent  has  proved  that  this  route  is 
a  simpler  matter  than  that  of  the  crack  direct, 
and  is  to  be  recommended  on  this  account.  Even 
so,  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  '  extend '  the  best 
cragsman. 

The  present  route  begins  at  the  end  of  the 
quartz  ledge  farthest  away  from  the  cave.  An 
awkward  start  upward  is  followed  by  a  traverse 
— during  which  a  good  belaying-pin  is  passed — 
back   towards   the   crack.     When   this   is   nearly 
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attained,  good  holds,  becoming  scarcer  as  they 
ascend,  but  well-spaced  withal,  lead  upward  to 
the  small  ledge  mentioned  above. 

A  firm  spike  of  rock  at  the  top  of  the  pitch 
gives  excellent  anchorage,  and  with  the  leader 
in  possession  the  rest  of  the  party  can  enjoy  the 
pitch  in  safety. 

After  adjusting  ourselves  somewhat,  we  con- 
tinued the  ascent.  The  gully  is  very  narrow 
hereabouts,  and  is  represented  by  a  crack,  in 
which  are  firmly  wedged  several  chockstones ; 
these  give  good  holding.  This  is  about  thirty 
feet  high,  and  is  followed  by  a  grassy  pitch, 
which  landed  us  at  a  point  in  the  gully  that 
allowed  of  our  leaving  it  for  the  buttress  on  either 
hand. 

By  continuing  straight  ahead  we  were  rewarded 
by  the  capture  of  a  very  picturesque,  moss-grown 
pitch  of  the  '  double-barrelled  '  order — two  fallen 
blocks,  one  above  the  other,  forming  small  caves. 
These  were  passed  on  the  right,  and  then  a 
race  upward  over  broken  ground  landed  us  just 
below  the  sky  line,  where  two  small  cairns  were 
built. 

Although  it  is  a  practice  to  be  much  deprecated 
on  a  climb,  we  took  the  times  of  the  various 
sections,  and  they  may  serve  to  indicate  the  relative 
severity  of  the  cave  pitch. 

From  the  foot  of  the  climb  to  the  cave 
(approximate   height    300   feet)    took    thirty-five 
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minutes.  An  hour  exactly  was  occupied  over  the 
pitch  (approximate  height  70  feet),  and  fifty-five 
minutes  more  saw  us  up  the  remaining  350  feet 
on  to  the  crest  of  Lliwedd.  The  climb  has 
been  repeated  several  times,  by  the  variation 
alluded  to,  and  now  most  of  the  strong  parties 
who  visit  the  district  are  not  content  unless  they 
number  amongst  their  ascents  that  of  the  Slanting 
Gully. 

The  Slanting  Gully  Buttress. — This  affords 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  routes  up  Lliwedd. 

The  most  difficult  it  certainly  is  not,  nor  by 
any  means  the  longest ;  but  it  supplies  a  want 
long  felt  by  Welsh  climbers— a  clean,  firm,  arete 
climb  of  moderate  difficulty,  one  which  can  be 
undertaken  when  most  of  the  other  gully  and 
face  climbs  are  rendered  disagreeable  through 
bad  weather. 

In  places  it  strongly  resembles  the  Arrowhead 
Ridge  on  Great  Gable,  so  sharp  and  well  defined 
is  it,  and  so  sheer  on  either  side. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  was  not 
climbed  until  April  1901,  unless  some  of  the 
terrors  of  the  Slanting  Gully  were  imparted  to 
it,  and  climbers  concluded  that  anything  in  its 
vicinity  must  needs  be  difficult. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Eastern  Buttress, 
it  contains  more  genuine  climbing  than  anv  of 
the  other  routes  up  Lliwedd,  and  is  entirely 
devoid  of  the  usual  300-foot  admixture  of  grass, 
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earth,  and  rock  which  so  mars  the  upper  part 
of  the  better-known  courses  on  the  face. 

We  often  looked  at  it  in  passing,  and  felt 
that  here  was  a  wasted  opportunity. 

An  unpleasant  half-hour  in  the  Terminal 
Gully  of  the  Pen  y  Gribin  climb  caused  us  to 
hanker  after  good,  clean  rock  ;  and  it  struck  us, 
whilst  lying  on  the  top  in  the  hope  that  the 
sun  would  evaporate  some  of  the  water  and  mud 
with  which  the  gully  had  so  liberally  endowed 
us,  that  now  would  be  a  good  time  to  turn  this 
opportunity  to  account. 

Accordingly,  we  descended  by  way  of  Bwlch 
Ciliau  to  the  foot  of  the  western  end  of  Lliwedd, 
and  were  soon  engaged  in  the  staple  industry  of 
the  climbing  pioneer — the  erection  of  a  cairn  at 
the  foot  of  the  climb.  One  of  us  suggested  that 
we  were  somewhat  premature  in  this,  as  maybe 
we  should  not  be  able  to  finish  our  projected 
exploit.  We  effectually  silenced  our  pessimist, 
however,  by  the  argument  that  we  could  easily 
descend  and  shed  the  cairn  if  necessary.  If  we 
could  not  do  that,  it  should  remain  as  a  warn- 
ing to  others  not  to  attempt  the  climb.  In 
the  Lake  District  cairns  serve  various  purposes, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  built  to  indicate  the  route ; 
to  mark  the  top  of  anything  (not  necessarily  a 
mountain) ;  to  serve  as  a  rough  memorial ;  and 
to  indicate  the  dangerous  places.  If  we  failed, 
our  cairn  would  become  one  of  the  latter  variety, 
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and  mark  a  new  era  amongst  the  cairns  of  North 
Wales. 

Two  buttresses  run  up  the  western  side  of 
the  Slanting  Gully.  The  one  nearest  the  Gully 
lacks  strength  of  character  in  that  it  strays  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  become  involved  in  the 
rocks  higher  up,  until  it  finally  loses  itself 
altogether.  That  immediately  to  the  right  of 
this  is  built  in  a  sterner  mould,  and  continues 
its  uninterrupted  course  to  the  summit  ridge.  At 
its  foot  is  a  vein  of  white  quartz,  an  unsullied 
commencement  in  keeping  with  its  rectitude 
throughout.  It  is  useful,  at  all  events,  as  indi- 
cating the  right  '  take-off.' 

For  about  150  feet  the  climbing  is  up  dry, 
sound  rock,  and  allows  of  plenty  of  variety. 
All  routes  should  converge  to  a  dark,  square 
recess  at  the  top  of  this,  which  is  well  seen  from 
the  foot  of  the  climb.  It  is  to  the  left  of  a 
grassy  gully,  and  can  be  reached  by  traversing 
from  the  foot  of  this  if  the  lower  part  be  deemed 
unworthy  of  attention. 

It  is  a  fairly  commodious  chamber,  containing 
in  its  recesses  some  rare  sj^ecimens  of  mountain 
flora.  A  fine  slab  overhangs  its  right  (west)  wall, 
and  the  inverted  counterpart  of  this  forms  a 
means  of  exit  on  the  other  side. 

This  is  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and,  after 
scrambling  up  it  by  means  of  an  interesting 
crack,  we  found   ourselves    in    the   upper   storey 
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of  our  chamber.  The  rocks  ahead  bulged  outward 
above  us,  and  it  seemed  for  a  short  space  as  if 
the  pessimist  might  be  justified,  when  a  ledge 
leading  to  the  left  under  the  bulge  suggested 
itself  as  a  means  of  escape. 

Creeping  along  this  for  a  few  feet,  we  came 
to  a  point  from  which  we  had  a  most  impressive 
view  down  into  the  Slanting  Gully. 

Here  the  ledge  ceased  ;  but  from  it  we  were 
able,  with  some  little  difficulty,  to  sain  a  small 
recess  on  the  nose  of  the  ridge.  It  was  a  peace- 
ful, comforting  place,  and  prompted  a  spirit  of 
thankfulness.  Moreover,  it  led  to  higher  things, 
as  we  shortly  discovered,  so  we  dubbed  it  '  the 
Pulpit.'  The  way  out  of  it  was  not  very  obvious 
on  first  inspection ;  but,  by  bending  down  some- 
what, good  holds  were  disclosed  on  its  west  side 
which  led  first  horizontally  and  then  upward,  to 
the  rocks  above  the  bulge  that  had  disconcerted 
us  from  below. 

The  crags  above  formed  a  steep  arete  that 
permitted  of  no  variation,  and  the  holds  ran 
down  towards  us  in  thin  vertical  ribs.  These 
resembled  the  thin  edges  of  elongated  dinner- 
plates,  and  were  peculiar  to  manipulate.  We 
found  them  most  useful  when  grasped  with  the 
little  finger  of  each  hand  uppermost,  and  the 
arms  held  horizontally.  Even  so,  the  sport  they 
gave  was  unique,  but  the  amount  of  support 
they   afforded    somewhat    indeterminate.      One's 
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hands  felt  as  though  they  might  come  away 
from  them  suddenly.  As  footholds  they  were 
more  successful,  for  the  feet  could  be  wedged 
between  them  quite  effectively,  and  on  the  whole 
they  were  more  amusing  than  otherwise. 

They  got  thinner  as  we  mounted,  until  almost 
like  sheets  of  cardboard,  and  it  became  a  question 
whether  they  would  not  break  away  in  flakes. 

For  about  fifty  feet  they  continued  upward, 
giving  most  enjoyable  climbing,  until  they  landed 
us  on  a  horizontal  ridge  of  rock,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  famous  '  knife-edge '  on  Scawfell 
Pinnacle.  The  ridge  is  all  too  short,  and  in  a 
brief  space  ceases  at  the  point  where  it  impinges 
on  the  broad  face  of  the  Buttress. 

A  choice  of  routes  now  apparently  presented 
itself ;  but  as  Ave  had  only  time  to  work  out 
one  of  them,  we  were  possibly  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  others  continued  to  the  crest  of 
the  crags. 

However  that  may  be,  our  choice,  which  trended 
slightly  westward  up  some  quartz-sprinkled  rocks, 
proved  full  of  interest,  and  provided  climbing 
that,  like  the  curate's  e^,  was  in  parts  excellent. 
A  thirty-foot  chimney  afforded  a  pleasant  variety, 
and  carried  us  gaily  upwards  to  some  stee|) 
slabs  which  necessitated  hand-to-hand  climbing, 
until  the  level  ridge  of  the  mountain  was 
reached. 

About    throe    months     later,    the    ascent    was 
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repeated,  and  since  then  several  parties  have 
atoned  for  the  long  neglect  of  the  Slanting 
Gully  Buttress. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  climb  opens  up 
a  "wide  field  for  speculation,  and  is  a  standing 
refutation  of  the  generally  accepted  idea  that 
new  courses  are  becoming  scarce  in  the  Snowdon 
district.  If  such  a  ridge  as  this  could  be  found 
so  recently  on  the  best-known  rock  face  in 
Wales,  surely  there  are  others  to  be  discovered 
elsewhere. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

GYRX  LAS  {GREY  HORN) 

The  nomenclature  of  the  Welsh  mountain  districts 
is  very  happy — after  translation. 

The  man  who  visits  Wales  for  the  first  time 
is  confronted  by  a  jumble  of  letters  which  would 
seem  to  indicate   utter   irresponsibility.     A  chat 
with   a   Welshman   will    clear    up    much    of   the 
hopelessness,    however,   and  the   climber  will    be 
astonished    to    learn    that,    in    most    cases,    the 
chaotic  letters  have  a  significance  of   their  own 
that,    when   translated    into   English,    gives    him 
more  expressive  names  for  the  various  localities 
than  any  he   could  ever  have  devised.     Most  of 
the  mountain  names  are  not  only  euphonious,  but, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  names  of  many  of  the 
English   fells,   their    meanings   are    easily  traced 
and  upon  discovery  arc1  found  to  be  most  appro- 
priate ;  many  of  them   even  poetic.     Cwm  Glas, 
Crib  Goch,  Twll  Du,  Castell   y  (iwynt,  Tryfaen, 
and   the    names    of    many   of   the   other   Welsh 
localities    are    excellent   examples   of    this,    but 
perhaps     none     is     more     fitting     than     that    of 
Cvrn  Las.     The  magnificent  bastion  of  rock  that 
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pens  in  Cwm  Glas  on  the  west  side  has  a 
northerly  aspect.  The  light  is  thus  generally  in 
front  of  one  when  regarding  it,  and  the  atmo- 
spheric effect,  comhined  with  its  hold  outline, 
emphasizes  the  meaning  of  the  two  words  which 
stand  for  it. 

For  some  unaccountahle  reason,  the  Great 
Buttress  of  Cyrn  Las  was  shunned  by  cragsmen 
until  September  13,  1903,  when  Mr.  J.  M.  A. 
Thomson,  with  Messrs.  R.  and  T.  Williams,  made 
a  climb  up  it  that  is  in  many  ways  unique.  A 
well-marked  gully  seams  the  face  about  mid-way. 
This  is  the  Great  Gully,  and  it  continues  straight 
upward  for  about  250  feet,  when  it  bends  away 
to  the  west.  They  climbed  the  lower  section  of 
this  gully,  and  then  continued  up  the  slabs  of  the 
face  to  the  crest  of  the  crags.  They  christened 
their  climb  '  the  Central  Route.' 

Simultaneously  with  its  accomplishment, 
Messrs.  Back  well,  Tetley,  and  Turner  executed 
a  flank  movement,  traversing  some  distance  to 
the  east  until  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  scree 
terrace  which  intersects  the  face  about  half-way 
up.  Here  they  made  a  short  detour  to  the  west 
and  ascended  the  conspicuous  chimney  which  runs 
up  to  the  east  of  the  Great  Gully.  This  is  the 
Upper  Chasm. 

An  excellent  way  of  gaining  this  from  below 
was  devised  on  August  15,  1904,  bv  Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Elias,  who  succeeded  in  forcing  a 
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way  up  the  lower  and  terrific-looking  chasm 
which  is  almost  directly  heneath.  The  combina- 
tion of  these  provides  a  climb  of  sustained  interest 
and  no  little  difficulty.  Danger  may  also  be 
counted  as  one  of  its  attractions,  for  the  fallen 
splinter  of  rock  which  spans  the  second  pitch  of 
the  Upper  Chasm  is  in  a  most  rickety  state. 

At  Easter  1904,  the  buttress  to  the  immedi- 
ate west  of  Cyrn  Las  was  brought  into  line  as 
a  climbing  asset  by  Messrs.  Thomson,  M.  K. 
Smith,  and  Backwell,  who  found  good  sport 
on  the  rough  corridor  which  trends  obliquely 
up  its  face. 

Last  to  be  climbed  was  the  entire  length 
of  the  Great  Gully,  and  this  completes  the 
work  that  has  been  done  here  at  the  time  of 
writing. 

The  Central  Route. — The  month  of  May  is 
one  of  the  most  suitable  for  a  climbing  holiday. 

The  days  are  long,  the  weather  as  a  rule  is 
good,  and  the  rocks  dry.  But  climbers  are 
human,  and  favourable  conditions  and  keenness 
conduce  in  the  long-run  to  a  certain  lackadaisical 
bearing  which  is  the  outcome  of  continual 
climbing.  The  slackness  thus  engendered  must 
be  an  excuse  for  the  disgraceful  spectacle  of  four 
climbers  driving  down  Llanberis  Pass  with  inten- 
tions that  fell  little  short  of  rank  heresy.  They 
proposed  taking  train  to  Clogwyn  Station,  with  a 
view   to    spending    the    day   on    Clogwyn    D'ur- 
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arddu ;  but  their  evil  project  met  with  its  just 
desert. 

Upon  arrival  at  Llanheris,  they  found  that 
there  was  no  train  till  two  o'clock.  An  interview 
with  the  station-master  led  to  the  discovery  that, 
even  in  the  unsophisticated  Welsh  valleys,  special 
trains  are  expensive  luxuries,  and  that  four 
passengers  would  not,  in  spite  of  their  explanations 
to  the  contrary,  be  looked  upon  as  a  full  comple- 
ment. 

Fortunately,  their  trap  Avas  still  waiting ;  a 
proposal  to  drive  back  to  Pont  y  Gromlech,  and 
spend  what  remained  of  the  day  on  Cyrn  Las, 
met  with  hearty  approval. 

The  Great  Gully  had  often  been  climbed  and 
was  not  particularly  difficult.  So  they  had  heard, 
and  upon  this  inaccurate  assumption,  they  strolled 
up  the  Cwm  expecting  a  pleasant  scramble,  just 
to  stretch  their  legs  before  returning  to  Pen-y- 
pass  for  afternoon  tea. 

Being  well  under  way  up  the  Cwm,  with  the 
trap  back  at  Pen-y-pass  and  the  mountain  tram- 
way obliterated  from  memory,  I  must  confess  to 
being  one  of  this  party  of  four.  It  would  be 
only  friendly  to  suppress  the  names  of  the  others. 
It  will  serve  my  purpose  to  say  that  two  of  them 
represented  the  rival  'varsities,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  rivalry  had  not  been  left  behind  when  they 
joined  us  in  Wales.  It  evidenced  itself  in  an 
unpleasant  way,  for  it  was  their  constant  practice 
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to  rush  up  to  the  foot  of  the  climbs  far  in  advance 
of  their  more  sedate  companions.  They  were  not 
racing,  of  course,  oh  dear  no  !  and  they  repudi- 
ated the  insinuation  most  vehemently,  but  their 
performance  up  Cwm  Grlas  was  noteworthy. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Cambridge  set 
a  very  hot  pace,  and  Oxford,  of  course,  followed. 
We  tried  to  keep  in  sight,  but  having  nothing  at 
stake,  soon  lost  them  round  a  distant  corner. 
Five  minutes  later  they  reappeared  far  ahead,  with 
Cambridge  still  leading,  but  hard  pressed  by 
Oxford.  A  little  diplomacy  gave  the  latter  the 
lead.  A  huge  boulder  barred  their  way,  and  with 
Oxford  hard  on  his  heels,  Cambridge  hurriedly 
took  the  wrong  side  of  it.  His  opponent  pressed 
harder  still  for  a  moment  and  then  dodged  back  and 
ran  around  the  other  side,  thus  emerging  about  ten 
yards  ahead.  And  so  they  disappeared  again,  with 
Cambridge  putting  forth  a  gigantic  effort  to  regain 
his  lost  ground.  Half  an  hour  later,  we  joined 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  gully;  both  were  very  hot, 
but  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the  '  dead  heat '  that 
had.  been  the  outcome  of  their  exertions. 

They  had  been  resting  for  a  good  while,  so,  as 
no  cairn  marked  the  foot  of  the  gully,  they  kindly 
rectified  the  omission  whilst  we  uncoiled  the  rope. 

The  first  pitch  consisted  of  heather-grown 
rock,  up  which  we  moved  simultaneously  until  a 
wide  scree  platform  marked  the  advent  of  more 
serious  work. 
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Directly  above,  the  smooth  water-worn  slabs 
of  the  gully  continued  unbroken  to  a  height 
which  was  greater  than  we  could  calculate  from 
below.  A  steep  bank  of  heather  led  upward  for 
about  fifty  feet  on  their  right-hand  side,  and,  as 
this  seemed  preferable  to  the  direct  route,  we 
clambered  to  its  upper  extremity. 

From  here,  we  found  that  a  traverse  to  the 
left  could  be  effected  round  a  bulging  corner,  and 
thence  along  a  narrow  ledge  which  ran  outward 
to  a  point  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  slabs. 
Progress  beyond  this  point  looked  somewhat 
doubtful,  and  it  began  to  dawn  upon  us  that  our 
lightly  undertaken  task  was  likely  to  develop 
into  some  really  serious  climbing. 

During  the  whole  of  the  present  holiday  we 
had  been  constantly  '  let  in  '  for  difficulties  greater 
than  we  anticipated.  We  stood  greatly  in  need 
of  some  graduated  list  of  climbs  like  that  in 
'  Rock-climbing  in  the  English  Lake  District.' 
There  and  then,  we  resolved  that  such  a  list 
should  appear  in  our  book,  if  it  ever  came  to  be 
written  ;  and  many  times  since  has  our  resolution 
been  strengthened. 

The  traverse  would  have  been  very  awkward, 
but  for  a  good  spike  of  rock  at  its  near  side.  A 
rope  passed  behind  this  rendered  the  passage 
quite  safe,  and  a  few  moments  later  I  joined 
the  leader  across  on  the  small  ledge. 

From  here,  he  climbed  straight  up  the  face, 
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which  afforded  large  holds,  while  providing  no 
definite  ledge  from  which  to  anchor.  The  place 
was  very  steep.  Forty  feet  ahove  me  found  the 
same  absence  of  ledges,  and  I  was  just  about  to 
unrope  to  let  him  climb  higher,  when  a  small 
spike  of  rock  presented  itself  on  a  level  with  the 
leader.  He  traversed  to  it.  After  being  joined 
by  the  Oxford  contingent,  I  climbed  up  the  face 
and  paid  out  the  rope  over  the  hitch  whilst 
the  leader  continued  upward  until,  just  as  the 
rope  was  exhausted,  he  shouted  down  to  me  that 
he  was  at  the  top  of  the  pitch. 

It  must  thus  be  well  over  one  hundred  feet 
in  height ;  and  as  one  drags  one's  self  over  its 
upper  edge,  where  the  holds  have  dwindled  some- 
what and  their  place  is  chiefly  taken  by  a  fringe  of 
coarse  grass,  one  is  conscious  of  every  foot  of  it. 

A  first-class  cragsman,  in  perfect  training,  is 
supposed  to  ignore  the  height,  to  allow  his  aerial 
position  to  be  a  negligible  quantity,  and  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  technical  difficulties  in 
hand  ;  but  it  has  always  been  inconceivable  to  me 
that  a  hundred  feet  of  altitude  could  have  no 
influence  in  rendering  a  place  more  difficult. 
Most  will  agree  that  if  these  difficult  places — and 
often  their  height  does  not  exceed  ten  feet — could 
be  brought  into  one's  back  garden,  where  the 
ground  is  soft  and  conveniently  near,  they  would 
lose  most  of  their  terror  and  be  comparatively 
easy  to  ascend. 
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It  is  probable  that  the  secret  of  being  a 
successful  leader  lies  to  a  great  extent  in  this 
feeling  at  home  on  a  height,  rather  than  in 
any  peculiar  athletic  skill  or  strength.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  difficulty  of  many  places  is  felt 
only  by  the  leader.  The  rest  of  the  party,  secure 
in  the  sense  of  safety  induced  by  the  rope,  are 
able  to  devote  their  whole  energy  to  the  work  in 
hand  without  any  distracting  thoughts  about  the 
consequences  of  an  ill-advised  move  or  slip.  I 
fear  that  with  many  of  us  these  distracting 
thoughts  are  our  undoing.  They  often  prelude 
an  attack  of  nervousness  which  paralyses  one's 
skill  and  renders  a  retreat  advisable.  Those  who 
have  been  forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  next  man 
on  the  rope,  and  relying  upon  small  holds  in 
an  exposed  position,  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  above  point. 

If,  in  describing  a  climb,  a  writer  says  that 
'  the  eye  descends  in  a  sheer  leap  of  200  feet  to 
the  screes  below,'  he  is  liable  to  be  accused  of 
a  desire  to  produce  a  '  cheap  thrill '  in  his  readers ; 
but  where  I  have  used  similar  phrases,  I  trust 
I  shall  be  exonerated  from  any  such  device.  My 
intention  is  solely  to  give  some  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  the  difficulty  of  a  place  is  accentuated 
by  great  height. 

After  foregathering  at  the  top  of  the  pitch, 
we  traversed  a  few  feet  to  the  right  to  the 
bottom    of    a    thirty-foot    chimney,     where    we 
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had    lunch    and    discussed    some    of    the    above 
points. 

The  chimney  provided  good  sport  and 
finished  on  a  sloping  grass  ledge.  Properly,  it 
should  have  continued  upward  for  another  fifty 
feet,  but  the  gully  turned  to  the  right  at  its 
top,  and  the  chimney  became  involved  in  the 
face,  seeming  to  have  missed  its  way.  This 
dereliction  gave  us  considerable  pause,  and  our 
leader  passed  the  point  where  the  gully  turns, 
before  he  was  aware  of  the  fact.  Prom  his  higher 
position  he  was  able  to  direct  me  to  the  right  place, 
however,  so  I  swung  across  on  some  excellent  hand- 
holds into  the  proper  continuation  of  the  climb. 

I  scrambled  slowly  upward  over  the  steep, 
unstable  gully  bed  for  about  thirty  feet,  until 
a  rounded  boss  of  hard  earth  containing  loose 
spikes  of  rock  formed  a  chevaux  de  frise  that 
brought  me  to  a  standstill. 

It  looked  possible  to  get  up  to  the  right  or 
left,  but  neither  way  was  very  inviting.  One  of 
the  others  offered  to  come  up  and  assist  me, 
but  the  anchorage  was  very  poor  and  I  declined. 
We  were  not  strung  up  for  great  difficulties  that 
day,  and  I  scared  off  the  others  by  a  detailed 
description  of  the  terrors  of  the  place,  and  of 
the  aforesaid  loose  spikes.  My  effort  met  with 
the  response  I  wished,  and  I  quickly  com- 
plied with  their  request  to  '  come  down  out 
of  it.' 
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After  consultation,  Ave  decided  to  finish  our 
climb  up  the  buttress,  for  we  had  Mr.  Thomson's 
assurance  that  a  route  existed  up  it.  Accord- 
ingly our  'varsity  friends,  who  were  becoming 
impatient,  joined  us  and  we  traversed  off  to  the 
left  along  an  upward-sloping,  narrow  ledge  until 
we  came  to  a  good  spike  of  rock.  Our  rope 
passed  round  it  afforded  a  sense  of  perfect  security 
to  which  we  had  been  strangers  for  some  time 
past. 

This  traverse  was  necessary  to  obviate  a  hold- 
less  face  of  rock  immediately  above  it.  Its  top 
formed  a  narrow  ledge,  along  which  we  could 
traverse  back  until  above  our  previous  position. 
The  ledge  ceased  at  the  foot  of  a  wide  slab 
covered  with  small  rugosities  that  enabled  us 
to  climb  straight  up  it  with  impunity.  It  is  a 
lovely  bit  of  climbing,  and  in  its  short  thirty 
feet  concentrates  much  that  approximates  very 
closely  to  the  climber's  ideal. 

It  brought  us  to  a  rock  ledge  at  the  foot  of 
a  most  inviting-looking  chimney.  Here  we  built 
a  cairn.  It  was  one  of  the  few  places  we  had 
come  upon  large  enough  to  contain  one  in  addition 
to  ourselves. 

We  were  now  some  little  distance  above  the 
wide  scree  ledge  which  divides  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Chasms,  and  by  contouring  round  the 
buttress  to  the  east  it  was  possible  to  avoid 
the  chimney  and  upper  part  of  the  climb. 
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No  right-minded  climber  would  wish  to  miss 
it,  however,  for  its  steepness  and  the  excellent 
rock  of  which  it  is  composed  render  its  ascent 
altogether  enjoyable.  It  is  not  difficult  enough 
to  demand  a  detailed  account ;  but  at  a  point 
about  a  third  of  the  way  up  it  may  be  well  to 
remember  that  the  best  holds  are  on  the  left 
wall.  It  is  easier  to  start  facing  the  right,  but 
if  this  attitude  be  persevered  in  too  long  the 
upper  part  proves  very  awkward. 

Above  this,  rough  slabs  and  chimneys,  be- 
coming easier  as  we  gained  height,  landed  us 
on  the  crest  of  the  crags  at  the  level  of  the  top 
pitch  of  the  Great  Gully.  After  some  explora- 
tions in  its  upper  reaches  we  strolled  down  to 
Llanberis  Pass,  too  late  for  afternoon  tea,  but 
convinced  that  heretical  intentions  are  sometimes 
crowned  with  an  unexpected  and  unmerited 
recognition. 

The  Great  Gully  :  Cyrn  Las. — It  will  no 
doubt  be  within  the  experience  of  most  climbers 
to  have  been  turned  back  without  accomplishing 
their  ascent.  The  mountain  occasionallv  wins 
the  '  rubber,'  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so, 
although  at  the  time  one  is  apt  to  think  otherwise. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  climber  finds 
himself  in  a  very  nasty  position,  before  what  has 
been  termed  the  '  moral  courage  to  turn  back ' 
asserts  itself.  His  thoughts  at  the  time  are  usually 
not  of  morality,  however,  but  of  how  to  gel   down 
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safely :  they  are  often  expressed  by  a  most  earnest 
and  fervent  wish  never  to  see  the  place  again. 
But  when  he  finds  himself  in  safety  once  more,, 
his  feelings  undergo  a  rapid  change,  and  by  the 
following  day  his  one  desire  is  to  revisit  the 
scene  of  his  discomfiture  and  try  conclusions 
with  it  again — a  peculiar  psychological  feature  of 
climbing  which  is  difficult  of  explanation. 

And  if  he  succeed  at  the  future  attempt,  the 
previous  failure  will  but  serve  to  enhance  his 
pleasure,  and  he  will  be  more  in  love  with  his 
sport  than  ever. 

To  turn  back  without  having  incurred  any 
danger  would,  however,  be  the  correct  method, 
and  in  keeping  with  the  teaching  of  the  text- 
books. But  the  longing  to  have  another  try 
at  what  defeated  him  would  be  the  same  in  either 
case. 

In  accordance  with  these  tenets,  late  June 
1905  found  us  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Gully,  on 
the  last  day  of  our  holidays  and  with  a  better 
enthusiasm  than  marked  our  previous  visit.  That 
chevaux  tie  frise  had  been  a  constant  and 
irritating  memory,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to 
be  so  near  a  renewal  of  its  acquaintance.  We 
roped  up  eagerly  and,  profiting  by  the  knowledge 
gained  on  our  previous  ascent,  lost  little  time  in 
attaining  the  point  where  we  had  branched  off 
to  the  left. 

Here  my  brother  again  climbed  past  the  proper 
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continuation  of  the  gully,  and  held  the  rope  whilst 
I  attained  the  small  recess  below  the  chevaux 
de  frise.  The  anchorage  was  insufficient,  and 
the  temptation  to  climb  up  to  the  left  very  great, 
but  a  piece  of  rock  which  came  away  in  my  hand 
at  the  start  showed  that,  for  such  an  exposed 
place,  the  holds  were  not  firm  enough.  Some 
excavations  of  a  restricted  nature  rendered  my 
standing-place  a  little  more  comfortable,  so  my 
brother  joined  me  and  held  the  rope  whilst  all 
the  loose  material  Avithin  reach  was  removed, 
and  the  firmer  rock  beneath  exj>osed. 

At  a  height  of  about  six  feet  straight  above 
our  heads,  was  the  beginning  of  a  chimney  which 
seemed  to  offer  the  safest  means  of  ascent.  The 
rock  below  it  was  too  steep  for  me  to  climb  un- 
aided, so  my  brother's  shoulder  was  requisitioned. 
From  this,  I  was  able  to  step  up  to  a  square 
grass-covered  ledge  on  the  right  wall.  There 
seemed  to  be  an  entire  absence  of  reliable  hold 
in  the  chimney  itself,  but  a  piece  of  the  Avail 
which  had  been  forced  outward  by  frost,  and 
then  become  wedged,  rendered  the  step  across 
quite  feasible.  The  flake  of  rock  could  still  be 
retained  in  one  hand  as  a  base  of  safety,  whilst 
the  rest  of  my  anatomy  could  be  devoted  to 
making  upward  progress. 

At  a  point  about  a  yard  higher,  a  half  turn 
was  necessitated,  and  I  found  myself  looking 
straight    outward,    Avith    my   back   to   the    rock. 
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The  distribution  of  the  holds  lent  themselves 
to  this  attitude  for  about  five  feet  until  the 
chimney  steepened  so  much  that  it  became 
desirable  to  escape  from  it.  Before  this  could 
be  done  it  was  necessarv  to  turn  face  in ;  I 
was  beginning  to  despair  of  being  able  to  do 
this,  when  I  felt  round  the  corner  to  the  left 
a  firm  spiky  hold  which  rendered  a  swing 
across  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  chimney  com- 
paratively simple. 

The  tension  was  now  relieved  somewhat,  and, 
after  a  '  breather,'  a  further  step  to  the  left 
disclosed  a  good  belaying-pin,  around  which  I 
hitched  the  rope  whilst  my  brother  ascended. 
The  position  was  very  much  exposed  and  the 
lower  stretches  of  the  gully  could  not  be  seen 
at  all.  Indeed,  it  has  little  claim  to  the  title 
of  gully  hereabouts ;  but  as  Ave  ascended,  it 
became  deeply  cut  again  and,  after  about  fifty 
feet  of  interesting  work,  led  us  beneath  a  great 
chockstone  into  a  small  cave.  The  obvious  way 
out  of  it  was  up  the  left  wall,  and  proved  quite 
easy ;  the  top  of  the  stone  was  soon  attained, 
and  on  it  we  built  a  cairn. 

Above  this,  the  gully  bed  was  filled  with  wide, 
almost  vertical  slabs  composed  of  treacherous, 
unstable  rock.  Between  them  and  the  sound 
right  wall  was  a  narrow  chimney  up  which  we 
climbed  without  much  difficulty,  albeit  care  was 
necessary  in  selecting  firm  holds.     It  was  about 
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forty  feet  high,  and  deposited  us  at  the  foot  of 
what  proved  to  he  the  last  pitch. 

This  is  a  very  fine-looking  ohject — indeed,  the 
rock  scenery  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  gully 
is  magnificent,  hut  my  brother  repudiated  my 
insinuation  that  it  was  finer  than  that  of  the 
Great  Gully  of  Craig  yr  Ysfa.  He  entertains 
a  great  admiration  for  the  latter ;  I  wished 
him  to  lead  up  the  remainder  of  our  climb,  so 
I  found  it  politic  to  forego  my  opinion  for  the 
time  being. 

Two  cracks  tapered  upward  and  converged  in 
a  dark  cave,  roofed  in  by  some  wedged  boulders. 
An  alternative  route  at  this  point  lies  up  the 
left  wall  of  the  gully,  which  is  here  riven  by  a 
deep  cleft.  The  traverse  across  the  slabs  of  the 
gully  bed  is  not  easy,  but,  once  attained,  the  cleft 
gives  sixty  feet  of  most  exhilarating  climbing 
over  thoroughly  sound  rock,  the  upper  jiart  being 
an  easy  edition  of  the  well-known  crack  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Napes  Needle.  We  had  made 
its  acquaintance  on  a  previous  visit,  descending 
it  and  regaining  the  top  of  the  crags  by  way  of 
the  pitch  which  now  confronted  us. 

We  decided  to  keep  up  the  main  gully,  and 
chose  the  right-hand  of  the  two  cracks.  This 
afforded  easy  access  to  the  cave.  At  its  en- 
trance, the  rock  narrowed  until  it  was  possible 
to  'back  up'  a  few  feet,  when  a  good  opportunity 
disclosed  itself  of  swinging  across    to    the   right 
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wall.  Thence  fifteen  feet  of  easy  scrambling 
ended  in  a  traverse  to  the  bed  of  the  gully  at  the 
top  of  the  pitch,  and  above  all  difficulty.  Eor 
such  an  ugly-looking  customer  its  ascent  proved 
fairly  easy ;  over  all  its  eighty  feet  of  height,  it 
presented  no  section  even  remotely  deserving  the 
term  difficult.  It  is  of  much  interest,  however, 
both  from  a  scenic  and  climbing  point  of  view. 

The  whole  climb  is  one  of  great  merit,  but  it 
is  a  pity  the  middle  portion  is  so  difficult ;  with 
the  route  up  the  slabs  to  the  left  as  a  means  of 
exit,  I  am  afraid  the  gully  will  not  often  be 
climbed  throughout.  The  descent  of  the  crack 
referred  to,  and  the  ascent  of  the  top  pitch, 
are  to  be  strongly  recommended  to  those  who 
have  time  to  spare  after  climbing  the  Central 
Route. 

The  Chasms. — Whatever  reasons  may  be 
urged  against  a  party  of  two  as  the  ideal  number 
for  rock-climbing,  slowness  cannot  be  reckoned  as 
one.  After  climbing  with  a  party  of  three  or 
four,  it  comes  as  a  surprise  to  find  how  much 
more  can  be  got  into  the  time  when  only  two 
are  on  the  rope.  When  we  got  to  the  top  of  the 
Great  Gully — a  good  clay's  work  for  a  party  of 
three — the  comparatively  early  hour  suggested 
an  inspection  of  the  Chasms. 

Accordingly,  we  skirted  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Buttress  in  the  direction  of  Clogwyn  y  Person, 
and  then,   after  descending  to   the    level  of   the 
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Lower  Chasm,  crossed  the  stream  and  scrambled 
to  its  foot. 

Viewed  from  the  hillside  opposite,  it  is  a 
ferocious-looking  rift,  and  provided  us  with  a 
good  instance  of  how  difficult  it  is,  from  a  general 
survey  alone,  to  prophesy  that  a  place  cannot  be 
climbed.  On  an  earlier  visit  to  Cyrn  Las,  one 
of  our  party  looked  across  at  it  and  ventured  the 
opinion  that  such  a  place  would  be  quite  inac- 
cessible. And  we  unanimously  concurred.  We 
reckoned  without  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Elias, 
however,  who,  on  the  date  previously  mentioned, 
showed  the  fallacy  of  our  conclusion.  And  now 
we  wished  to  complete  our  discomfiture  by  follow- 
ing in  their  steps. 

The  part  that  looks  so  formidable  is  rather 
more  than  half-way  up,  and  is  represented  by  a 
black  cave  formed  by  the  overhanging  rock  of  the 
right  wall.  This  runs  across  its  top— where  it 
seems  to  lose  a  little — and  then  continues  more 
mildly  across  the  steep  left-hand  wall.  The  cleft 
bites  deeply  into  the  cliff,  and  when  one  comes 
out  into  the  daylight,  lo !  one  is  on  the  upper  sicle 
of  the  overhang ;  this  is  provided  with  small 
but  adequate  holds  which  continue  across  the 
face  in  a  slightly  upward  direction,  until  all 
difficulty  is  passed  ; — so  much  for  the  deceptive- 
ness  of  appearances. 

Prom  the  foot  of  the  Chasm,  we  made  quick 
progress,    both    climbing    together    to    within    a 
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short  distance  of  the  cave.  Some  water  trickled 
out  of  it  and  descended  in  a  straight  line 
towards  us.  A  fringe  of  grass,  a  few  feet  up 
to  the  right,  suggested  a  means  of  reaching  the 
cave  with  dry  clothes ;  and  after  a  scramble 
over  '  greasy '  rocks,  followed  by  an  awkward  pull 
up  on  to  the  grass,  we  found  ourselves  looking 
up  into  its  black  recesses  from  a  point  about  a 
man's  height  below  it.  We  had  now  to  execute 
a  somewhat  awkward  traverse  to  gain  the  floor 
of  the  cave,  and  this  necessitated  our  creeping 
along  the  grass  ledge  until  it  was  replaced  by 
a  spongy  mass  of  wet  moss  which  was,  of  the 
two,  rather  worse  than  the  water  we  had  gone 
out  of  our  way  to  avoid.  It  would  certainly 
have  been  easier  and  more  direct  to  climb 
straight  up  into  the  cave. 

It  is  a  spacious  chamber  and  provided  good 
anchorage  while  my  brother  prospected.  An 
opening  in  its  roof  shed  both  light  and  moisture, 
so  much  of  the  latter  that  he  declined  the  passage 
of  the  hole,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  the  left- 
hand  wall. 

A  short,  steep  stretch  of  rock  took  him 
outwards  to  the  open  face.  Good  holds  led 
horizontally  across  it  for  about  fifty  feet  until 
the  easier  gradient  rendered  it  safe  to  scramble 
up  to  a  wide  scree  ledge.  This  traverse  is  very 
fine,  and  a  note  in  the  Climbers'  Club  Journal 
says  that   '  it  is   similar  in   character  to  that  by 
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which  a  well-known  gendarme  on  the  Charmoz 
Arete  is  circumvented  on  the  Nantillon  side.' 
This  is  surely  high  praise  for  a  modest  little 
Welsh  climb,  but  we  thought  it  was  well-deserved. 

In  dry  weather  the  traverse  might  he  dispensed 
with,  and  the  ascent  of  the  pitch  be  effected  direct. 

Easy  rocks  now  led  back  to  the  right  towards 
the  continuation  of  the  Chasm — a  short  chockstone 
pitch,  dry  and  formed  of  good,  rough  rock  placed 
at  a  convenient  distance  for  '  backing  up.'  Above 
this,  Ave  were  on  the  wide  scree  ledge  which 
intersects  the  face,  and  near  the  foot  of  the 
Upper  Chasm.  We  had  an  old  score  to  wipe 
off  against  it. 

About  a  year  previously,  a  large  party  of 
us,  including  a  lady,  penetrated  up  it  for  some 
distance,  but  were  so  afraid  that  the  middle  pitch 
would  come  bodily  down  about  our  ears  that 
we  beat  a  retreat  and  consoled  ourselves  by 
climbing  the  easy  buttress  on  the  left.  Our  pre- 
sent smaller  party  justified  us  in  again  trying 
conclusions  with  it. 

The  first  difficulty  is  a  neat  chimney  running 
up  the  left-hand  side  of  the  gully  bed,  and  this 
brought  us  in  siii'ht  of  our  bete  noir  of  twelve 
months  ago.  A  steep  rise  of  about  thirty  feet  is 
dominated  by  some  wedged  boulders;  fallen  across 
the  gully  and  stretching  from  side  to  side  is  a 
huge  detached  splinter  of  rock.  This  forms  a 
sort  of  natural  ladder  and  is  directly  in  the  only 
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possible  line  of  advance.  Its  insecure  ajDpear- 
ance  hardly  justifies  the  assumption  that  it  will 
support  a  man's  weight,  and  we  had  deemed  it 
better  to  turn  back  on  our  previous  visit. 

This  spike  can  be  safely  negotiated  by  a  small 
party,  if  treated  with  due  respect.  The  best 
plan  is  for  the  second  man  to  go  underneath 
and  behind  it,  and  drop  the  rope  over  its  side, 
allowing  the  loose  end  to  descend  to  the  leader 
who  can  then  climb  on  to  the  wedged  spike. 
Should  it  then  collapse,  the  leader  could  be 
plucked  in  by  the  rope,  leaving  it  to  wander  at 
its  own  sweet  will  down  the  gully. 

We  made  these  elaborate  preparations  for 
its  departure,  so  it  perversely  elected  to  stay 
Avhere  it  was,  and  provided  an  exciting  stretch 
of  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  jntch.  Easy 
scrambling  followed  and  then  rough  walking, 
which  landed  us  out  on  the  crest  of  the  Great 
Buttress. 

The  West  Buttress. — It  was  still  too  early 
to  make  for  our  hotel,  so  we  ascended  to  the 
top  of  the  Buttress  in  order  to  reach  its  smaller 
brother  on  the  west  side. 

A  natural  staircase  trends  obliquely  up  its 
face;  from  the  lee  of  a  boulder  on  the  top  of 
the  Great  Buttress,  where  we  discussed  various 
luxuries  provided  by  a  thoughtful  hostess,  we 
had  no  difficulty  in  locating  this.  For  a  staircase 
it  was  placed  at  an  altogether  unnatural  angle, 
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and  its  steps  were  entirely  unorthodox,  two 
factors  which  led  to  a  hasty  conclusion  of  our 
meal. 

We  contoured  across  the  face  to  the  scree 
at  its  foot.  It  welcomed  us  immediately  with 
some  rather  awkward  slabs  which  served  as  a 
prelude  to  a  short  but  interesting  pitch.  This 
allowed  us  a  passage  up  its  right-hand  side. 
Then  came  the  '  staircase,'  which  proved  quite 
comfortable  at  close  quarters,  until  we  reached 
its  top  'riser.'  An  attempt  to  climb  this  direct 
ended  in  the  realization  that  the  ascent  of  the 
Great  Gully  and  Chasms  entails  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  physical  energy ;  there  was  not 
sufficient  remaining  to  us  to  effect  the  direct 
passage,  so  we  turned  off  along  a  seductive  ledge 
on  the  right.  This  narrowed  down  after  a  short 
distance,  finally  tapering  away  to  nothing,  and 
we  found  ourselves  looking  over  the  vertical  face 
of  the  cliff. 

At  the  termination  of  the  ledge,  a  kind 
Providence  has  erected  a  spike  of  rock  which 
indicates  the  upward  route  and  also  jn-ovides  a 
useful  hitch  for  the  rope.  The  steep  slab  above 
the  spike  was  remarkable  for  its  smoothness  and 
lack  of  definite  holds.  Careful  attention  to  the 
placing  of  the  feet,  and  the  utilization  of  various 
parts  of  one's  body  to  obtain  friction  on  the 
rock,  took  us  safely  over,  however,  and  apparently 
above  the   serious   climbing.     This  last   step   A\as 
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distinctly  difficult  and  well  worth  celebrating 
by  the  small  cairn  which  our  predecessors  had 
built  on  their  first  ascent,  and  to  which  we 
added  our  humble  tribute.  We  then  ascended 
the  North  Ridge  until  a  suitable  opportunity 
offered  itself  of  descending  into  Cwm  Glas,  across 
which  we  wended  our  way  homewards. 


TH         h1 


CHAPTER  XV 

CRIB  GOCH  AXD  ITS  CLIMBS 

The  sharp  eastern  end  of  Crib  Goch  is  the  most 
prominent  object  in  view  from  Pen-y-pass. 

Prom  the  doorway  of  the  hotel,  one  observes 
that  it  throws  down  to  the  right  toward  Llanberis 
Pass  a  broad  buttress  of  rock.  This  is  known 
as  the  North  Ridge,  while  the  left  sky  line 
is  formed  bv  the  East  Ridge.  Connecting  the 
two,  and  high  up,  is  seen  a  stretch  of  crags 
which,  at  two  places,  is  grooved  by  shallow 
gullies  running  fairly  continuously  from  bottom 
to  top. 

The  best  means  of  gaining  the  summit  from 
Pen-y-pass  is  by  following  the  Pig  Track  as 
far  as  the  green  saddle  where  Llvn  Llvdaw  and 
Lliwedd  first  come  into  view. 

The  Pig  Track  skirts  along  the  wall  which  is 
immediately  on  one's  right  after  leaving  the 
main  road  for  the  path  to  Llyn  Llvdaw,  and 
soon  becomes  fairly  well  marked.  It  winds 
upward  past  Gwm  Bendy  Mawr,  over  Bwlch 
Moch — the  green  saddle  referred  to  above — and 
along   the  side  of   Crib   Goch  until   it   joins    the 
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ordinary  path  up  Snowdon,  a  short  distance  above 
the  Glaslyn  copper-mines. 

Tradition  has  it  that  it  was  a  track  used  by 
wild  pigs ;  certainly  Bwlch  Modi  signifies  Pigs' 
Pass,  hut  nowadays  these  quadrupeds  are  extinct 
hereabouts,  and  their  old  path  is  used  by  climbers. 
The  saving  of  time  effected  by  following  it  up 
Snowdon  or  Crib  Goch,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
Cwm  Dyli  path,  is  very  considerable,  and  it 
possesses  an  added  charm  in  that  it  winds  through 
some  very  fine  scenery  without  being  conspicuous 
enough  to  mar  it. 

The  top  of  Crib  Goch  lies  due  west  from 
Bwlch  Moch,  whence  a  pleasant  scramble  up  the 
East  Ridge,  over  broken  rocks,  lands  one  at  its 
summit.  An  alternative  route,  which  involves 
a  little  climbing,  can  be  taken  by  traversing 
along  the  screes  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  to  the 
right,  until  a  shallow  gully,  one  of  those  seen 
from  Pen-y-pass,  is  reached.  This  gives  an 
enjoyable  scramble  up  easy  rocks  for  about  300 
feet  to  the  crest  of  the  North  Ridge. 

The  climbing  strongly  resembles  that  below 
'  the  Shoulder '  on  the  Zermatt  side  of  the  Matter- 
horn.  It  is  bar  el  v  difficult  enough  to  render 
necessary  the  use  of  a  rope.  A  school-master 
friend  of  mine,  however,  took  up  a  lady  and 
gentleman  some  time  ago,  and  the  latter  dis- 
dained to  put  on  the  rope  at  the  foot.  He  had 
climbed  about  half-way  when  my  friend  noticed 
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that  lie  repeatedly  whispered  to  his  wife  who 
was  ahove  him,  in  an  agitated  way.  He  was 
apparently  concerned  for  her  safety ;  but  soon 
my  friend  saw  that  he  kept  a  firm  hold  of  her 
dress,  and  then  heard  in  a  determined  whisper, 
'  Never  again,  Jessie  !  Never  again  ! '  Which 
little  incident  goes  to  prove  that  to  some 
people  this  easy  gully  will  provide  sport  that 
is  quite  exciting  enough.  Prom  its  top,  an  easy 
descent  can  be  made  to  Cwm  Glas,  and  this  is 
probably  the  most  interesting  route  by  which 
to  reach  the  foot  of  the  Crib  Goch  Gullies  and 
Pinnacles. 

Prom  the  summit  of  Crib  Goch,  the  ridge 
stretches  away  westward,  becoming  very  narrow 
in  places.  This  narrow  stretch  plunges  steeply 
on  the  north  side  down  into  Cwm  Glas,  and  has 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  many  excursionists. 
They  have  peered  over  into  the  depths,  and  with 
blanched  faces  have  retreated  by  the  way  they 
came.  More  venturesome  spirits  have  held  on 
their  way — literally — and  descended  to  the  safe 
but  undignified  methods  of  their  early  childhood. 
It  is  an  amusing  sigbt  to  sec  grown  men  creeping 
along  the  ridge  on  hands  and  knees,  in  fear  and 
trembling,  and  more  amusing  still  when  one 
considers  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  enjoying 
themselves.  Perhaps  the  enjoyment  comes  after- 
wards, when  they  describe  their  emotions  and 
valiant  deeds  to  their  less  enterprising  friends. 
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The  friend  referred  to  above  once  started 
alone;  the  ridffe  with  two  of  his  staff.  He  strode 
on  ahead,  quite  oblivious  of  his  companions' 
plight,  when  the  silence  behind  caused  him  to 
turn  and  see  how  they  were  progressing.  They 
were  lying  face  downward  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridsje  with  arms  and  leers  extended  to  the  full. 
'  What  are  vou  doins*  there  ?  '  he  shouted.  One 
of  them  cautiously  «:ave  a  half  turn  of  his  head, 
thus  exposing  a  countenance  ludicrously  un- 
happy, and  then  gasped,  '  We're  not  enjoying 
this  !  '  My  friend  felt  relieved  when  he  got  them 
safely  on  their  legs,  and  hurried  them  downward 
before  the  terrors  of  Crib  Goch  again  got  the 
upper  hand. 

It  is  a  point  of  discussion  amongst  experts 
whether  they  could  walk  along  the  top  of  the  ridge 
with  both  hands  tied  behind  their  backs.  Many 
are  the  brave  parlour-men  who  can  do  it  down 
at  the  Gorphwysfa  in  the  evenings,  but  in  reality 
it  would  be  a  risky  thing  to  try.  Any  sound, 
athletic  person  should,  however,  be  able  to 
traverse  it  without  difficulty  by  grasping  the 
rocks  occasionally. 

After  extending  about  400  feet  westward, 
the  ridge  widens  out  before  becoming  splintered 
up  into  a  fine  series  of  jagged  rocks  which  are 
very  steep  on  the  Cwm  Glas  side.  These  are 
the  Crib  Goch  Pinnacles,  and  they  contain  some 
excellent  climbing  amongst    rock  scenery  which, 
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though  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  is  in  parts 
very  impressive. 

It  -would  need  a  very  hard  day's  climbing, 
by  two  first-rate  cragsmen,  to  exhaust  all  that 
has  been  climbed  here ;  and  at  the  end  of  it 
they  would  probably  have  overlooked  or  scamped 
something  of  importance.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  places  in  Wales  for  the  quasi-beginner  to 
improve  his  'prentice  hand ;  small  rock  problems 
abound  on  all  sides,  and  a  trusty  friend,  who  has 
gone  round  to  the  top  with  a  rope,  can  hold  him 
safely  while  he  puts  into  execution  all  those 
little  theories  and  fancies  which  ordinary  boulder 
practice  leaves  in  a  somewhat  uncertain  state. 

The  fine-looking  pinnacle  on  the  Cwm  Glas 
side  of  the  ridge  is  better  to  look  at  than  to 
climb,  for  its  component  rocks  are,  as  its  name 
would  imply,  somewhat  '  crazy '  and  loose.  A 
good  gully  runs  down  its  east  side ;  but  the  climb 
most  after  the  heart  of  the  expert  is  the  route 
up  the  other  retaining  wall  of  the  gully — the 
Crib  Goch  Buttress.  Another  gully  runs  down 
the  west  side  of  the  Crazy  Pinnacle,  whilst 
further  along  the  ridge,  and  just  before  it  widens 
out  to  the  Lfrassv  saddle  called  Bwlch  Goch — 
probably  the  true  line  of  demarcation  between 
Crib  Goch  and  Crib  y  Ddysgl — is  another  gully 
which   contains  but   one   pitch. 

Crazy  Pinnacle  and  its  Gullies. — The  first 
ascent  of  Crazy  Pinnacle  is  such  a  remote   event 
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that  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  with  certainty 
who  first  gave  way  to  their  love  of  adventure 
and  gained  its  summit ;  but  as  long  since  as  1847 
Mr.  C.  A.  O.  Baumgartner  climbed  hereabouts, 
and  a  few  years  later  Mr.  F.  H.  Bowring  followed 
his  example. 

The  Pinnacle  can  be  ascended  on  almost  any 
side,  the  easiest  route  starting  from  the  narrow 
neck  where  it  joins  the  main  ridge.  The  way 
down  to  it  is  well  marked  by  the  boot-nail 
scratches  of  many  climbers,  and  its  ascent  from 
here  is  but  a  continuation,  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion, of  the  same  easy  climbing.  Its  height  from 
the  neck  is  about  twelve  feet,  and  the  scramble 
thence  is  supplied  with  plentiful  hand-  and  foot- 
holds. It  can  also  be  ascended  on  the  Cwm  Grlas 
side,  but  the  rock  is  of  such  an  unstable  nature 
that  it  is  advisable  to  circumvent  the  steep  places. 
The  fact  that  one  can  easily  step  off  the  ridge  to 
the  gully  on  the  west  is  also  a  factor  against 
much  enjoyment  being  derived  from  its  ascent. 
When  one  sees  one's  friends  scrambling  up  the 
easy  gully  a  few  feet  to  the  right,  it  feels  very 
much  like  tempting  Providence  to  be  half-way 
up  the  steep  rock  face,  with  all  the  holds 
threatening  immediate  departure.  The  upper 
twenty  feet  of  the  Pinnacle  are  fairly  firm,  and 
can  be  reached  from  the  gully,  but  this  easy  bit 
of  climbing  is  hardly  worth  the  effort  involved 
in  reaching  it. 
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Crazy  Pinnacle  Gully. — Seen  from  Cwm 
Glas,  this  gully  is  the  one  running  up  the  left 
side  of  the  Crazy  Pinnacle,  and  is  justly  one  of 
the  most  popular  climbs  in  the  district. 

It  will  he  seen  to  divide  into  two  forks  after 
the  first  pitch.  The  left-hand  fork  contains,  near 
the  top,  some  fine  jammed  boulders  ;  the  right- 
hand  branch  is  made  up  of  two  neat  chimney 
pitches  which  lead  into  the  broad  bed  of  the 
gully  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  above- 
mentioned  jammed  boulders.  Here  there  is  a 
choice  of  three  routes :  one  straight  ahead  which, 
after  an  easy  pitch,  finishes  on  the  main  ridge ; 
one  leading  up  a  gully  to  the  left,  over  some  of 
the  best  rock  on  the  '  massif,'  to  the  top  of  the  Crib 
Goch  Buttress ;  and  the  remaining  one,  by  way 
of  an  interesting  little  crack,  to  the  neck  behind 
the  Crazv  Pinnacle. 

The  first  attempt  on  the  left-hand  branch 
was  made  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Kidson  on  July  30, 
1887 ;  but  failing  to  perceive;  a  way  up  the 
jammed  boulders,  he  took  to  the  rocks  of  t ho 
ridge  between  the  two  forks.  Three  years  later 
Mr.  G.  A.  Solly,  in  company  with  a  friend, 
showed  that  they  could  bo  ascended  by  climb- 
ing  into  the  cave  immediately  beneath  them, 
whence  a  groove  formed  by  the  stones  and  the 
left  wall  of  the  gully,  proved  the  key  to  the 
ascent  of  the  pitch.  The  right-hand  fork  was 
climbed    bv   Mr.  Kidson    on    Julv  31,  1887,   and 
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since  that  time  it  has  provided  good  sport  and  a 
pleasant  scramble  for  most  of  the  climbing  habitues 
of  Crib  Goch. 

In  fine  weather  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
gully,  but  during  the  stormy  October  of  1903 
the  earth  at  the  top  of  the  second  pitch  exuded 
so  much  mud  that  the  ascent  was  by  no  means 
easy. 

Our  party' set  off  in  the  rain  and  wind  from 
Pen-y-pass,  intending  to  climb  one  of  the 
Snowdon  gullies ;  but  when  we  got  to  Glaslyn, 
the  only  climb  the  mist  allowed  us  a  sight  of 
was  the  foot  of  the  seductive-looking  Overhanging 
Gully  on  Clogwyn  y  Garnedd.  My  companions, 
Mr.  A.  Goodall  and  Dr.  Dawes,  were  verv 
strongly  in  favour  of  trying  this  gully  there 
and  then ;  but  after  some  wrangling,  during 
the  course  of  which  my  unsportsmanlike  con- 
duct was  freely  commented  upon,  I  succeeded 
in  inducing  them  to  '  treat  their  complaint 
homeopathically,'  and  try  the  Crazy  Pinnacle 
Gully  instead. 

Accordingly,  we  skirted  along  the  Pig  Track 
and  up  to  Bwlch  Goch,  whence  it  was  an  easy 
descent  along  the  base  of  the  crags  to  the  foot 
of  our  climb. 

The  wind  howled  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents 
as  we  gained  the  mist-filled  entrance  of  the 
gully.  The  sheets  of  water,  caught  in  the  act 
of   falling  and  hurled  backwards    in   fine    spray, 
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promised  enough  of  difficulty  and  interest  to 
satisfy  even  my  companions'  gluttonous  climbing 
appetites. 

The  first  pitch  consists  of  an  easy  chimney 
some  thirty-five  feet  high,  ending  in  a  cave  with 
overhanging  eaves,  where  good  anchorage  can 
be  found  for  a  party.  Goodall  led  us  up  it  in 
good  style,  and  we  others  quickly  followed.  Prom 
here  a  short  traverse  over  somewhat  rotten  rock 
led  into  a  small  recess,  where  I  joined  the  leader, 
before  he  climbed  the  crack  leading  out  of  it. 
At  one  point,  the  holds  being  very  small  and 
filmed  over  with  mud,  the  leader  was  glad  of 
a  helping  shove  from  below.  The  fairly  good 
anchorage  in  the  steep  bed  of  the  gully,  thirty 
feet  higher,  was  well  tested  when  my  turn  came, 
for  in  hurrying  to  get  out  of  the  wind  and  wet 
I  got  at  the  pitch  very  awkwardly,  and  soon 
found  myself  in  a  most  uncomfortable  attitude. 
Not  wishing  to  descend  and  have  another  try,  I 
asked  Goodall,  '  What  did  you  do  here  ?  '  He  was 
a  reserved,  modest  man,  but  possessed  of  a  quiet 
sense  of  humour,  and  with  a  smile  he  said,  '  Just 
step  boldly  up  ! '  With  the  fingers  of  one  hand  on 
a  slippery  hold,  and  my  chief  means  of  support 
the  friction  afforded  by  my  waistcoat  on  a  wet 
knob  of  rock,  this  advice  was  not  very  helpful. 
However,  after  further  efforts,  I  succeeded  in 
screwing  my  anatomy  into  a  good  position  and 
quickly  reached  his  level.     After  Dr.   Dawes  had 
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showed  us  how  to  climb  the  obstacle  in  good 
style,  we  hurried  up  the  third  pitch,  a  very 
pretty,  narrow  chimney,  to  the  bed  of  the  gully. 
Here  the  wind  caught  us  in  full  force,  and  almost 
blew  us  up  the  screes  to  the  neck  between  the 
ridge  and  Crazy  Pinnacle,  where  we  waited  while 
Goodall  made  its  ascent. 

We  then  hurried  along  the  ridge  to  Bwlch 
Goch,  where,  in  the  thick  mist,  our  leader  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  starting  down  into  Cwm 
Glas,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  making 
for  the  Pig  Track.  It  was  my  turn  for  a  joke, 
so  I  let  him  go  down  some  considerable  distance 
before  I  shouted  out  to  him  his  mistake,  and  then 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  retrace  his  steps 
up  the  screes.  He  took  it  in  good  part,  however, 
so  we  scampered  down  to  the  Pig  Track,  and 
squelched  and  Avaded  along  it  to  our  quarters, 
well  pleased  with  the  day's  climbing. 

Crib  Goch  Buttress  and  the  Western  Gully. 
— '  Happy  is  the  country  that  has  no  history  ' 
is  an  old  adage  that  applies  with  equal  force 
and  truth  to  the  buttresses  and  gullies  of  Snow- 
donia.  In  our  early  visits  to  Wales  in  1897,  my 
brother  and  I  had  often  looked  from  Cwm  Glas  at 
this  huge  buttress,  which  seems  to  overhang  in 
its  upper  portions.  Imagining  that  on  Crib  Goch, 
if  anywhere  in  Wales,  there  was  nothing  new  to 
be  found,  we  concluded  that  it  must  have  been 
climbed,    that    perhaps    it  was  much  easier  than 
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it  looked,  and  that  there  were  so  many  ways  up 
it  that  it  had  been  unnecessary  to  indicate  any 
particular  route.  We  continued  in  this  erroneous 
belief  until  the  spring  of  1904,  when  one  of 
the  '  powers  that  be  '  at  Pen-y-pass  told  us  that 
it  had  never  been  climbed,  and  that  the  rock 
Avas  of  too  friable  a  nature  to  afford  any 
sport. 

This  set  us  thinking,  for  we  remembered  that 
the  soundest  stretch  of  rock-climbing  on  Crib 
Goch  is  the  left-hand  exit  from  the  Crazy  Pinnacle 
Gully,  which  runs  up  the  back  of  this,  as  events 
proyed,  much-maligned  buttress.  It  was  surely 
a  tenable  theory  that  if  one  side  were  sound  the 
other  miffht  be  also.  Besides,  a  very  elementary 
knowledge  of  ureolosn"  would  lead  one  to  infer 
from  the  fact  of  this  buttress  being  the  highest 
of  the  Pinnacles  that  it  had  weathered  more  slowly, 
and  was  consequently  comjwsed  of  harder  rock. 

Having  evolved  our  theory,  we  were  anxious 
to  test  it ;  and  the  latter  half  of  a  glorious  day, 
which  we  spent  with  Messrs.  Field  and  Woodhouse 
in  Caviu  Glas,  photographing,  suggested  itself  as 
an  excellent  opportunity.  Prom  a  patch  of  grass 
near  Llyn  Glas,  where  we  were1  basking  in  the 
sunshine,  we  could  see  the  buttress  towering  well 
above  the  other  Pinnacles,  and  sending  down 
towards  us  a  face  of  rock  about  400  feet  in 
height.  It  was  too  tempting,  so  we  ended  our 
siesta  and  strolled  up  to  its  foot. 
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Its  lower  part  was  obviously  not  difficult ;  but 
towards  the  toji  the  buttress  became  much  more 
definite  and  steeper — indeed,  in  many  places  it 
looked  quite  vertical,  and  we  wondered  whether 
the  '  friable  rock '  of  our  mentor  at  Pen-y-pass 
were  not  a  graceful  excuse  to  cover  his  in- 
ability to  climb  it.  The  only  encouragement 
it  offered  was  the  weathered  and  splintered-up 
appearance  of  the  steepest  portion,  due  to  the 
agencies  of  frost.  The  little  help  that  this  pro- 
mised did  not  warrant  an  immediate  attack, 
however,  so  we  decided  to  go  round  to  the  top 
to  reconnoitre  the  upper  part. 

This  course  will,  no  doubt,  be  cavilled  at  by 
some  of  the  older  school  who  arsme  from  the 
point  of  view  that  in  a  difficult  Swiss  peak  it 
is  impossible  to  make  a  survey  from  above. 
There  it  is  only  possible  to  tackle  the  difficulties 
from  below,  and,  according  to  them,  the  Welsh 
tit-bits  ought  to  be  overcome  in  the  same  manner. 
Their  reasoning  is  doubtless  sound  enough  up  to 
a  certain  point,  but  when  one  recalls  the  many 
excellent  climbs  which  were  first  accomplished  after 
a  preliminary  survey  from  above,  and  of  the  others 
which  were  only  ascended  by  taking  unwarrantable 
risks,  one  feels  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
the  other  side.  Surely  it  is  only  fair  that  a  party 
which  makes  a  reallv  difficult  first  ascent  should 
be  conceded  this  licence,  for  after  all,  a  second 
ascent  is  not  nearly  such  an  uncertain  or  arduous 
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undertaking.  If  a  man  has  climbed  a  pitch  for 
the  first  time,  his  successor,  who  knows  he  is 
as  good  a  climber,  continues  on  the  strength  of 
this  knowledge,  and  in  the  assurance  that  the 
climb  is  humanly  possible. 

It  is  conceivable  that  a  party  might  have 
come  along  some  day  and  have  effected  its 
ascent  without  indulging  in  this  licence;  Avhich 
might  seem  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  my  con- 
tention, but  they  would  have  narrowly  missed 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  upholding  it !  But 
this  only  bears  in  a  roundabout  fashion  on  the 
work  in  hand,  so  we  will  return  to  its  exclusive 
consideration. 

We  traversed  back  towards  Bwlch  Goch,  but 
just  before  reaching  it,  turned  up  to  the  left 
into  the  Western  Gully.  This  contains  one 
chockstone  pitch  which  can  be  climbed  with 
comparative  ease  straight  over  the  stone. 

It  forms  a  pleasant  route  to  the  Pinnacles 
from  this  side,  and  can  be  recommended  to 
beginners,  whose  untried  hands  might  not  justify 
them  in  essaying  bigger  things.  The  pitch  is 
of  no  great  height,  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  panting  novice,  who  found  himself  exbausted 
half-way  up,  could  fall  with  impunity  into  the 
bed  of  the  gully  below — provided  he  selected  a 
suitable  part  of  his  anatomy  on  which  to  alight. 

We  were  soon  at  the  top  of  the  buttress,  and 
scrambled  down  about  forty  feet  until  we  reached 

20 
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a   wide,    level   platform    of    rock    which,    on    its 
•outside,  plunged  almost  vertically  into  Cwm  Grlas. 

We  peered  anxiously  over.  It  looked  very 
steep,  but  after  a  careful  survey  we  were  able 
to  trace  a  continuation  of  small  ridges  and  knobs 
leading  up  the  last  sixty  feet,  which,  though 
promising  great  difficulty,  seemed  climbable.  The 
ten  feet  below  our  platform  looked  very  bad 
indeed,  and  the  position  of  an  exhausted  leader 
who  found  this  top  bit  impracticable  would  be  a 
very  precarious  one.  We  accordingly  uncoiled  the 
rope  and  my  brother  climbed  down  a  short  distance. 
After  clearing  away  some  loose  holds,  he  succeeded 
in  joining  us  again  without  help.  If  we  could 
gain  access  to  the  top  sixty  feet  the  climb  would 
*  go.'  But  could  we  ?  It  remained  to  be  tried, 
and  we  were  just  setting  off  when  Eield  pulled 
his  pipe  out  of  his  pocket  and  remarked  that 
he  was  not  anxious  to  climb  it ;  that  the  sun 
was  very  pleasant ;  that  he  felt  quite  happy 
where  he  was,  and  would  wait  for  us  there. 
All  of  which  excellent  excuses  did  not  blind  us 
to  the  real  fact  of  his  generosity  in  standing 
out,  for  we  knew  he  wanted  to  be  with  us.  His 
sound  judgment — four  would  have  been  too  large 
a  party — and  good  nature  rejected  all  our  argu- 
ments, however ;  so  we  left  him  and  hurried 
round  by  Bwlch  Groch  to  the  foot  of  the  buttress. 

The  lower  hundred  feet  are   quite   easy,   and 
nail-marks  were  traced  to  this  height.     They  led 
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into  an  incipient,  shallow  gully,  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  face,  and  there  ceased.  We  then 
climbed  directly  up  this,  over  steep  and  somewhat 
loose  rock  for  about  eighty  feet  to  a  small  grassy 
corner  which  provided  bare  accommodation  for 
the  three  of  us.  It  was  liberally  supplied  with 
loose  spikes  of  rock,  so  we  finished  the  work 
of  the  natural  agencies  that  had  displaced  them, 
and  hastened  their  descent  to  the  screes  below. 
Underneath  was  an  excellent  belaying-pin,  which 
braced  our  courage  for  the  next  portion.  This 
overhung  very  considerably.  It  looked  quite 
short,  however ;  so  my  brother  stepped  upon  my 
bent  knee,  while  Woodhouse  held  us  firm  with 
the  rope  round  the  friendly  '  pin.'  After  some 
groping  about  with  hands  high  above  his  head, 
the  leader  evidently  found  a  good  hold,  for,  with. 
a  warning  word  to  let  the  rope  pay  out  freely, 
he  swung  himself  up  and  disappeared  from  sight 
over  the  edge. 

'  Look  out,'  he  shouted,  '  there  are  some  loose 
stones  to  come ' ;  so  we  crouched  into  our  corner  as 
closely  as  possible,  and  for  the  next  few  moments 
watched  the  hurtling  fragments  of  rock  which 
hissed  downwards  a  few  feet  to  our  left. 

'  What  does  it  look  like?'  we  inquired,  when 
the  cannonade  had  ceased. 

He  shouted  down  that  it  looked  very  difficult, 
but  that  I  had  better  go  up  to  where  lie  was. 

He  had  good  anchorage,  so  I  swung  confidently 
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out  on  an  excellent  handhold,  and,  after  a  good 
pull  with  the  arms,  landed  in  a  small  rock  recess 
which  had  been  considerably  enlarged  by  the 
stones  set  down.  A  step  round  a  steep  corner 
disclosed  another  small  ledge,  with  my  brother 
holding  the  rope  from  its  further  end. 

We  were  now  in  a  position  for  some  explora- 
tion. We  had  rather  lost  our  bearings,  and  were 
uncertain  whether  the  top  of  the  buttress  was 
directly  above  us  or  above  the  rib  of  rock  which 
ran  up  some  distance  to  our  right.  We  hoped 
the  latter.  If  not,  we  would  save  time  by 
returning,  for  the  rocks  above  us  were  most 
forbidding.  We  '  cooeyed  '  as  loudly  as  we  could, 
and  were  rejoiced  to  hear  Field's  answering  cry 
high  up  to  our  right. 

About  half  the  length  of  a  cricket  pitch  to 
our  right,  was  a  grass  gully  whose  lower  extremity 
merged  into  the  vertical  face  of  the  cliff.  It 
was  surmounted  by  a  steep  chimney  that  appeared 
to  lead  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  This,  we  con- 
jectured, would  be  about  sixty  feet  from  the  top 
of  the  buttress.  Between  this  and  our  present 
position,  however,  was  a  wide  bulge  of  rock 
which,  about  half-way  across,  looked  devoid  of 
hold ;  what  it  was  like  further  over  we  could 
not  see,  for  it  curved  round  into  the  gully,  of 
which  it  formed  one  of  the  retaining  walls.  It 
was  necessary  to  cross  it,  and  Ave  were  anchoring 
our    third  man  up  when  we   were  startled  by  a 
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shout  from  above,  followed  by  a  soft  rattle. 
Looking  round,  we  were  somewhat  amused  to 
see  the  end  of  a  rope  dangling  over  the  top  of 
the  chimney.  Misconstruing  our  '  cooey '  as  a 
cry  for  help,  Field  had  considerately  responded 
by  letting  down  an  eighty-foot  length  of  rope 
which  had  been  left  with  him.  We  were  not 
in  extremis,  however,  and  shouted  to  him  to 
pull  it  up  ;  which  he  did.  It  would,  in  any  case, 
have  been  of  no  assistance  at  present,  as  we 
should  have  had  to  cross  into  the  chimney  before 
we  could  reach  it. 

By  this  time  Woodhouse  had  joined  us,  so  our 
leader  traversed  horizontally  a  few  feet  across  the 
bulging  rock,  and  I  followed  as  far  as  was  safe, 
to  hold  his  rope.  Our  sheet-anchor  took  care  of 
us  both  by  passing  the  rope  behind  a  convenient 
belaying-pin  which  offered  itself.  And  here  a 
piece  of  really  good  fortune  favoured  us.  Just 
as  he  was  beginning  to  despair  of  rinding  a  hold, 
my  brother  felt  a  piece  of  the  rock  move.  After 
much  hard  work  in  a  most  exposed  situation,  he 
succeeded  in  dislodging  it,  thus  leaving  a  magni- 
ficent handhold.  A  further  clearance  of  loosely 
held  rock  converted  it  into  a  firm  spike  which 
projected  from  the  smooth  face  in  much  the  same 
way  as  a  hat-peg  does  from  a  wall.  He  passed 
his  rope  round  it,  and  his  position  was  one  of 
perfect  safety  as  he  stepped  round  out  of  our 
sight,  until  he  gained  the  foot  of  the  chimney. 
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Here  we  soon  joined  him,  after  enjoying 
immensely  the  traverse  across  the  slab.  We 
clung  to  the  '  hat-peg '  and  looked  over  the  edge 
of  the  bulge  to  where  the  sight  was  next  arrested 
by  the  screes  away  down  in  Cwm  Glas.  On  such 
a  place  one  experiences  the  true  joy  of  living, 

In  the  higher,  purer  air, 
Unapproachable  by  worries  and  oblivious  quite  of  care. 

The  rocks  were  warm  and  dry,  and  Woodhouse 
demonstrated  the  gymnastic  side  of  the  art  by 
discarding  all  such  minor  considerations  as  foot- 
holds, and  traversing  across  on  his  hands.  But 
then,  he  was  '  cock-gymnast '  of  his  school,  so 
we  could  sympathize  with  this  little  outbreak. 
Besides,  I  knew  that  higher  up  he  would  have 
an  unpleasant  enough  time  when  I  came  to  use 
his  shoulder,  so  we  let  him  make  the  most  of  his 
frivolity.  The  '  law  of  compensation '  obtains 
even  on  a  climb  ! 

The  chimney,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was 
wedged  an  elongated  splinter  of  rock,  proved  quite 
simple  and  led  us  over  its  rough  edge  to  a  small 
platform,  where,  high  above  us,  we  suddenly 
espied  Field's  cheery  visage  smiling  down  on  us  in 
encouragement  through  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke. 

Here  I  took  off  the  rope,  for  there  was  no 
anchorage  for  the  next  sixty  feet,  and  my  brother 
might  need  it  all.  This  is  certainly  the  worst 
part  of  the   climb.     After  the  first  ten  feet,  the 
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leader  cannot  be  assisted  at  all,  and  must  trust 
entirely  to  his  own  skill  and  steadiness  to  carry 
him  through. 

The  rock  immediately  ahove  us  was  almost 
devoid  of  hold.  I  climbed  as  far  up  as  was 
safe,  whilst  Woodhouse  pressed  me  against  the 
rock  with  his  right  hand,  and  so  acted  as  a  kind 
of  flying  buttress.  With  the  other  hand  he  paid 
out  the  rope  over  a  good  hitch.  It  was  a  place 
where  three  men  were  better  than  two. 

The  leader  now  stepped  up  alongside  me,  and 
then  upon  my  shoulder,  from  which  he  could 
reach  some  elementary  handholds.  They  proved 
sufficient,  however,  and  the  relief  was  great 
when  he  swung  up  into  a  shallow  groove  about 
twelve  feet  above  us.  Erom  here  the  route 
lies  directly  upward  until  the  top  is  nearly 
reached. 

There  is  a  way  of  obviating  the  last  ten  feet 
of  almost  vertical  face  by  traversing  somewhat 
to  the  right,  but  the  rock  is  not  firm,  and  the 
direct  route  is  undoubtedly  the  better  of  the  tAvo. 
This  is  only  rendered  possible  by  an  outstanding 
spikelet  of  rock,  about  a  yard  from  the  top ;  the 
leader  gives  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he  feels  its  rough 
edge  between  his  fingers.  It  finishes  a  remark- 
ably fine  stretch  of  climbing,  and  a  moment  after 
my  brother  had  attained  it  we  lost  sight  of  him 
over  the  edge,  where  we  could  hear  Field  tendering 
him    his    congratulations.      I    quickly    followed, 
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leaving  the  gymnast  ruefully  rubbing  his  shoulder 
and  muttering  something  about  '  ploughers 
ploughing  along  his  back  and  making  long 
furrows,'  which  pious  frame  of  mind  I  recommend 
to  others  similarly  situated. 

Woodhouse  wished  to  see  if  it  were  possible 
to  climb  the  initial  ten  feet  without  help,  but 
a  half-hearted  attempt  ended  in  a  request  to  us 
for  help,  so  it  would  seem  that  most  leaders 
will  be  glad  of  a  shoulder.  Even  those  men 
who  look  upon  it  as  somewhat  undignified  to 
adopt  combined  tactics,  would  be  well  advised 
to  pocket  their  pride  here,  for  it  is  well  to 
arrive  at  the  upper  portion  as  fresh  and  strong 
as  possible. 

A  cairn  now  stands  on  the  broad  platform 
at  the  top  of  the  climb. 

It  is  somewhat  unusual  after  accomplishing  a 
new  ascent  to  pause  and  ask,  '  Of  what  practical 
use  is  it  ?  '  but  it  would  seem  that  unless  there 
is  a  reasonably  safe  prospect  of  a  place  being 
climbed  occasionally  it  is  of  little  use  to  climb 
it  at  all.  Many  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits 
in  Wales  and  Cumberland  provide  matter  for 
a  good  article  in  a  technical  journal,  and  their 
benefit  to  the  climbing  world  in  general  ceases 
there.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  this  will 
be  the  fate  of  Crib  Goch  Buttress,  for,  although 
it  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  even  a  moderately 
strong    climber,    there    exists    a    small    number 
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of  effective  parties  who  could  climb  it  safely. 
It  offers  a  great  variety  of  work.  In  its  short 
400  feet  it  presents  as  much  diversity  and  interest 
as  any  other  short  climb  that  I  can  recall.  The 
splendid  belaying-pin  that  introduces  one  to  each 
difficult  portion  affords  a  feeling  of  safety  that 
is  altogether  delightful. 

A  look  down  from  the  top  will  disclose  its 
most  difficult  portion,  and  perhaps  a  wise  course 
in  the  next  two  or  three  ascents  would  be  to 
pay  a  visit  here  first. 

Further  eastward  the  angle  of  the  face  eases 
considerably,  but  it  continues  to  be  fairly  steep 
to  the  end  of  the  ridge.  Some  open  gullies  seam 
it  at  places,  and  give  climbing  of  a  nondescript 
kind,  over  rock  which  has  somewhat  fallen  away 
from  the  strictest  paths  of  rectitude.  The  face 
climbs  on  it  are  open  to  the  same  objection,  but 
the  one  that  starts  '  beside  an  insignificant  water- 
course and  finishes  at  the  ruined  cairn '  is  well 
worth  doing.  It  was  first  climbed  by  Messrs. 
J.  M.  A.  Thomson,  H.  Hughes,  and  H.  Edwards 
in  December  1894,  and  has  been  the  chief  route 
up  the  face  since  that  date. 

Crib  Goch  is  sometimes  irreproachable  in  the 
winter.  The  snow  clusters  along  its  narrow 
summit  ridge  and  bends  over  in  a  lovely  cornice 
towards  Cwm  Dyli.  The  rocks  below  are  often 
glazed  with  ice,  and  the  conditions  approximate 
very  nearly  to  those  of  a  first-rate  Swiss  peak. 
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To  follow  the  ridffe  as  far  as  the  Crazv  Pinnacle 
is  no  mean  feat;  indeed,  the  failing  daylight 
often  intervenes,  and  forces  the  climber  to  cut 
steps  down  to  the  Pig  Track  before  he  has  got 
so  far. 

Much  practice  can  be  had  in  step-cutting  and 
in  the  treatment  of  ice-covered  rocks,  as  well 
as  avalanchy  snow ;  a  visit  here  at  the  time  of 
year  '  when  the  slanting  sun  darts  his  rays  on 
unobeying  snows '  may  yield  sport  of  such 
excellent  quality  as  will  amply  atone  for  the 
shortness  of  the  days. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Dakyns  for  the 
following  note  upon  the  geology  of  the  ridge 
and  its  continuation  to  Snowdon : 

'East  of  Bwlch  Goch  is  Crib  Goch — a  mass 
of  compact  lava.  Prom  the  Bwlch  westward,  the 
ridge  is  composed  of  slates  of  the  calcareous 
felspathic  ashy  series  as  far  as  the  tower  which 
forms  the  southern  end  of  the  cliffs  which,  north- 
ward, terminate  in  Clogwyn  y  Person  and  the 
Parson's  Nose.  Here  we  come  again  upon  lava 
(overlying  the  calcareous  ashes),  which,  roughly 
speaking,  continues  along  the  ridge  of  Crib  y 
Ddysgl  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  We  then  come 
again  on  the  calcareous  ashes,  which  extend  to 
the  summit  of  Snowdon.  The  lavas  of  Crib  Goch 
and  of  Crib  y  Ddysgl  are  separate  parts  of  the 
same  bed,  once  continuous,  but  now  parted  by 
denudation.' 
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The  above  has  an  especial  interest  for  climbers. 
This  junction  of  the  ashes  and  lava  at  Bwlch  Goch 
extends  right  away  down  into  Cwm  Glas.  In 
misty  weather  the  line  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  red  scree  of  Crib  Goch  and  the  compact  under- 
lying grey  rocks  is  a  useful  guide  to  the  Bwlch. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

DINAS  MOT— THE   HILL  FORTRESS 

Snowdonia  is  replete  with  all  that  the  most 
diversely  graded  school  of  climbers  could  wish. 

Dinas  Mot  will  appeal  most  strongly  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  rock  climbs  pure  and 
simple,  without  the  usual  grind  to  reach  them. 
Although  one  cannot  quite  step  out  of  bed 
on  to  one's  climb,  this  delightful  place  is  only 
about  half  an  hour's  walk  from  Pen-y-pass,  and 
most  of  the  way  lies  down  hill. 

Dinas  Mot  is  the  spur  of  rock  which  termin- 
ates the  North  Ridge  of  Crib  Goch ;  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  landscape  which  generally  prompts 
a  word  of  passing  admiration  from  those  who 
drive  through  Llanberis  Pass. 

This  spur  is  much  higher  in  reality  than 
would  appear  from  the  Pass,  and  good  climbing 
can  l)e  found  on  either  side  of  it — that  facing 
Llanberis  containing  three  excellent  gullies. 

It  is  built  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  the 
Parson's  Nose,  but  the  actual  nose  of  Dinas  Mot 
is  much  steeper,  and  is  composed  of  rounded,  un- 
climbable  rock.     A  gully  runs  up  either  side  in 
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the  same  way  as  in  its  more  popular  prototype, 
but  they  do  not  converge  behind  and  form  a 
pinnacle.  Above  the  nose,  the  rocks  rise  very 
steeply;  and  although  this  analysis  would  seem 
to  leave  little  resemblance,  the  two  places  are 
really  very  much  alike  in  general  appearance. 

The  gully  running  up  the  Pen-y-pass  side  of 
the  nose  is  the  Eastern  Gully,  whilst  its  counter- 
part facing  Llanberis  is  known  as  the  Western 
Gully. 

An  easy-looking  rift  starts  near  the  foot  of 
the  Eastern  Gully.  After  facing  north  in  its 
lower  hundred  feet,  this  rift  turns  to  the  right 
and  faces  east  for  the  rest  of  its  course  to  the 
summit  of  Dinas  Mot.  The  upper  part  can  be 
well  seen  from  the  road  below  Pen-y-pass.  A 
party  of  us  climbed  it  on  April  20,  1905,  and  we 
were  so  struck  with  the  good  holds  which  it 
contains  that  we  named  it  the  Staircase  Gullv. 
One  of  the  steps  is  missing,  but  this  will  be  an 
argument  in  its  favour  with  climbers. 

On  the  Llanberis  side,  and  nearer  Cum  Glas 
than  the  Western,  is  the  Jammed  Boulder 
Gully,  and  a  few  feet  further  along  still  is  a 
winding,  deeply  cut  rift  to  which  we  gave  the 
name  of  the  Black  Cleft.  From  here,  the  crags 
contour  round  into  Cwm  Glas,  and,  although  they 
offer  scrambling  of  a  desultory  nature,  the  only 
clinib  worth v  of  notice  is  a  short,  clean-cut 
chimney    which    has    been    discovered     for     the 
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delectation   of    those    who    are    of    an    energetic 
nature. 

The  Staircase  and  Jammed  Boulder 
Gullies. — When  viewed  froni  its  foot  the  Staircase 
Gully  does  not  promise  much  sport,  and  this 
probably  accounts  for  its  having  been  left  alone 
for  so  lon°r. 

The  lowest  hundred  feet  are  easy,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  pitch  at  the  top  which  landed 
us  on  a  wide  grass  ledge.  Here  the  gully  takes  its 
turn  to  the  risrht,  but  a  continuation  of  its  lower 
portion  runs  upward  straight  ahead  for  a  short 
distance,  until  it  ends  on  the  face  of.  the  mountain 
below  the  North  Ridge  of  Crib  Goch.  We  re- 
jected this  as  being  too  short,  even  for  a  first 
day,  and  turned  to  consider  its  longer  neighbour. 

It  was  steep,  but  contained  good  holds  for  a 
short  distance  until  a  small  corner  was  reached. 
Immediately  above  was  the  missing  step — if  I 
may  be  pardoned  the  Irishism.  There  are  two 
ways  of  rectifying  the  omission.  One  is  to  give 
the  leader  a  shoulder ;  the  other  is  for  him  to 
climb  about  a  yard  to  the  right  and  traverse  back 
above  the  steep  part  to  the  gully  bed. 

Our  party  adopted  both  methods.  My  brother 
accepted  a  shoulder,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Field  and  I 
joined  him  about  twenty  feet  higher,  by  way  of  the 
traverse.  Although  short,  and  not  particularly 
difficult,  it  is  a  pretty  bit  of  climbing.  Im- 
mediately above  it  an  easy  grass  ledge,  for  those 
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who  wish  to  escape,  leads  to  the  left  to  the  top 
of  the  branch  gully. 

The  next  part  was  almost  vertical  and  we 
bore  the  grass  ledge  in  mind,  but  big  firm  steps 
disclosed  themselves,  and  robbed  it  of  difficulty 
when  we  came  to  close  quarters.  We  stepped 
gaily  upward  for  about  a  hundred  feet,  until  a 
small  jammed  stone  pitch  ended  the  staircase. 
Above  this  the  gully  widened  out,  and  easy  grass 
led  us  upward  past  an  ash-tree  to  its  summit, 
where  Ave  built  a  cairn. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  Mr.  R.  F.  Back  well  had 
told  us  of  the  gully  facing  Llanberis  and  of  the 
huge  stone  which  spans  it  about  half-way  up. 
'  As  large  as  a  hotel '  he  said  it  was  (he  must 
have  had  Pen-y-gwryd  in  mind),  and  in  consider- 
ing a  route  of  descent  his  quaint  description 
reminded  us  of  it.  We  decided  to  investigate, 
and  after  lunch  scrambled  down  past  the  fine 
cairn  at  its  summit  until  we  got  into  tin1  gully. 
The  rock  in  its  upper  stretch  is  somewhat  dis- 
integrated, but  with  care  we  soon  reached  the  top 
pitch.  It  was  of  the  cave  order,  about  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  afforded  a  fairlv  easv  descent 
on  its  left-hand  side  (looking  down).  Another 
pitch,  somewhat  similar  in  character,  succeeded 
this,  and  was  negotiated  in  the  same   way. 

Whilst  on  it  and  in  looking  down  for  the 
footholds,  I  saw  a  wide  grass  ledge  directly 
beneath.     It  looked  firm  and  solid,  except  for  a 
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small  hole  in  its  centre — a  hole  through  which 
I  could  see  the  rocks  far  below.  We  were 
evidently  just  above  the  big  jammed  boulder, 
and  hurried  down  until  we  could  peer  over  its 
edge  into  the  gully  beneath. 

Then  we  inspected  the  hole,  and  seeing  the 
scratches  of  boot-nails  on  its  edges,  I  persuaded 
my  brother  to  trust  himself  down  it.  The  hole 
was  just  wide  enough  to  allow  his  body  to  pass 
comfortably,  and  as  he  disappeared  through  it 
I  was  reminded  of  a  picture  which  I  had  seen 
in  the  days  when  rock-climbing  was  a  thing  of  my 
distant  future.  It  was  a  marvellous  production 
entitled  'Joseph  being  lowered  into  the  pit,'  but 
the  parallel  soon  ended,  for  Field  followed  and 
I  brought  up  the  rear.  The  holds  were  good,  but 
the  darkness  rendered  them  difficult  of  discern- 
ment. A  short  stay  in  the  dimness  accustomed 
one's  eyes  to  the  surroundings,  however,  and  I 
soon  joined  the  others  underneath  the  stone. 

We  admired  its  ample  proportions.  Fallen 
from  the  crags  above,  it  has  jammed  right  across 
the  gully  far  out,  and  throws  a  complete  shelter 
from  side  to  side.  It  is  worth  an  inspection  at 
close  quarters,  and  is  as  fine  an  object  of  its 
kind  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

After  a  steep  scramble  downward  for  about 
fifty  feet,  the  gradient  of  the  gully  eased  off,  and 
we  unroped  on  a  wide  grass  ledge  at  its  foot. 

From   here  we   saw  that  the  big  stone  could 
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be  climbed  up  its  right-hand  side,  but  the 
'  through  route '  is  the  more  picturesque  and 
romantic. 

This  gully  was  first  climbed  by  Mr.  J.  M.  A. 
Thomson  years  ago,  and,  by  reason  of  its  fine 
scenery  and  lack  of  excessive  difficulty,  has  been 
in  the  past  the  most  favoured  of  the  climbs  on 
Dinas  Mot. 

The  Black  Cleft. — A  few  feet  to  the  west 
of  the  Jammed  Boulder  Gully,  the  crags  become 
very  steep  and  reach  their  greatest  continuous 
height. 

The  erosive  action  of  water  on  a  deep  metallic 
vein  has  formed,  in  the  centre  of  the  cliff,  a 
black  winding  gully  which  is  so  well  defined 
as  to  be  unmistakable  from  below.  Its  winding 
appearance  renders  it  deceptive,  and  it  would 
seem  from  a  cursory  glance  that  it  ends  high 
up  in  the  vertical  face  of  the  cliff,  whereas  in 
reality  it  is  one  of  the  few  gullies  in  Snowdonia 
which  permit  of  no  divergence  when  once  the 
climber  is  fairly  embarked  on  its  ascent. 

It  comes  as  a  surprise  to  know  that  it  contains 
eight  pitches.  '  Impossible  ! '  exclaimed  a  friend ; 
'  it  hasn't  height  enough  for  so  many ! '  The 
pitches  are  there,  nevertheless,  and  one  of  them 
measures  nearly  fifty  feet.  They  fairly  bristle 
from  bottom  to  toil,  following  each  other  in 
such  quick  succession  that  there  is  not  a  slack 
moment.     One  has   no  sooner   finished  wrestling 
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with  one  than  another  challenges  attack,  and,  in 
•emerging  over  the  top  of  each,  the  climber's 
attention  is  riveted  by  what  is  ahead. 

At  Easter  1905,  the  gnlly  had  a  reputation 
for  rotten  rock,  which  was  in  a  great  measure 
undeserved ;  for  although  the  fifth  and  most 
difficult  pitch  is  somewhat  friable  on  its  right 
wall  and  in  its  trough,  the  rest  are  as  sound  as 
one  could  wish.  During  our  ascent  the  last  man 
sent  down  most  of  the  loose  rock,  and  it  is 
now,  in  fine  weather,  a  most  enjoyable  though 
exceptionally  severe  climb. 

The  first  three  pitches  are  of  the  Tryfaen 
order — short,  and  consisting  of  stones  jammed 
across  the  gully  from  wall  to  wall.  We  climbed 
them  up  the  left-hand  side  close  to  the  stones, 
and  were  soon  looking  up  the  narrow  cleft 
which  bends  away  to  the  right  above  the  third 
pitch. 

A  long  wedge  of  rock  has  become  fixed  in 
the  lower  portion,  and  a  crack  formed  by  its 
junction  with  the  left  wall  of  the  gully  gave  a 
good  scramble  to  the  large  screes  above.  Here 
was  a  good  breathing-place — the  sort  of  place 
in  which  one  would  like  to  sit  down  and  forget 
all  but  the  view.  Particularly  would  one's 
forgetfulness  include  the  pitch  ahead ;  but  it 
still  awaits  the  climber  at  the  end  of  his  spell 
of  oblivion,  and  has  to  be  faced. 

A   steep,    wide    chimney   starts    immediately, 
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but  overhangs  about  fifteen  feet  up.  Running 
down  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  overhang  is  a 
narrow  groove,  the  lowest  extremity  of  which  just 
extends  to  the  level  of  the  overhang.  The  step 
across  into  this  needs  care,  but  a  steady  second 
man  can  hold  the  leader's  foot  on  a  small  hold 
as  he  crosses  over.  Once  in  the  groove,  the  way 
lies  unmistakably  straight  ahead.  The  holds 
should  be  carefully  tested  before  advancing,  but 
with  care  they  will  be  found  adequate  until  a 
steep  bulge  is  encountered.  Here  the  back  should 
be  placed  against  the  right  wall,  whilst  the  feet 
find  support  on  the  small  holds  opposite,  and 
in  this  position  one  can  '  back  up '  over  this 
steep  portion.  The  climbing  is  difficult  for  twenty 
feet,  until  a  good  spike  of  rock  is  reached. 

We  held  our  third  man's  rope  round  this 
whilst  he  hastened  the  descent  of  several  loose 
masses  of  rock.  When  after  a  while  he  desisted, 
he  was  well  pleased  and  heated  by  the  effect 
of  his  gully  '  spring-clean.'  He  certainly  made 
a  great  change  in  its  appearance,  and  had  a 
most  beneficial  effect  during  the  short  time  he 
Mas  at  work  on  it. 

Here  the  gully  again  turned  to  the  right, 
and  became  deeply  cut  once  more.  The  steep, 
dark-coloured  rock  of  the  retaining  walls  narrowed 
above  our  heads  until,  high  up,  they  were  bridged 
by  a  small  stone  forming  the  crest  of  the  nexl 
pitch. 
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In  effecting  its  ascent,  we  had  recourse  to 
two  small  ledges  on  the  smooth  right  wall.  These 
were  placed  apart  about  the  distance  of  a  man's 
reach ;  but  in  getting  the  feet  on  the  upper  ledge 
the  gully  wall  behind  could  be  used  against  which 
to  steady.  From  here  the  stone  at  the  top  of 
the  pitch  was  within  reach ;  its  outer  edge 
presented  a  sharp  handhold  that  was  useful  in 
landing. 

Two  more  pitches  rose  ahead,  and  were  passed 
on  the  right-hand  side ;  but  although  always 
interesting,  they  possessed  no  very  distinctive 
features. 

Above  these,  we  were  confronted  by  an  alarming 
obstacle. 

A  sheep  had  jumped  or  fallen  down  into  this 
part  of  the  gully,  and  became  wildly  excited  at 
our  ajmearance,  threatening  to  end  its  own  and 
our  existence  by  jumping  down  on  us.  By  careful 
and  diplomatic  progress,  my  brother  got  to  the 
sky  line  above,  where  he  held  our  rope  whilst 
we  endeavoured  to  extricate  the  unfortunate. 

After  considerable  trouble  we  intercepted  its 
course  down  the  gully,  and  our  third  man  drove 
it  gently  to  a  small  rock  recess  at  the  upper  end 
of  this  portion. 

Now  a  sheep  in  a  general  way  is  harmless 
enough,  but  this  particular  one  stood  well  above 
us.  Moreover,  it  had  horns,  and  was  in  such  an 
excited  state  that  a  determined  rush  on  its  part 
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might  have  taken  us  all  three  down  the  gully. 
My  companion  bore  this  in  mind,  and  advanced 
slowly,  with  the  idea  of  grabbing  it  suddenly. 
He  spoke  soothingly  to  it — '  Ba-a  ;  good  sheep  ; 
stand  still,'  and  so  on — gathering  courage  as  he 
went,  until  he  was  within  an  arm's  length,  when 
it  pawed  the  ground  and  suddenly  charged. 
He  very  wisely  dodged,  and  it  flew  past  him. 
By  the  time  it  reached  me  its  spring  was  spent, 
and  it  was  just  rolling  over  the  edge  of  the 
pitch  when  I  buried  my  hand  in  its  woolly  flank 
and  jerked  it  on  to  its  back.  After  a  short 
struggle,  we  proceeded  to  prepare  it  for  its  first 
lesson  in  mountaineering.  It  was  no  believer  in 
the  use  of  a  rope,  and  by  its  frantic  plunges 
evidenced  a  spirit  that  was  anything  but  in 
keeping  with  sound  mountaineering  principles. 

Another  party  had  by  this  time  put  in  an 
appearance  above,  and  a  well-known  cleric,  with 
characteristic  kindness,  lent  a  hand  and  hauled 
the  unwilling  quadruped  up  to  safety.  Once  on 
level  ground,  the  cleric  let  it  loose,  but  retained 
his  hold  on  the  rope.  The  sheep  immediately 
galloped  round  him  in  circles,  upsetting  him, 
entangling  his  legs  and  scattering  his  party,  and 
finally  nearly  succeeded  in  making  its  way  over 
the  cliff  with  him  in  tow.  A  friend  got  him 
by  the  leg,  however,  and  saved  the  situation. 
After  which  they  untied  the  rope,  and  the  sheep 
trotted  off  across  the  fell-side  in  a  state  of  high 
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indignation,  quite  unmixed  with  gratitude  to  us 
for  having  saved  its  life. 

Gratitude  is  evidently  not  as  well  developed 
in  modern  sheep  as  it  was  in  a  certain  ancient 
lion. 

A  small  cairn  marks  the  top  of  the  climb, 
but  its  builder  has  left  no  record  of  his  ascent 
of  the  gully. 

The  Eastern  and  Western  Gullies  and  the 
Buttress  above  them. — The  gullies  running  up 
either  side  of  the  Nose  of  Dinas  Mot  are  short, 
and,  in  themselves,  somewhat  unsatisfactory. 

That  facing  east  is  almost  filled  with  steep 
grass,  which  is  broken  about  half-way  up  by 
a  wall  of  rock  surmounted  by  a  slab.  The 
slab  is  awkward  to  reach  and  difficult  to  cross. 
Small  holds  lead  upward  to  its  left-hand  side, 
where  a  way  can  be  forced  up  a  grassy  corner 
to  a  short,  easy  pitch.  Above  this  are  forty  feet 
of  difficult  and  dangerous  climbing,  over  loose 
grass  and  rotten  rock.  The  place  is  not  to  be 
recommended. 

Its  neighbour  on  the  west  side  is  very  different 
in  character,  and  affords  a  good  climb  over  sound 
rock  till  it  gives  out  on  a  wide  grass  ledge  at 
the  top  of  the  Nose. 

An  overhanging  crack  at  its  foot  is  the  obvious 
way  up  it,  but,  like  many  obvious  things,  it  soon 
lands  one  in  difficulties.  A  better  way  can  be 
found  by  going  a  few  feet  to  the  west  to  where 
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a  vulnerable  point  offers  itself.  A  short  ascent 
over  rounded,  bulging  rock  suggests  a  traverse 
back  to  the  left,  which  brings  one  to  the  top 
of  the  crack,  and  immediately  below  a  rectan- 
gular trough.  This  is  much  like  that  on  the 
other  side,  except  that  its  floor  is  composed  of 
good  sound  rock,  traversed  by  oblique  and 
horizontal  cracks.  This  trough  continues  up- 
ward for  200  feet  to  the  wide  grass  ledge  at 
the  top  of  the  Nose,  where  stands  a  cairn 
built  in  1899  by  Messrs.  J.  M.  A.  Thomson  and 
R.  Williams. 

The  best  continuation  of  the  climb  from  here 
is  by  way  of  the  buttress  immediately  above. 

I  am  indebted  for  the  following  account  of 
it  to  Mr.  P.  Thompson,  of  Cardiff,  who,  with 
Mr.  C.  G.  Brown,  made  its  first  ascent  in  April, 
1901 : 

'  Above  the  Nose,  the  buttress  rises  250  feet, 
and  looks  quite  sheer  when  seen  in  profile  from 
down  the  Llanberis  Pass.  A  gully  bisects  it,  but 
for  fifty  feet  this  is  quite  impracticable. 

'  "We  started  up  a  rib  of  rock  Avhich  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  grass  platform.  As  soon 
as  this  became  difficult,  we  effected  a  short  traverse 
to  the  right,  over  steep  grass.  Ten  feet  higher 
an  easy  ledge  wound  westward,  but  threatened 
to  lead  us  away  from  the  ridge.  Instead  of 
following  this,  we  crossed  a  steep  slab  on  our 
left,   which  brought  us  to  its  crest.     From  this 
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point  the  route  was  unmistakable,  as  advance 
was  only  possible  in  one  direction — directly  up- 
wards— until,  by  inclining  to  the  left,  a  slab  with 
excellent  holds  took  us  to  within  easy  distance 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  gully  which  bisects  the 
buttress. 

'We  were  now  a  short  distance  below  the 
pitch  at  its  top,  which  can  be  well  seen  from 
Pont  y  Gromlech.  Above  this  the  climbing 
ended,  after  one  and  a  half  hours  from  the  top 
of  the  Nose.  The  rocks  are  sound,  but  treacherous 
grass  is  much  in  evidence,  and  renders  necessary 
the  good  handholds  which  are  a  feature  of  the 
climb.  There  are  no  long  runs  out  for  the  leader, 
and  good  hitches  can  be  found  for  his  rope.' 

Another  climb  has  been  made  on  the  rocks 
above  the  Nose,  which  is  to  the  west  of,  and 
at  a  lower  level  than,  the  route  above  described ; 
but  it  leads  over  very  steep  grass  for  the  greater 
part,  and  is  generally  of  a  somewhat  unpleasant 
and  dangerous  nature. 

The  ascent  of  the  Nose  direct  from  its  foot 
has  never  been  made. 

One  of  our  best  rock-climbers  got  about 
seventy  feet  up  the  shallow  trough  in  its  centre ; 
but  '  was  glad  to  find  a  belaying-pin  around 
which  to  tie  the  rope  in  descending.'  He  went 
on  to  say  that  '  that  seventy  feet  was  one  of  the 
hardest  bits  of  climbing  he  had  ever  done.'  It 
certainly  looks  hopeless,  and  future  parties  would, 
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I  am  sure,  be  well  advised  to  refrain  from  making 
history  on  it. 

Dinas  Mot  Pinnacle. — About  a  stone's  throw 
from  the  foot  of  the. Nose,  and  in  a  straight  line 
with  Pont  y  Gromlech,  is  a  pinnacle  of  rock 
about  twenty  feet  in  height,  measured  from  the 
neck  where  it  ab<-ts  on  the  mountain. 

In  returning  from  Cwm  Glas  one  evening, 
we  came  upon  it  quite  unexpectedly,  and  were 
astonished  that  such  a  fine  object  should  have 
escaped  the  general  attention  of  climbers. 

We  scrambled  to  the  top  of  the  rocks  which 
stand  behind  and  above  it,  until  we  had  a  good 
view  of  its  short  side.  No  cairn  stood  on  its 
summit ;  boot-nail  scratches — very  few  in  number 
— ceased  at  a  height  of  about  ten  feet,  and  it 
dawned  on  us  that  here  was  a  '  virgin  peak.'  We 
could  see  that  the  top  part  bent  towards  us  in 
an  overhanging  cornice  of  rock.  Just  below  this 
was  a  narrow  rounded  ledge ;  but  the  cornice 
above  was  so  devoid  of  hold  that  it  looked  as  if 
our  '  find  '  would  prove  inaccessible.  We  walked 
around  it,  but  failed  to  perceive  any  hopeful  route 
to  its  summit,  and  then  went  home  to  dinner. 

Next  day  found  a  large  party  of  us  en  route, 
bent  on  its  conquest.  For  this  purpose,  a  specially 
light  rope  formed  an  important  item  in  our 
climbing  kit. 

Arrived  on  the  rocks  above  the  pinnacle,  we 
sjicnt  about  half   an   hour    in  trying    to    project 
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a  stone,  tied  to  the  end  of  the  light  rope,  over 
it  and  down  its  outside.  The  stones  were  apt  to 
slip  off  the  rope-end  unexpectedly,  and  this 
was  possibly  a  more  dangerous  i^roceeding  than 
climbing  the  pinnacle  direct ;  but  for  once  in  a 
way  the  leader,  who  was  also  the  thrower,  was 
the  member  of  our  party  who  ran  the  least  risk. 
He  insisted  on  his  '  engineering '  performance, 
and,  after  much  abuse  from  the  others,  he  finally 
got  the  stone  well  over ;  it  carried  the  rope  down- 
ward to  where  we  could  tie  it  to  a  rock  on  the 
low  side  of  the  pinnacle. 

The  free  end  was  then  allowed  to  dangle 
down  into  the  gap  behind — an  invitation  to  our 
gymnast.  Wakefield  availed  himself  of  this, 
and  was  soon  on  the  top,  where  my  brother 
joined  him. 

The  photographic  section  now  took  up  a 
comfortable  position  to  the  east,  and  worked  their 
will  on  the  hapless  wight  who  essayed  to  follow. 
His  posture  was  orthodox — after  the  photographer's 
heart — but  somewhat  unstable.  The  dark  rock 
necessitated  a  lengthy  exposure,  and  when  it  was 
but  half  completed  the  '  sitter '  slipped  off  his 
holds  on  to  the  rope.  Wakefield  pulled  him 
kicking  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  where  my 
brother  got  him  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and 
landed  him  amid  the  delighted  shrieks  of  all 
the  onlookers  but  the  photographer,  whose  plate 
was  hopelessly  ruined. 
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It  is  a  fine  place  at  which  to  spend  the  latter 
half  of  a  wet  clay. 

Since  the  ascent  described  above,  it  has  been 
led  up  in  orthodox  manner  ;  but  the  top  overhang1 
is  so  very  awkward  that  most  people  will  be 
content  to  regard  its  ascent  in  the  light  of  a 
gymnastic  joke,  and  lasso  it  with  a  rope  before 
coming  to  close  quarters.  Below  it  on  the 
Pen-y-pass  side  is  a  huge  natural  cave,  capable 
of  accommodating  fifty  people. 

It  is  well  worth  a  visit. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

CLOGWYN    Y  PERSON,   CLOGWYN  DU'R-ARDDU,  AND 
A    FEW  REMAINING   CLIMBS 

Clogwyn  y  Person  (the  Parson's  Cliff)  and 
the  Parson's  Nose. — In  these  days,  when  so 
many  people  are  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
mountains,  and  when  climbers,  for  the  sake  of 
location  and  convenience,  have  christened  their 
climbs  with  what  they  consider  appropriate  names, 
a  certain  small  section  of  the  older  school  rise  up 
in  their  wrath  and  denounce  such  irreverence. 
They  live  in  a  veritable  glass-house,  however,  and 
such  conduct  ill  becomes  the  men  who,  if  they 
have  not  perpetrated,  at  all  events  have  perpetu- 
ated, the  pseudonym  of  the  beautiful  spur  of  rock 
which  springs  out  and  downward  into  Cwm  Glas 
from  Crib  y  Ddysgl. 

Personally,  I  find  no  fault  with  the  name. 
The  Nose  by  any  other  name  would — be  just  as 
fine  an  object.  It  is  as  good  as  any  other  by 
which  to  locate  this  particular  climb,  and  when 
on  the  spot  one  has  other  things  to  think  of  than 
its  undignified  ajypellation.  How  it  came  to  be 
so  called  is,  as  Jeames  Yellowjnush  puts  it,  *  rop 
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in  mistry,'  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  so,  for  the 
particular  cleric  whose  nose  it  is  called  after 
would  be  difficult  to  trace.  We  have  little  to 
identify  him  by,  but  he  cannot  have  been  par- 
ticularly prepossessing  in  appearance,  and  must 
have  been  of  a  miserly  nature  if  his  nasal  appen- 
dage resembled  the  Nose  in  Cwm  Glas,  for  it 
is  decidedly  long  and  aquiline,  with  the  hooked 
point  that  physiognomists  ascribe  to  people  of  a 
saving  disposition.  Its  name  is  possibly  the 
outcome  of  the  pretty  wit  of  some  early  explorer 
who  resented  the  loveliest  places  amongst  the 
mountains  being  called  after  the  Evil  One ; 
possibly  as  a  set-off  against  the  Devil's  Kitchen 
or  Hell  Gate.  However  this  may  be,  its  name 
has  no  doubt  something  to  do  with  its  popularity, 
although  this  is  fully  deserved  on  its  intrinsic 
merits  as  a  climb. 

It  can  be  reached  from  Pen-y-pass  in  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  by  leaving  the  road  near  the 
hotel,  skirting  along  the  side  of  Crib  Goch  and 
over  that  part  of  its  northern  spur  called  Dinas 
Mot,  until  Cwm  Glas  comes  well  into  sight. 
The  Caviii  looks  particularly  line  from  here,  and, 
seen  about  noon  on  a  hazy  day,  well  lives  up  to 
the  interpretation  of  its  name — the  Blue  Hollow. 
Huge  glaciated  rocks,  scratched  and  striated, 
run  downward  in  Ion":  undulating  curves  towards 
Llanberis  Pass.  Across,  and  bounding  it  on  the 
west,  is   the   precipice  of   Cyrn    Las;    while   the 
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serrated  ridge  of  Crib  y  Ddysgl,  looming  ahead  at 
the  top  of  the  Cwm,  throws  out  a  spur  which  in 
the  noon-day  haze  looks  almost  like  a  black  hole 
in  its  front.     This  is  the  Parson's  Nose. 

To  reach  it,  a  descent  must  be  made  into  the 
Cwm  until  an  easy  way  is  found  upward,  whence 
a  good  grind  lands  one  at  Llyn  Glas,  the  small 
lake  just  below  its  foot.  An  easier  and  slightly 
quicker  way  is  to  follow  the  main  road  to  Pont  y 
Gromlech,  and  then  contour  around  into  Cwm  Glas. 

Yet  another  route  is  to  take  the  Pig  Track  for 
about  twenty  minutes  till  some  sheep-folds  are 
reached ;  a  slightly  rising  course  can  then  be 
taken  along  the  flank  of  Crib  Goch,  and  across  its 
north  ridge  into  Upper  Cwm  Glas.  Feeling  runs 
high  as  to  which  route  is  best;  a  practical  test 
by  three  parties  gave  the  last  as  the  quickest,  but 
those  below  accused  the  winners  of  running,  and 
so  disqualified  them. 

The  Parson's  Nose  is  about  150  feet  in 
height,  and  culminates  in  a  pinnacle  caused  by 
two  gullies  running  up  either  side,  which  converge 
behind  it.  Above  this  rises  Clogwyn  y  Person — the 
Parson's  Cliff — which  continues  steeply  upward, 
very  steeply  in  two  places,  until  it  gives  out  on  the 
ridge  of  y  Ddysgl,  slightly  to  the  east,  and  about 
200  feet  below  the  top  of  Carnedd  Ugain. 

The  nature  of  the  rock  throughout  is  first-rate 
from  a  climber's  point  of  view- — indeed,  it  affords 
such  excellent  holding  that  the  difficulty  is  very 
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often  in  letting  go.  It  is  rough  and  tenacious, 
recalling  the  gabbro  of  Skye ;  clean  and  firm, 
giving  adequate  support  on  the  vertical  Nose. 
Bare,  unbroken  precipice,  as  seen  from  below, 
resolves  itself,  on  closer  inspection,  into  good 
ledges  with  narrow  vertical  rifts  behind,  which 
permit  of  the  fingers  and  sometimes  the  whole 
hand  being  thrust  into  them.  The  middle  portion, 
about  sixty  feet  in  height,  is  much  exposed ;  with 
a  strong  wind  blowing — a  common  thing  here — 
the  good  holds  are  found  very  comforting. 

One  of  my  earliest  visits  to  it  was  on  a  cold 
windy  day  ;  and  although  it  caused  us  to  finish 
our  climb  at  the  cleft  behind  the  Nose  and 
descend  the  Western  Gully,  it  afforded  us  a 
good  opportunity  of  fitly  rewarding  a  somewhat 
shabby  trick  one  of  our  party  played  us.  He 
resides  abroad  now,  and  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  he  will  read  this  record  of  his  performance, 
so  there  can  be  little  harm  in  recounting  it. 

His  friends  had  departed,  and,  as  he  was  left 
without  a  companion,  we  asked  him  to  join  us 
on  a  visit  to  the  Parson's  Nose. 

When  about  a  mile  from  Pen-y-ffwrvd,  he 
asserted  his  personality  by  asking  me  to  go  back 
for  his  whisky  which  he  had  forgotten.  lie 
refused  to  carry  the  camera  while  I  returned, 
so  his  request  was  not  acceded  to,  but  to  humour 
him  we  offered  to  share  our  beverage. 

In  those  days  we  were  partial  to  Kola  Tonic, 
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and  we  let  him  taste  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
act  as  a  substitute  for  the  whisky. 

'  Humph  ! '  as  he  smacked  his  lips,  '  it's  poor 
stuff,  but  it'll  have  to  do,'  and  he  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  accompanied  by  our  misgivings. 

It  was  a  dry  day  and  we  sat  at  the  foot  of 
the  Nose,  intent  upon  quenching  our  thirst  from 
the  bottle  of  Tonic.  Our  friend  produced  it  when 
requested,  but  it  was  empty  ! 

'  Sorry,'  said  he,  '  but  I  got  so  thirsty  lower 
down  that  I  couldn't  help  myself.'  But  he  had 
helped  himself,  and  we  inwardly  vowed  revenge. 
My  brother  led  him  about  half-way  up  the  Nose, 
in  the  high  wind,  whilst  I  stayed  below  to 
photograph.  Suddenly,  it  was  found  that  I  could 
not  manage  alone,  so  my  brother  left  our  thirsty 
friend  tied  to  a  spike  of  rock,  in  perfect  safety,  but 
quite  unable  to  get  down  by  himself.  Then  we 
found  that  our  plates  needed  changing,  an  opera- 
tion that  necessitates  a  quiet,  sheltered  corner. 

It  took  ten  minutes  to  do  this  and  five 
minutes  more  to  bring  home  to  our  bibulous 
friend  the  error  of  his  ways. 

Every  now  and  then  came  his  voice,  borne 
round  to  us  on  a  piercingly  cold  wind,  '  How 
long  w  ill  you  be  ?  '  '  It's  frightfully  cold  up 
here. '     '  Abraham  !  come  and  bring  me  down  ! ' 

'  He'd  better  call  on  Bacchus  and  not 
Abraham,'  we  chuckled ;  '  he  can't  be  cold  with 
all  that  Tonic  inside  him.' 
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When  we  thought  the  punishment  was  ahout 
in  proportion  to  the  crime,  Ave  emerged  and  took 
the  photo — finally  releasing  the  prisoner,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  rotations  and  our  apologies,  was 
very  blue  and  cold.  And  no  wonder,  for  the 
wind  was  in  great  force  and  caused  us,  during 
its  hlasts,  to  lie  flat  against  the  rock  and  hold 
on.  Our  friend  was  very  sulky ;  and  when  next 
day  we  asked  him  to  come  and  he  photographed 
on  Tryfaen,  our  invitation  met  witli  a  brusque  re- 
fusal. Our  Tonic  realized  its  proper  end,  however, 
and  this  made  up  for  the  loss  of  his  company. 

But  it  is  time  we  took  the  Parson's  Nose 
seriouslv. 

The  route  straight  up  the  outside  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  occupy  a  full  day,  and  the  usual 
thing  is  to  include  the  tAvo  gullies  Avhich  con- 
verge behind  the  Nose. 

A  large  party  of  us  foregathered  at  its  foot 
and  arranged  for  one  section  to  climb  the  Western 
Gully  Avhile  the  other  took  the  Eastern ;  each 
would  descend  by  the  gully  the  other  had  just 
climbed.  To  those  Avho  decide  to  do  similarly,  I 
would  advise  as  many  as  possible  to  climb  the 
Western  Gully,  as  they  will  reach  the  cleft  before 
the  others,  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  send  down 
a  few  stones  to  keep  alive  those  below  in  the 
Eastern  (Jnllv.  My  partv  chose  the  Latter,  and 
after  scrambling  around  the  left-hand  side  of  tin1 
first    small    pitch,    found    itself    confronted    by   a 
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short  chimney,  blocked  at  the  top  by  some  fallen 
boulders.  A  small  hole  suggested  a  '  through 
route '  and  we  carefully  selected  our  slimmest 
member  for  its  investigation.  He  '  backed  up  ' 
until  his  head  could  barely  reach  the  hole,  and 
then  requested  me  to  give  him  a  shove.  I 
straightway  obliged  him,  but  he  found  the  hole 
too  small  and  the  rocks  harder  than  his  head,  and 
quickly  asked  me  to  desist.  I  obliged  him  again 
— more  promptly  than  he  had  anticipated,  for  he 
had  been  so  concerned  about  the  skin  on  his  head 
that  he  omitted  to  allovvr  for  my  support  being 
withdrawn,  and  came  down  with  a  rush  on  to  my 
back.  He  was  expected,  however ;  and  after 
carefully  depositing  him  in  the  gully  bed,  we 
despatched  him  up  the  left-hand  wall  of  the 
pitch.  The  holds  are  somewhat  small  near  the 
top,  and  he  was  just  emerging  into  its  upper 
part,  when  a  shower  of  small  stones  heralded  a 
cheery  face  which  peeped  over  the  crest  of  the 
pitch  above  and  wished  to  know  if  its  owner 
could  help  us.  It  was  the  leader  of  the  Western 
Gully  detachment ;  they  continued  to  send  down 
reminders  of  their  proximity  until  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  next  pitch.  This  is  about  fifteen  feet 
in  height,  and  of  the  same  nature  as  the  one  we 
had  just  passed — sufficiently  difficult  to  be  inter- 
esting. Then  a  scramble  up  the  screes  to  the  cleft 
united  our  parties,  and  our  leader  expatiated 
somewhat  on  the  evils  of  sending  down  loose  stones. 
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After  admiring  the  enormous  cliockstone  that 
dominates  the  junction  of  the  gullies,  we  passed 
behind  it  (it  is  easy  to  descend  over  its  outer  edge 
also)  and,  after  some  scrambling  over  crumbly 
rock,  emerged  on  the  screes  at  the  foot  of  the 
Western  Grullv.  Lunch  awaited  us  around  the 
corner ;  we  hurried  to  the  foot  of  the  Nose 
and  were  well  under  way  before  the  others 
joined  us. 

The  Eastern  Gullv  is  much  the  better  climb. 

The  Nose  possesses  quite  a  wide  '  bridge  '  and 
it  has  been  climbed  in  many  directions.  Probably 
the  route  up  its  eastern  extremity,  first  climbed 
by  Mr.  E.  A.  Baker's  party,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  but  the  usual  way  straight  up  the 
outside  provides  excellent  sport,  and  we  selected 
this. 

The  angle  of  the  lower  thirty  feet  is  quite 
moderate,  but  at  this  height  the  rock  becomes 
almost  vertical.  A  short  distance  higher,  the 
scratches  of  previous  parties  led  away  to  the  right, 
and  our  first  instalment  took  this  route.  Straight 
above,  the  rocks  were  what  the  Scottish  moun- 
taineers call  A.  P.  (absolutely  perpendicular),  but 
their  peculiar  formation  allowed  us  to  ascend  them 
without  deviation — a  most  exhilarating  stretch  of 
climbing.  Indeed,  on  a  misty  day,  the  feeling  of 
height  and  the  lack  of  vegetation  on  the  rocks 
make  small  call  on  the  imagination  for  one  to 
fancy  one's    self   in    Switzerland,   traversing   one 
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of  the  fine  slabs  on  the  upper  ridge  of  the  Aiguille 
du  Moine.  The  illusion  is  soon  dispelled,  however, 
for  all  too  soon  is  reached  the  cairn  on  the  top  of 
the  Nose. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  descend  into  the  cleft. 
The  rocks  on  the  far  side  are  near  enough  to  he 
taken  with  a  stride ;  a  big  stride  indeed,  and  one 
which  demands  a  little  nerve  to  put  into  execution. 
We  enjoyed  seeing  some  of  our  party  hanging 
to  the  Nose,  not  daring  to  venture.  We  told 
them  to  step  out  boldly.  Resolution  lit  up  their 
features.  They  drew  themselves  together,  much 
as  a  diving  novice  does,  and  then  irresolution 
intervened  and  with  a  gasp  they  declined  to  drop 
across.  A  jerk  with  the  rope  helped  them  to 
make  up  their  minds,  and,  involuntarily,  they  one 
by  one  found  themselves  across  and  wondering 
what  they  had  dallied  over. 

The  rocks  of  the  ujmer  ridge  are  very  firm 
and  rough,  and  offer  many  routes  to  the  summit. 
Chimneys,  cracks,  and  aretes  are  strewn  extrava- 
gantly on  all  sides,  and  can  be  selected  to  suit 
the  individual  taste  and  fitness  of  the  party.  Two 
huge  steps  in  the  ridge  necessitate  climbing 
which  can  be  made  fairly  easy  by  keeping  to 
their  west  side.  The  usual  route  leads  straight 
up  them  and  can  be  traced  by  the  marks  of 
previous  climbers  on  the  rocks.  Above  these 
steps,  the  ridge  is  well  broken  up  and  the  slope 
becomes   easier  until  the  climber  can  look   over 
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into  Owm  Dyli.     A  walk  along  Crib  y  Ddysgl  and 
Cril)  Goch  suffices  to  fill  in  a  very  pleasant  day. 

The  first  ascent  of  the  Parson's  Nose  was 
probably  made  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Stocker.  The 
date  is  somewhat  uncertain,  and  will,  unfortunately, 
never  be  known.  This  is  another  of  the  debts 
we  owe  to  the  Boer  War,  for  when  the  Boers  first 
invaded  Natal  they  took  advantage  of  Mr. 
Stocker's  temporary  absence  from  home  to  break 
into  his  house  and  destroy  most  of  his  papers, 
including  many  of  his  notes  on  the  early  climbing 
in  Snowdonia.  'As  near  as  I  can  remember,' 
says  he,  '  I  first  climbed  the  Parson's  Nose  up 
the  outside  in  1884.' 

The  gullies  had  often  been  ascended  prior  to 
this  date.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  who 
first  climbed  them,  but  as  long  since  as  1879 
Mr.  R.  Pendleburv,  of  Senior  Wrangler  fame, 
'  chose  them  as  a  route  from  Cril)  Goch  to  Clogwyn 
Du'r-arddu.' 

Running  from  the  foot  of  the  Western  Gully 
towards  Crib  v  Ddysgl,  along  the  base  of  the  fine 
crags  which  dip  westward  from  the  crest  of 
Clogwyn  y  Person,  is  a  wide  terrace  It  is 
noticeable  for  three  things  :  the  striation  and 
weathering  of  the  adjacent  rocks ;  the  grand 
detail  views  to  be  obtained  from  it  ;  and  because 
of  a  huge  fallen  slab  which  protrudes  upon  it 
from  the  impending  cliffs.  'The  Parson's 
Progress '  has  been  suggested   as  a  fitting  name, 
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and,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  it  might  be 
adopted. 

The  fallen  slab  is  about  a  hundred  yards  along 
the  Progress  from  the  Western  Gully  and  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  very  enjoyable  climb.  A  man 
can  squeeze  through  the  opening  between  it  and 
the  '  live '  rock,  and  after  so  doing  finds  himself 
at  the  entrance  of  a  small  amphitheatre  in  the 
crags.  Several  cracks  in  its  walls  invite  a  trial  of 
their  merits.  The  top  of  the  slab  points  straight 
into  one  that  suggests  itself  as  a  worthy  rival  of 
the  famous  crack  of  Kern  Knotts.  It  looks  very 
stiff.  An  easier  route  is  by  way  of  the  crack  in 
the  left  corner  of  the  amphitheatre.  This  takes 
one,  after  about  sixty  feet  of  good  work,  to  the 
foot  of  another  crack,  above  Avhich  the  routes 
can  be  varied  to  the  summit  ridge  of  Clogwyn 
y  Person. 

By  following  the  Progress  for  about  another 
hundred  yards,  a  large  cave  is  reached.  A  crack 
leading  out  of  this  looks  feasible  and  will  probably 
well  repay  the  party  who  decide  to  spend  a  little 
time  on  its  investigation  ;  the  rock  is  excellent 
and  singularly  free  from  vegetation. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  several  short 
climbs  of  great  merit  will  be  accomplished  here- 
abouts in  the  near  future,  and  it  behoves  those 
who  '  find  delight  in  first  ascents '  to  lose  no 
time  in  paying  these  crags  a  visit. 

Clogwyn     Du'r-arddu. — Running   westward 
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from  a  point  about  midway  between  Snowdon 
and  Carnedd  Ugain  is  a  long,  massive  ridge. 
On  the  south  it  slants  gently  down  into  Cwm 
Clogwyn,  of  which  it  forms  a  boundary;  on  its 
north  side  it  falls  away,  in  places  almost  sheer, 
into  Cwm  Brwynog.  In  a  small  rocky  basin 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  part  nestles  Llyn 
Du'r-arddu ;  the  steep  cliff  above  this  is  Clogwyn 
Du'r-arddu,  one  of  the  barest  and  most  abrupt  of 
all  the  Snowdonian  rock  faces. 

To  those  who  ascend  Snowdon  from  Llanberis, 
it  is  an  object  of  great  interest  and  grandeur ; 
seen  from  the  path  or  railway  near  Clogwyn 
Station,  the  small  Llyn  takes  on,  in  certain 
lights,  the  hue  of  the  impending  crags  and  its 
waters  look  like  a  pool  of  ink.  The  path  from 
Snowdon  Ranger  passes  along  the  summit  of 
Clogwyn  Du'r-arddu,  so  it  is  a  familiar  object  to 
all  who  ascend  Snowdon  from  this  side.  From 
the  climbing  centre  of  Pen-y-j)ass  it  is  some- 
what remote,  and  in  the  ascent  of  Snowdon  from 
Cwm  Dyli  is  barely  seen. 

Tin;  best  route  from  Pen-y-pass  is  to  follow 
the  Pig  Track  for  about  twenty  minutes,  contour 
along  the  side  of  Crib  Goch  into  Upper  Cwm 
Glas,  thence  past  Llyn  Glas  and  above  Cyrn 
Las  until,  when  one  reaches  the  North  Ridge 
of  Snowdon,  an  easy  descent  leads  to  the  foot 
of  the  Clogwyn,  after  being  under  way  for  about 
two  and  a  half  hours. 
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We  took  this  route  in  a  thick  mist,  early 
one  May  morning,  steering  almost  entirely  by 
map  and  compass. 

Clogwyn  Du'r-arddu  was  quite  unknown  to 
us,  and  when  we  got  to  the  shore  of  the  Llyn 
we  had  perforce  to  wait  while  the  mist  lifted, 
in  order  to  gain  some  idea  of  its  topography. 
Two  hours  in  the  cold  and  danip  convinced  us 
that  the  Clogwyn  was  not  to  be  wooed  that 
day ;  we  were  just  preparing  to  depart  when  a 
small  break  in  the  cloud  revealed,  apparently 
straight  above  our  heads,  a  short  stretch  of  black, 
unbroken  precipice.  The  rift  widened  and  in  a 
short  time  the  mist  rolled  aside  altogether, 
leaving  Clogwyn  Du'r-arddu  stern  and  imposing, 
as  though  it  had  been  suddenly  created  or  were  a 
noiseless,  mirage-like  phantom  of  the  imagination. 
It  was  a  wonderful  introduction  and  we  hoped  that 
it  augured  good  things  in  the  way  of  climbing. 
After  familiarizing  ourselves  with  the  salient 
features  of  the  cliff,  we  scrambled  up  to  its  foot. 

Clogwyn  Du'r-arddu  consists,  roughly  speaking, 
of  two  separate  cliffs.  The  Western  or  right- 
hand  one  has  two  oblique  terraces  which  trend 
upward  in  opposite  directions,  from  a  point  near 
its  foot.  The  Eastern  cliff  is  a  huge  pyramid 
of  rock  bounded  by  an  open  gully — the  East 
Gully — on  the  left,  and  by  the  eastern  of  the 
two  terraces,  above  mentioned,  on  the  right. 

Many   cracks    and   rifts   in   the  face   of   both 
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cliffs  seemed  to  promise  good  sport,  but  an 
attempt  to  climb  the  most  likely  on  each,  brought 
home  to  us  the  fact  that  the  angle  of  the  rocks 
was  extremely  steep.  We  were  familiar  with  a 
saying  concerning  the  climbing  here  that  '  the 
easy  places  are  too  easy  and  the  difficult  places 
are  impossible,'  and  inclined  to  agree  with  it. 
We  decided  to  explore  the  right-hand  terrace. 
After  passing  a  small  care,  containing  water,  a 
wet  corner  in  the  rocks  was  reached.  We  added 
a  few  stones  to  the  cairn  at  its  foot  and  '  backed 
up '  the  corner  on  to  the  Western  Terrace. 

It  afforded  easy  scrambling,  with  one  bit  of 
genuine  climbing,  until  it  deposited  us  at  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  after  taking  us  through  some  magnifi- 
cent rock  scenery. 

We  then  retraced  our  steps  to  its  foot,  with 
designs  on  the  Eastern  Terrace.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  attain  this  from  a  point  some  distance 
eastward  of  its  lower  extremity.* 

After  scrambling  upward  over  broken  rocks 
for  five  minutes  a  fine  chockstone  pitch  was 
disclosed.  An  easy  way  of  obviating  this  lay  up 
to  the  right,  but  the  climb  up  its  left-hand  side 
was  not  to  be  discarded  lightly.  We  took  it, 
and  by  then  bearing  away  to  the  right,  soon 
attained    the    broad    terrace.       Its   junction    with 

*  A  reference  to  the  outline  drawing  facing  p.  280,  and  a 
comparison  of  it  with  the  illustration  opposite,  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  exact  place. 
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the  main  cliff  formed  a  mossy  gully,  but  the 
slabs  of  the  terrace  offered  better  going.  They 
are  fine  objects,  quite  a  hundred  feet  in  width, 
and  looking  up  them  strongly  reminded  us  of 
some  of  the  easier  Swiss  rock  peaks. 

We  mounted  gaily  for  about  300  feet,  until 
the  slabs  suddenly  ceased,  and  we  found  ourselves 
looking  over  an  absolutely  vertical  face  of  rock 
into  the  Eastern  Gully.  We  lay  at  full  length  and 
peered  over.  The  sensation  of  height  sent  a  thrill 
through  one's  whole  anatomy.  Few  places  of  our 
acquaintance  offer  so  sheer  a  drop  over  such  a 
distance.  A  stone  as  big  as  one's  fist,  held  over 
the  edge  at  arm's  length,  fell  without  touching 
anything  until  it  splintered  against  the  rocks 
below,  after  occupying  four  seconds  in  the 
descent.  Those  of  a  mathematical  turn  of  mind 
can  work  out  for  themselves  the  height  of  the 
cliff  from  this  data.  It  must  measure  more  than 
200  feet  sheer. 

We  then  followed  along  to  the  right  until  we 
came  to  the  funnel-like  top  of  the  Eastern  Gully. 
A  note  in  the  climbers'  book  at  Pen-y-pass  gives 
warning  that  the  upper  reaches  of  this  gully  are 
so  loose  and  friable  as  to  be  unfit  for  climbing. 
A  descent  of  the  upper  two  pitches  fully  bore  this 
out ;  a  more  dangerous  place  it  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive.  I  held  my  brother  with  the  rope 
from  above  whilst  he  removed  some  of  the  loose 
rock,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  sufficiently  sound 
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holds  by  which  to  descend  further,  hut  the  whole 
rift  seemed  full  of  huge,  loose  spikes ;  he  gave  it 
up,  and  decided  to  leave  the  Eastern  Gully  to 
others.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  record 
of  its  ascent,  which  says  a  good  deal  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  Welsh  climbers.  The  lower  part 
can  be  safely  ascended,  however,  and  the  top 
section  obviated  by  a  scramble  up  the  rocks  on 
its  left  wall. 

A  short  distance  above  where  we  had  emerged 
on  the  terrace,  a  large  cave  is  very  noticeable. 
There  seemed  to  be  nothing  further  to  climb 
above  where  we  were,  so  a  descent  was  made  to 
this  cave,  for  a  closer  inspection.  It  was  found 
impossible  to  climb  it  direct  to  the  gully  above, 
but  a  feasible  route  was  discovered  a  few  feet 
higher  up  the  terrace.  A  rib  of  rock  here  oifered 
a  means  of  reaching  the  gully  above  the  cave. 
The  first  pitch,  about  thirty  feet  high,  was  found 
to  be  severe,  and  my  brother  had  a  shoulder  up 
it.  This  brought  him  to  a  small  stone  platform 
Avhere  we  united  our  forces.  Another  forty  feet 
of  difficult,  open  climbing  took  us  into  the 
smooth  water-worn  bed  of  the  gully,  which  forked 
almost  immediately.  We  took  the  right-hand 
branch  and  were  rewarded  by  two  neat  chimney 
pitches,  the  lower  of  which  gave  considerable 
trouble.  Mindful  of  a  similar,  but  much  easier 
climb  on  Sea  w  fell,  Ave  christened  our  route  the 
East  Wall  Climb. 
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In  July  1905,  Mr.  P.  S.  Thompson  led  a 
party  up  a  chimney  towards  the  western  end  of 
Clogwyn  Du'r-arddu.  It  starts  some  200  yards 
west  of  the  Llyn,  at  a  height  of  2,075  feet,  by  a 
vertical  eighty-foot  crack.  This  was  turned  by 
climbing  the  buttress  on  its  left  side,  afterwards 
traversing  into  the  chimney  above  it.  Two  good 
pitches  of  about  sixty  feet  in  height  were  climbed, 
and  then,  for  the  next  120  feet,  the  chimney 
became  so  shallow  as  to  be  practically  open  face. 
Above  this,  easy  scrambling  led  them  to  the  top 
of  the  crags.  The  whole  climb  inclines  to  the 
east  as  it  ascends.  It  is  fairly  difficult,  and  they 
likened  the  chimney  to  the  B  chimney  on  Pikes 
Crag,  Scawfell. 

It  would  be  a  rash  thing  to  say  that  the 
cracks  straight  up  the  north  face  of  the  Clogwyn 
will  never  be  ascended.  Climbs  are  accomplished 
nowadays  that  would  have  been  deemed  incredible 
forty  years  ago,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  the  next  generation  does  on  the  rocks  which 
at  present,  by  general  consent,  are  considered  too 
steep  and  dangerous.  Should  that  future  genera- 
tion produce  men  far  in  advance  of  the  present 
rock-climbers  in  the  art  of  scaling  steep  places, 
they  will  find  many  first  ascents  awaiting  them 
on  Clogwyn  Du'r-arddu. 

Pen  y  Gribin. — This  is  a  name  that  will  not 
be  found  on  the  Ordnance  Maji.  It  was  given 
quite   recently  to  the  face  of   rock  immediately 
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east   of   the  well-known    Cribin,   or    little    ridge, 
above  Glaslyn. 

Messrs.  Farmer  and  Morland  have  left  an 
excellent  sketch  of  it  in  the  climbers'  book  at 
Pen-y-pass,  and  of  a  climb  which  they  accom- 
plished thereon ;  they  are  also  responsible  for  its 
very  appropriate  name. 

It  is  a  conspicuous  object  as  seen  from  the 
path  along  Llyn  Llydaw,  and  looks  from  a  cursory 
glance  as  though  it  might  prove  difficult  of  ascent ; 
but  a  closer  inspection  dispels  this  erroneous  idea. 
It  can  be  climbed  in  many  ways  ;  the  first  ascent 
was  made  by  two  parties  simultaneously,  neither, 
owing  to  a  dense  mist,  being  aware  of  the  other's 
presence  on  the  face.  An  open  gully  will  be 
noticed  near  the  foot  of  the  crags;  it  was  in 
this,  and  bv  the  rocks  on  either  side,  that  its 
first  ascent  was  made.  It  would  avail  nothing 
to  particularize  any  of  the  routes ;  the  rocks  are 
easy  and  well  broken  up  for  the  most  part,  but 
it  might  be  advisable  to  throw  out  the  remark 
that  they  are  steeper  and  offer  better  climbing 
on  the  more  westerly  part  of  the  face. 

Most  of  the  routes  will  reach,  at  a  point  high 
up,  a  long  sloping  terrace  which  runs  diagonally 
up  to  the  sky  line  near  the  top  of  the  Cribin. 
Starting  from  this  terrace  is  a  black,  deeply  cut 
chimney  which  appears  to  be  blocked  at  the  top 
by  a  mass  of  fallen  rock.  This  is  in  reality  the 
overhanging    right    wall    of    the    chimney    and 
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affords  no  assistance  in  the  ascent.  Rather  is  it 
an  impediment,  for  it  is  composed  of  the  most 
unreliable  substance  which  ever  caused  misery 
to  a  luckless  climber. 

Under  the  impression  that  it  was  the  usual 
and  proper  course,  we  penetrated  up  the  chimney 
to  a  point  much  further  than  was  wise,  and  which 
landed  us  in  very  serious  difficulties. 

Our  leader  was  high  above  us  and  obtained 
most  of  his  stability  from  a  rotten  grass  ledge 
and  some  loosely  held  splinters  of  rock.  Descent 
would  have  been  extremely  awkward,  and  up- 
ward progress  would  probably  have  involved  the 
destruction  of  his  companions  below,  who  were 
utterly  without  cover  from  falling  material. 

A  friend  who  had  escorted  his  sister  up  the 
Cribin  fortunately  put  in  an  appearance  above 
us  at  this  juncture,  and  by  throwing  us  a  rope- 
end  rescued  us  from  our  dilemma.  We  scrambled 
out  at  the  top  much  ruffled,  and  soaked  through 
with  thin  mud,  fully  determined  to  warn  climbers 
against  this  place.  It  has  never  been  climbed 
without  the  aid  of  a  rope  from  above.  Those 
who  first  exploited  the  face  gave  it  the  appro- 
priate name  of  the  Terminal  Gully.  It  was  thus 
christened  because  it  seemed  the  proper  termina- 
tion of  the  routes  up  the  face,  but  its  name 
misrht  with  greater  felicity  have  referred  to  its 
probable  effect  on  the  career  of  those  who  would 
persevere  too  far  up  it ;  a  terminal  gully  indeed  ! 
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Climbing  in  sucb  places  is  exceedingly  risky, 
but  within  proper  limits  and  when  exercised  with 
due  caution,  it  is  one  of  the  safest  of  sports. 
One  of  the  older  authorities,  I  believe  it  was 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  has  said  that  the  dangers  of 
climbing  are  less  than  those  incurred  by  people 
who  continually  cross  the  croAvded  London 
streets.  In  this  connection,  an  incident  that 
befell  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  once  travelling 
to  Stye  for  a  climbing  holiday  is  of  amusing 
interest. 

A  man  dressed  in  sporting  attire  entered  his 
compartment  at  Carlisle. 

After  exchanging  the  usual  courtesies,  the 
stranger  asked  my  friend  where  he  was  Groins?. 

'  Oh,  I  am  going  to  Skye  to  climb,'  said  he, 
rather  surprised  at  the  question. 

'  What ! '  exclaimed  the  stranger,  '  Do  you 
climb  ?  Hull !  a  mug's  game  that.  You'll  break 
your  neck !  '     This  with  comfortable  assurance. 

Then  said  my  friend,  more  with  the  idea  of 
'getting  his  own  back'  than  of  being  prophetic : 

'And  where,  may  I  ask,  are  you  going  ?  ' 

'  I  ?  Oli,  I'm  going  to  Scotland  for  the 
shooting. ' 

'  Ah ! '  exclaimed  my  friend,  '  mug's  name 
that.     Mind  vou  don't  shoot  yourself ! ' 

Further    conversation    ensued,    and    thev    ex- 

* 

changed  cards. 

What    happened    to    each    goes   a   long   way 
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towards  justifying  climbing  and  is,  from  our 
point  of  view,  distinctly  amusing. 

My  friend  spent  a  month  in  Skye  and  came 
home  fit  and  strong  after  some  splendid  moun- 
taineering. 

The  sportsman  did  not  shoot  himself,  but 
an  obliging  friend  mistook  the  calf  of  his  leg 
for  a  grouse  and  lodged  the  better  part  of  a 
charge  of  shot  in  it !  Wherefore  let  men  climb, 
but,  lest  they  fulfil  the  sportsman's  taunt,  let 
them  beware  of  Terminal  Gullies. 

Cwm  y  Llan  and  Craig  Ddu. — These 
localities  are  comparatively  unknown  to  me,  and 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Nettleton  for  kindly 
supplying  the  following  short  note  on  them. 

'  Of  all  the  cwms  that  run  up  to  the  foot 
of  Snowdon,  this  is  probably  the  biggest,  and 
affords  the  finest  scenery.  It  is  well  known  to 
tourists,  as  winding  up  it  is  the  fine  path  to 
the  summit  of  Snowdon,  made  by  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Watkin. 

'  The  cwm  is  somewhat  disappointing  from  a 
climber's  point  of  view.  On  its  south  and  west 
sides,  fine-looking  cliffs  fall  steeply  from  Yr 
Aran  and  from  the  long  ridge  connecting  this 
peak  with  SnoAvdon,  but  on  closer  examination 
these  are  found  to  afford  little  real  sport.  A  few 
scrambles  can  be  had  hereabouts,  but  generally 
speaking,  the  slopes  are  in  a  loose  and  unsatis- 
factory   condition.       In    the    lower    part    of    the 
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cwm,  however,  and  forming  an  outlying  buttress 
to  the  southern  and  otherwise  grassy  slopes  of 
Lliwedd,  is  a  fine  face  of  rock,  Craig  Ddu  (Black 
Crag).  This  has  often  been  noticed  and  com- 
mented on  by  climbers,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  it  having  been  investigated  at  close  quarters 
before  the  one  here  mentioned. 

1  On  Easter  Saturday,  1905,  a  large  party  of 
Alpine  and  Climbers'  Club  members — some  from 
Pen-y-gwryd  and  some  from  the  Llyn  Quellyn 
side — arranged  a  tryst  in  the  cwm,  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  the  crag.  On  arriving  at  the  foot, 
Messrs.  Ellis  Carr,  T.  W.  Sutton,  B.  E.  Backwell 
and  the  writer  chose  a  central  route  and  reached 
the  top  of  the  rocks  in  an  hour.  Messrs.  M.  K. 
Smith,  G.  B.  Bryant,  J.  G.  Priestly  and  B.  W. 
Lloyd  took  a  route  more  to  the  right  which 
occupied  half  an  hour  longer.  The  third  party, 
consisting  of  Dr.  O.  K.  Williamson,  Messrs. 
Haskett  Smith,  Ellis,  and  A.  Bryant  took  tAvo 
hours  over  their  ascent  and  had  excellent  sj)ort 
on  a  difficult  route  to  the  left  of  the  first  party, 
and  to  the  right  of  a  large  gully  that  is 
prominently  seen  from  the  foot. 

'  The  gully  itself  was  found  to  be  uninteresting. 

1  The  parties  agreed  that  the  crag  is  well  worthy 
of  a  visit  from  climbers  approaching  the  Snowdon 
massif  from  the  south,  as  it  affords  500  feet  of 
delightfully   firm,  exhilarating  rock   work.' 
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CHAPTER   XVIII 

CADER  ID  BIS  (CHAIR  OF  IDRIS) 

What  little  we  know  of  Idris  the  Giant  must 
be  of  especial  interest  to  climbers.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  more  is  not  known,  bnt  a  nebulous 
atmosphere  surrounds  his  personality  and  doings, 
even  as  the  clouds  envelope  his  seat. 

Some  obscure  traditions  have  been  handed 
down  from  the  limbus  of  time,  the  chief  of  which 
are  that  he  was  a  bard,  an  astronomer,  fore- 
caster of  the  future,  a  lover  of  nature  and  the 
mountains,  and  that  the  subject  of  this  chapter 
was  his  seat. 

He  had  much  in  common  with  climbers. 
According  to  the  traditional  fable  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Llyn-y-tri-graienyon  (the  pool  of  the 
three  grains)  is  so  called  from  the  three  rocks 
at  its  side.  These  the  great  Idris  took  out  of  his 
shoes  and  sent  down  the  mountain  side  before 
he  climbed  into  his  chair.  So  he  was  only 
human  in  some  things,  even  to  the  forgetting  of 
his  anklets,  as  indispensable  to  the  present-day 
climber  as,  apparently,  they  were  to  him. 

Tradition  also  has  it  that  any  one  passing  a 
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night  in  his  chair — the  hollow  in  the  rock  near 
the  summit,  rudely  resembling  a  couch — will 
either  become  frenzied  with  madness,  die  during 
the  night,  or  be  thenceforward  gifted  with  a 
supernatural  genius. 

It  is  somewhat  improbable  that  the  truth  of 
this  has  been  tested,  in  the  face  of  such 
appalling  alternatives ;  but  any  one  who  sits 
up  there  during  the  day-time  must  be  convinced 
that  Idris  had  a  fine  taste  in  chairs,  and  an 
intuition  amounting  to  genius  when  he  chose  the 
site  of  this  particular  one,  situated  as  it  is  and 
looking  down  into  two  of  the  finest  cwms  in 
"Wales. 

Cader  Idris  is  the  name  given  to  the  mountain 
range  starting  from  the  coast-line  south  of 
Barmouth,  whence  it  runs  in  an  easterly  direction, 
terminating  at  a  point  about  three  miles  south- 
east of  Dolgelly.  On  the  south  side  it  is  bounded 
by  the  River  Dysynni,  Talyllyn  and  the  wild 
upper  valley  and  pass  of  the  same  name. 

Its  beauty  is  of  rather  a  negative  order,  for 
its  charms  lie  more  in  its  recesses,  cwms,  and 
llyns  than  in  any  obtrusive  majesty  of  outline. 
Its  highest  point,  Pen  y  Gader,  dominates  a 
mountain  range  seven  miles  in  length,  and  in  all 
this  distance  there  is  no  outstanding  hill  of  a 
pyramidal  or  striking  form. 

Massive  it  certainly  is,  however,  and,  as  seen 
from  Barmouth,  it  forms  the  background  of  what 
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Ruskin  considered  one  of  the   three  finest  views 
in  the  world. 

Its  chief  interest  to  climbers  is  centred  in  the 
rocks  which  immure  the  two  fine  cwms  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pen  y  Gader — the  crags  of  Cyfrwy 
and  Mynydd  Pencoed.  Climbing  of  an  inferior 
character  is  also  to  be  had  on  the  north  face  of 
Pen  y  Gader,  and  about  half  a  mile  eastward  of 
this,  on  the  mossy  precipice  which  faces  the  Mawd- 
dach  valley— Twr  Du.  Mynydd  Moel,  the  high 
spur  which  terminates  the  range  on  the  east,  also 
possesses  some  rocks  on  its  north  face  above  Llyn 
Aran,  but  they  lack  that  unbroken  continuity 
necessary  to  a  good  climbing-ground. 

The  best  centre  for  the  climbs  of  Cader  Idris 
is  at  present  Dolgelly,  but  there  is  a  prospect  of 
the  house  on  the  shore  of  Llyn  Gwernan  being 
ultimately  converted  into  an  inn.  This  would 
save  the  climber  a  three-mile  walk  to  and  from 
his  sport,  and  also  take  him  away  from  the 
business  and  bustle  of  Dolgelly,  which  are  apt 
to  be  somewhat  jarring  and  incongruous  before 
and  after  a  day  on  the  hills. 

The  Pen-y-bont  Inn  at  Talyllyn  is  beauti- 
fully situated,  and  is  very  comfortable  and 
homely;  it  is  the  best  place  to  stay  for  the 
climbing  on  Craig  y  Cae,  the  gullies  of  which 
can  be  reached  with  ease  in  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Climbers  occasionally  stay  at  Arthog,  across  the 
estuary  from  Barmouth,  but   it   is    so   far   away 
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that  the  long  trudge  to  the  foot  of  the  climbs 
fatigues  one  and  takes  away  that  keen  desire  for 
exertion  so  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
sport. 

Many  tourists  make  the  ascent  of  Cader  Idris 
from  Dolgelly,  the  most  interesting  route  being 
undoubtedly  that  by  way  of  Llyn  Gwernan.  The 
path  leaves  the  road  a  few  yards  before  the  house 
is  reached,  and  winds  gently  upward,  a  good 
track  in  places,  but  in  others  sorely  in  need  of  a 
few  cairns  to  mark  the  way.  When  Llyn  Gafr  is 
passed  on  our  left,  the  route  becomes  steeper 
until  Llyn  y  Gader  comes  into  sight.  The  Llyn 
presents  a  wild  scene.  Its  banks  are  boulder- 
strewn  and  rugged,  and  the  cirque  of  hills  in  the 
background,  from  Cyfrwy  on  the  right,  along  the 
level-crested  stretch  of  fell  to  Pen  v  Gader  on 
the  left,  lends  a  purple  gloom  to  its  waters  that 
is  most  impressive.  From  late  autumn  till  early 
spring  the  glint  of  sunlight  never  touches  its 
surface,  and  in  a  dull,  calm  November  twilight 
the  effect  is  so  weird  and  sombre  as  to  recall  to 
one's  vagrant  fancy  the  legend  of  ldris,  '  the 
mighty  of  ages  departed,'  and  the  fate  of  any 
who  might  pass  the  night  in  his  throne  above. 
The  scene  has  its  counterpart  on  the  south  side 
of  Cader  Idris,  but  that  is  another  story. 

The  route  then  skirts  along  the  left-hand  bank 
of  the  Llyn,  and  theascent  continues  byway  of  the 
scree  slope  to  the  east  of  Pen  y  Gader.     A  rough, 
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steep  path — the  famous  '  Poxes'  Path  ' — ascends 
directly  to  the  col,  amid  a  chaos  of  boulders 
which  extends  to  the  summit. 

Craig  y  Cae. — The  south  side  of  Cader  Idris 
is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  undulating 
grassy  slopes,  varied  occasionally  with  stretches 
of  scree  and  small  rock  terraces.  Its  cliffs  are 
chiefly  concentrated  in  one  grand  outcrop,  the 
northern  face  of  Mvnvdd  Pencoed,  which  makes 
up  in  height  what  it  lacks  in  lateral  magnitude, 
rendering  this  side  of  Cader  of  particular  interest 
to  climbers. 

It  was  mv  j?ood  fortune  to  be  introduced 
to  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Owen  Glynne  Jones.  This 
was  his  especial  preserve,  and  his  enthusiasm 
where  it  was  concerned  was  infectious  and  over- 
powering. 

It  is  many  years  ago  now,  but  I  remember 
how,  one  Christmas  at  Wastdale,  our  appreciation 
of  the  best  of  the  Cumberland  climbs  was  always 
interrupted  by  some  remark  anent  the  Great 
Gully  on  Craig  y  Cae. 

'  Ah,'  he  would  say  disparagingly,  '  this  is 
not  bad,  but  wait  until  you  see  Craig  y  Cae ' ;  or 
'  Oh  yes,  this  pitch  is  all  right  as  pitches  go  '  (he 
was  now  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  Great  Chimney 
in  Deep  Ghyll),  '  but  it  is  nothing  to  one  I  know 
in  Wales.' 

It  must  surely  have  been  something  unusual 
to  merit  such  distinction,  we  decided,  and  straight- 
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way    fixed    the    following    Easter,    1897,   for    an 
inspection  of  this  wonderful  place. 

Dolgelly  was  our  headquarters.  We  were 
a  large  party,  five  in  all,  and  a  jovial  one  as  we 
breasted  the  steep  slope  above  Llyn  y  Gader  to 
the  '  Saddle.'  Erom  here  we  got  our  first  sight 
of  the  crag,  a  tantalizingly  restricted  view  of  its 
upper  part.  We  ran  across  the  intervening 
ground  until  we  could  see  it  all  and  look  over 
into  Llyn  y  Cae. 

But  Jones  hurried  us  down  the  steep,  grassy 
slopes  to  the  shore  of  the  Llyn,  where  we  lay  on 
the  grass  and  had  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
a\  hole  face. 

We  discerned  three  well-defined  gullies,  the 
right-hand  one  being  as  fine  a  sample  as  we  could 
have  anticipated.  And  then  our  mentor  took 
the  lead.  '  What  do  you  think  of  that  now  ? 
Isn't  that  a  grand  crag  ?  '  he  asked  with  justifiable 
pride ;  and  then,  in  answer  to  our  questions, 
'  Yes,  the  big  rift  bristling  with  pitches  is  the 
Great  Gully.  The  difficult  pitch?  That's  it; 
the  black-looking  cave  about  half-way  up  there.' 
'  A  small  hole  to  negotiate  ?  Yes,  near  the  top 
of  the  pitch.  I  can  just  squeeze  through,'  and 
then,  turning  to  me  with  a  smile,  'You'll  enjoy 
that,  I'm  sure.'  My  weight  is  about  fourteen 
stone,  and  I  ventured  a  remark  that  the  enjoyment 
might  be  not  altogether  unalloyed. 

Then  lie  resumed  about  the  gully.     '  The  lower 
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two  pitches  can  be  missed  by  traversing  in  along 
that  narrow  grass  ledge  starting  to  the  left  there. 
It  lands  yon  jnst  above  the  second  pitch,  and 
if  yon  follow  it  along  it  takes  yon  right  across 
the  face  to  the  crest  of  the  crags,  a  traverse 
like  Jack's  Rake  on  Pavey  Ark. 

'  See  that  fine  buttress  on  the  left  of  the 
gnlly  ?  That's  Pencoed  Pillar.  It  has  not  been 
climbed,  and  I  doubt  if  it  ever  will  be,  up  this 
side.  It  looks  magnificent  from  the  top  of  the 
difficult  pitch,  and  there's  no  getting  out  of 
the  gully  on  that  side.  The  two  gullies  to  the 
left  are  both  worth  climbing.  To-day  ?  Oh  no  1 
The  Great  Gully  is  quite  enough  for  one  day. 
It  looks  very  wet  too.  We  may  not  get  up  it. 
Isn't  Llyn  y  Cae  fine  ?     Come  along,  then  ! ' 

A  rough  track  leads  almost  around  the  Llyn, 
and  we  followed  it  to  the  scree-shoot  that  marks 
the  foot  of  the  Great  Gully.  Looking  up,  we 
could  see  that  the  two  lower  pitches  had  water 
coming  over  them.  We  were  none  of  us  bold 
enough  to  suggest  the  grass  traverse,  however,  so 
tied  on  the  rope  eagerly,  as  though  it  were  the 
height  of  all  happiness  to  climb  waterfalls. 

The  first  pitch  is  in  two  sections,  and  in  all  is 
about  forty  feet  high.  The  upper  storey  is  roofed 
in  by  a  smooth,  jammed  stone  which  we  climbed 
up  the  left-hand  side.  I  joined  Jones  in  the 
cave  and  held  his  rope  while  he  negotiated  the 
crack   formed    by    the    stone    and   the    wall    of 
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the  gully.  Seated  in  the  recess  and  facing  out- 
ward, my  bent  knee  offered  a  tempting  foothold 
which  s?ave  the  leader  the  necessary  lift  into  the 
crack.  Without  this  aid,  the  rest  of  us  found 
the  climbing  of  absorbing  interest. 

We  were  then  confronted  by  a  fine  cavern 
surmounted  by  a  mossy  boulder,  but  its  recesses 
were  so  wet  and  uninviting  that  we  effected  the 
ascent  by  way  of  some  grass  ledges  up  the  left 
wall.  When  the  first  ascent  of  the  gully  was 
made  (in  May  1895  by  Messrs.  W.  P.  and  E.  L.  W. 
Haskett  Smith  and  Jones)  they  climbed  this  pitch 
direct.  They  penetrated  to  the  back  of  the  cave 
with  little  difficulty,  but  in  forcing  a  way  out 
under  the  boulder,  by  the  left-hand  wall,  they 
were  much  troubled  with  loose  rock.  We  were 
quite  content  to  pocket  our  pride  and  leave  the 
direct  ascent  for  a  drier  day.  Our  route  brought 
us  out  on  the  grassy  ledge  which  leads  into  the 
gully  here.  A  fine  waterfall,  about  thirty  feet  in 
height,  splashed  across  it,  and  we  pretended  to 
take  for  granted  that  the  continuation  of  our 
climb  lay  up  to  the  right  of  this.  Jones  soon 
undeceiyed  us.  He  intended  to  try  to  keep  in  the 
bed  of  the  gully,  to  climb  the  waterfall  in  fact, 
and  despite  our  most  piteous  appeals  he  would 
not  waver  in  his  decision.  Our  only  hope  of 
avoiding  a  good  soaking  lay  in  his  not  being 
able  to  get  up.  Buttoning  up  his  coat,  he 
plunged  through    the  water    to  the  back  of    the 
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pitch  and  slowly  struggled  upward,  we  below 
anxiously  awaiting  the  outcome  of  his  exertions 
and  shivering  as  we  saw  dimlv,  through  the 
curtain  of  water,  his  lithe  body,  like  some  huge 
amphibian,  slowly  ascending. 

He  got  on  swimmingly,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  and  was  soon  under  the  crest  of  the  pitch. 
Now  came  the  crux.  The  water  was  here  con- 
centrated in  a  solid  jet  which  poured  over  with 
considerable  impetus.  His  position  was  one  of 
such  discomfort  as  would  not  allow  of  his  keeping 
us  long  in  suspense.  Was  it  in  too  much  force 
for  him  ?  He  commenced  to  traverse  out,  and 
thrust  his  hand  through  the  water  to  grasp  a 
handhold  on  the  right  wall.  Then  he  pulled  his 
bodv  forward,  and  the  water  struck  him  full  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  splashing  off  it,  fanlike,  on  to 
the  walls  of  the  gully.  He  was  quite  blinded, 
progress  was  impossible,  and  after  stoically  stand- 
ing its  battering  until  fatigued,  he  withdrew 
into  the  shelter  of  the  chockstone — amid  our 
cheers  ! 

He  evinced  no  desire  for  another  attempt,  but 
came  down  hand  over  hand  and  out  through  the 
water,  quite  exhausted  with  the  strain.  We 
stripped  him  and  wrung  out  his  wet  garments, 
whilst  the  amateur  photograj)her  of  the  joarty 
exposed  his  only  plate  on  us.  He  promised  us  a 
print  each,  and  it  would  have  been  an  interesting 
photo  in  the  light  of  after  events. 
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After  Jones  had  dressed — an  unpleasant 
enough  job  with  his  soaked  clothes—  we  saw  the 
amateur  examining  something  in  his  hand. 
'What's  that?'  we  all  yelled.  'Oh,  it's  only 
the  plate  I  exposed  on  your  group,'  he  replied 
composedly.  '  I  thought  there  was  something 
wrong  with  it,  so  took  it  out  of  the  camera  to 
see. '  He  then  calmly  proceeded  to  replace  it ; 
hut,  of  course,  Ave  never  got  our  promised  print. 
It  was  very  annoying,  but  the  humour  of  it 
struck  us  at  the  time,  and  somewhat  atoned  for 
our  loss.  After  which  Ave  traversed  out  to  the 
right  of  the  waterfall,  and  up  some  unstable 
grass  ledges,  until  able  to  rejoin  the  gully  aboA'e 
the  top  of  the  pitch. 

Our  climb  iioav  presented  four  small  obstacles 
of  a  ATery  mild  character  compared  with  those 
beloAv.  It  Avas  perhaps  as  well,  for  they  gave 
us  time  for  a  '  breather '  before  coming  to  the 
difficult  pitch. 

At  length  this  came  into  sight,  and  Ave  quickly 
scrambled  up  to  its  foot.  The  descriptions  Ave 
had  heard  of  it  were  quite  justified.  It  is 
something  altogether  unusual,  and  certainly 
a  most  formidable-looking  obstacle.  At  its  foot 
the  gully  must  be  quite  fifteen  feet  wide,  but 
from  here  gradually  narroAvs,  until  at  a  height 
of  forty  feet  the  Avails  are  barely  a  yard  apart. 
In  this  roughly  inverted  funnel  have  become 
Avedged  some  huge  splinters  of  rock  which  seem 
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to  be  held  in  situ  only  by  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  they  have  fallen.  They  present  the 
appearance  of  having  been  hurled  upwards  from 
below  by  some  giant  hand.  They  look  insecure, 
and  in  reality  cannot  be  very  firm,  but  they 
are  such  immense  blocks  that  the  weight  of 
a  man  climbing  over  them  is  as  nothing.  The 
topmost  boulder  overhangs  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  stone  dropped  from  it  falls  vertically  into 
the  gully  bed,  some  yards  lower  down  than  the 
foot  of  the  pitch.  About  half-way  up,  a  long 
splinter,  jammed  tightly  against  the  left  wall, 
forms  a  chimney  which  from  below  looks  feasible. 
The  difficulty  appeared  to  be  in  getting  into  it, 
for  its  lowest  extremity  overhung  several  feet. 
A  closer  examination  of  the  pitch  disclosed  a 
peculiar  recess  in  the  rocks  on  the  right  Avail  of 
the  gully.  This  was  at  the  same  height  as  the 
foot  of  the  chimney ;  it  suggested  itself  as  a 
good  place  from  which  to  start  operations.  It 
looked  possible  to  step  from  this  on  to  the  over- 
hanging boulder,  and  thence  into  the  chimney. 
Being  at  a  considerable  height,  it  was  evidently 
a  good  place  from  which  to  anchor  the  leader 
as  he  effected  the  awkward  step  across. 

Accordingly,  to  obviate  ungainly  manoeuvres 
in  the  small  recess,  I  scrambled  up  first,  and  to 
my  delight  found  an  excellent  belaying-pin  behind 
which  to  pass  the  rope.  It  was  apjmrent  from 
here  that  a  small   foothold  across   on  the  stone 
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could  be  reached  with  a  long  stride ;  but  whether 
or  not  it  would  he  possible  to  effect  a  lodgment 
in  the  chimney  from  there  I  could  not  see. 

Jones  soon  joined   me  and,  after  making  sure 
that  the  rope  payed  out  well,  stejiped  across  to  the 
small  foothold.     The  handholds  were  very  good ; 
good    enough   to   swing   upon    while   he  changed 
his  weight  to  his    right    foot,   thus    allowing   the 
left    leg    freedom    to    swing    into   the    chimney. 
With  a  parting  injunction  to  me  to  give  him  a 
yard   of   rope,  he   disappeared   round    the  corner, 
and    for    the    next    few   minutes    entertained   us 
with  the  sound  of  considerable  boot-nail  scratching 
and    hard   breathing  as    he   worked  his  way  up- 
ward.      Soon    came    the    announcement    that    he 
had    good    anchorage,   but   before   joining  him  I 
got  up  the  next  man  to  my  recess.     It  is  advis- 
able for  the  last  man  of  a  party  to  come  up  to 
this    recess   before    his    predecessor   stejDS    across 
into  the  chimney  because,  when  the  rope  is  held 
from    the    higher   anchorage,    it    is   apt    to    pull 
him  backward. 

I  then  traversed  across  into  the  chimney,  with 
greater  ease  than  I  had  expected  ;  the  traverse 
looked  much  more  fearsome  than  it  proved  in 
practice,  although  it  certainly  is  a  sensational 
one.  The  chimney  Avas  a  comfortable  fit, 
evidently  designed  for  climbing,  and  ere  long  I 
joined  the  leader  on  the  top  of  t he  stone. 

^Ve  had   not    finished  yet,  however,   for  over- 
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hanging  our  heads  was  another  stone,  which 
looked  as  though  it  would  give  us  considerable 
trouble.  Erom  underneath  and  behind  it,  came 
a  glimpse  of  daylight,  but  I  attached  little 
importance  to  this  until  Jones  told  me  that 
our  route  lay  through  the  small  hole  that  ad- 
mitted it. 

'  Surely,'  I  exclaimed,  '  you  can  never  %et 
through  there !  ' 

'  Oh  yes  I  can,'  said  he ;  '  and,  what  is 
more,  you  must  come  too,  for  you  must  follow 
the  rope.' 

That  was  an  unanswerable  argument  as  far  as 
it  went,  but  the  hole  looked  absolutely  impossible. 
It  was  one  of  the  moments  when  one  is  apt  to 
feel  one's  full  size.  I  felt  that,  for  once  in 
a  way,  I  should  like  to  feel  small.  Then  came 
the  reflection  that  the  hole  would  have  probably 
put  that  right  by  the  time  I  had  squeezed  through. 
It  was  somewhat  awkward  to  reach,  so  Jones 
used  my  shoulder  and,  by  deflating  his  lungs, 
managed  after  a  great  amount  of  kicking  and 
wriggling,  to  pass  himself  through. 

Now  came  my  turn,  so  I  took  off  my  coat.  I 
had  no  shoulder  from  which  to  start  the  hole 
neatly  ;  but  by  dint  of  much  pulling  on  the  rope, 
and  kicking  on  the  wall  of  the  ffullv  with  mv 
feet,  I  found  the  upper  half  of  myself  through, 
and  looking  down  the  fifty-foot  drop  into  the 
gully  below.     And  then  I  stuck.     A  certain  part 
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of  my  anatomy,  incapable  of  deflation,  refused  to 
be  drawn  through.  Wriggling,  kicking,  and 
twisting  seemed  only  to  make  matters  more  hope- 
less, so  I  resolved  to  go  back ;  and  discovered  that 
that  was  equally  impossible. 

It  was  an  unpleasant  position  to  be  in,  and  I 
began  to  get  anxious.  It  dawned  upon  me  that 
perhaps  I  couldn't  get  out,  and  then  wondered 
how  long  I  should  have  to  stay  there  before  my 
dimensions  became  sufficiently  reduced  to  allow 
of  it ;  then  a  brilliant  but  displeasing  thought 
suggested  itself :  perhaps  if  a  can  of  oil  were 
brought  up  from  Talyllyn  and  poured  over  me, 
it  might  act  as  a  sufficient  lubricant.  Then 
another  struggle,  and  the  wretched  thing  gripped 
me  tighter  than  ever.  I  was  in  a  position  to 
sympathize  with  the  Austrian  avIio  spent  five 
hours  in  a  similar  predicament  on  the  Ortler, 
and  who  only  extricated  himself  when  his  guide 
in  despair  remarked,  '  Sie  mussen  dynamitirt 
werden ! ' 

Then  desperation  set  in,  and  a  final  effort, 
accompanied  by  a  grievous  rendering  of  nether 
garments,  brought  me  though  like  a  cork  blown 
violently  out  a  bottle.  I  came  through  with 
such  eclat  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  rope,  I 
might  have  gone  headlong  into  the  gully  below. 
The  feeling  of  redid"  was  great.  It  was  almost 
worth  the  unpleasantness;  not  quite  however,  and 
I  would  strongly  urge  others  of  a  like  avoirdupois 
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to  come  up  by  the  more  difficult  outside  route. 
The  hole  is  certainly  not  intended  for  any  one 
whose  weight  is  more  than  twelve  stone.  It  can 
be  obviated  by  passing  out  underneath  it,  until  a 
good  position  can  be  obtained  with  the  feet  on  the 
right  Avail  and  the  back  on  the  other,  whence  it 
is  possible  to  '  back  up '  until  one  can  sit  on  the 
top  of  the  stone.  A  step  across  to  the  right,  on 
to  some  grassy  holds,  landed  me  at  the  top  of 
the  jritch,  where  the  others  soon  joined  us.  It 
was  gratifying  to  find  that  one  of  them  had  found 
it  necessary  to  come  up  by  the  outside  route. 

I  feel  that  an  apology  is  due  to  those  of  my 
readers  who  will  not  climb  this  gully,  for  taking 
up  so  much  space  over  this  single  pitch ;  but  I 
hope  those  who  make  its  ascent  will  find  this 
detailed  description  of  use.  It  is  such  a  com- 
plicated affair,  and  so  ferocious  withal,  that  it  has 
turned  back  several  jDarties.  On  a  subsequent 
ascent  we  found  a  rope  dangling  from  near  its  top, 
and  an  old  hat  and  waistcoat  at  its  foot ;  the 
former  left  by  a  party  who  had  been  turned  back, 
the  latter  pathetic  testimonies  to  the  tightness  of 
the  '  through  route.' 

Owing  to    photography  *  and  the  size  of   our 
party,     numerically    and     individually,     it     had 

*  The  photograph  opposite  gives  a  somewhat  inadequate  idea 
of  the  height  and  steepness  of  the  pitch,  as  it  is  much  fore- 
shortened, but  shows  its  details  and  complicated  nature  well.  The 
top  figure  is  above  the  hole. 


THE  DIFFICULT  PITCH  IN  THE  QRERT  GULLY 
CRRIQ  Y  CRE 
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occupied  us  two  hours,  so  we  hastened  upward  to 
see  what  lay  ahead. 

A  few  steps  brought  us  to  a  short  obstacle  iu 
the  form  of  a  small  chockstone  wedged  across  the 
gully.       It   proved  easy    enough,    and    after  sur- 
mounting it  we  found  that  at  the  next  pitch  the 
gully  forked.      We   chose   the    left-hand   branch, 
which  consisted  of  a  deeply  cut  chimney,  up  which 
we  backed  in  orthodox  fashion.     Then  the  forks 
coalesced,  and  the  gully  narrowed.     The  scenery 
hereabouts    was    magnificent.      Looking   outward 
and  downward,  the  black  depths  of  Llyn  y  Cae 
could    be    seen    over  the    edge   of    the    pitch    we 
had    just    ascended,    and    above    rose    the    rough 
shoulders    of    Cader    Idris.       Thev    were    framed 
by  the  steep   sides  of   the   gully,  Pencoed    Pillar 
on  our    right  receding  from  us    in    curtain  after 
curtain  of  black  perpendicular  rock.     There  was 
something    very    impressive    about    these    steep 
curtains  of   rock — so   unconventional    were  they, 
and    possessed    of    such    a    vigorous    strength    of 
outline,  storm-battered    and  frost-riven,  but  still 
strong,  massive,  and  enduring — that  demanded  our 
awed  admiration  and  wondering  contemplation.    Of 
all  the  gullies  of  Great  Britain,  surely  there  can  be 
feAV,  if  any,  to  surpass  in  scenic  grandeur  the  upper 
reaches  of  this  Great  Gully  of  Craig  y  Cae.     It 
is  one  of  the  '  truly  delectable  places  ' ;  the  appeal 
it  makes  to  one's  aesthetic  side  is  surely  '  a  spice 
of  the  Ultimate  Good.' 

24 
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We  were  sorry  to  turn  away,  hut  one  pitch 
still  remained  to  he  climhed,  and  this  demanded 
our  undivided  attention.  It  was  a  narrow  chim- 
ney, with  chockstones  at  intervals.  In  its  lower 
portion  it  was  somewhat  scant  of  hold,  hut, 
by  turning  the  body  sideways,  the  left  arm 
could  he  thrust  inside  the  chimney,  and  by 
'  backing  up '  the  difficult  part  was  soon  sur- 
mounted. Some  loose  stones  at  the  top  needed 
careful  treatment  ;  to  this  the  amateur  photo- 
grapher could  testify,  for  one  that  was  inadvertently 
sent  down  dropped  on  his  head,  making  a  rather 
nasty  cut.  A  handkerchief  neatly  tied  over  it 
rendered  him  the  hero  of  the  occasion,  however, 
and  he  was  consoled  at  Dolgelly,  somewhat  later 
in  the  evening,  by  much  solicitous  attention  and 
liquid  refreshment. 

Just  a  word  of  advice  as  an  afterthought. 
Don't  forget  to  take  a  compass  with  you  to  Craig  y 
Cae,  in  case  the  weather  turns  bad.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  remember  that  a  south-west  wind 
must  be  kejit  on  the  left  hand  in  order  to  reach 
Dolgelly.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  wander  around  the  top  of  Mynydd  Pencoed  in 
the  mist ;  to  recognize  landmarks  of  whose  identity 
you  feel  quite  confident ;  and  after  all,  unwillingly, 
to  finish  your  day  at  Talyllyn. 

Pencoed  Pillar. — This  magnificent  bastion  of 
rock  forms  the  left-hand  retaining  wall  of  the 
Great  Gully.     Its  north  ridge  presents  a  terrific 
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precipice  which  borders  on  the  vertical  in  its 
upper  part ;  when  Mr.  Jones  told  us  in  '97  that 
it  had  never  been  climbed  up  this  side,  he  made  a 
statement  which  holds  good  even  at  the  present 
time,  and  one  which  will  probably  go  down  to 
posterity  with  equal  accuracy. 

Several  strong  parties  have  looked  at  it  from 
below,  and  passed  on ;  others  have  essayed  its 
ascent,  leaving  no  record  of  their  failure.  In 
June  1903,  however,  Messrs.  M.  and  H.  G.  Dalton 
discovered  a  somewhat  circuitous  route  up  the 
Pillar  which  '  compares  in  point  of  difficulty  and 
interest  with  the  Great  Gullv.'  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  M.  Dalton  for  a  few  notes  on  their  climb, 
and  for  indicating  it  on  the  outline  drawing 
of  Craig  V  Cae. 

They  started  from  the  grass  terrace  already 
referred  to  as  running  into  the  gully  above  the 
second  pitch.  By  way  of  steep  heather-covered 
rocks,  they  mounted  rapidly  until  the  ridge  of 
the  Pillar  became  almost  vertical.  An  overhang- 
ing rock  '  which  might  have  been  surmounted 
had  they  possessed  an  ice-axe  '  turned  them 
back,  so  they  retraced  their  steps  until  able  to 
traverse  upward  to  the  left,  away  from  the  Gn-.it 
Gully. 

Passing  the  foot  of  a  chimney  which  seemed 
to  lead  back  to  the  ridge,  but  which  looked 
exceedingly  difficult,  they  came  to  a  milder- 
looking   one    trending    in    the    opposite    direction. 
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The  lower  part  of  this  they  ascended  with  diffi- 
culty, and  then  traversed  out  to  its  left  wall, 
which  they  scaled  'by  the  aid  of  friction  holds.' 
Steep,  bleaberry-covered  slopes  were  then  followed 
until  a  practicable  traverse  to  the  right  dis- 
closed itself.  This  enabled  them  to  regain  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  about  200  feet  above  where 
they  had  left  it,  whence  they  easily  gained  the 
top  of  the  Pillar.  They  describe  the  traverse  as 
'extremely  impressive.' 

At  one  point  they  had  to  cross  the  head  of 
an  incipient  gully,  gaining  its  far  wall  by  means 
of  a  hand  traverse,  one  hold  on  which  consisted 
of  '  doubling  the  fist  in  a  crack.'  It  sounds 
pretty  lively,  but  if  its  difficulty  be  not  greater 
than  any  encountered  in  the  Great  Gully  the 
climb  is  to  be  recommended.  They  explored  the 
ridge  for  some  distance  downward,  leaving  about 
150  feet  still  untouched  by  climbers. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  future  generations  for 
us  to  claim  all  the  first  ascents,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  of  our  generosity  we  might  leave 
them  this. 

The  East  Gully. — It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
other  gullies  of  Craig  y  Cae  will  seem  but  poor 
sport  after  the  Great  Gully. 

It  often  happens  that  really  deserving  climbs 
are  neglected  because  they  have  the  misfortune 
to  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  'bigger  game.'  Cer- 
tainly,   if    the   East    Gully    were    tucked    away 
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somewhere  on  a  rock  face  all  by  itself,  it  would 
enjoy  a  greater  share  of  attention  than  it  does, 
and  be  more  esteemed. 

It  runs  up  immediately  to  the  east  of  Pencoed 
Pillar,  and  gives  about  400  feet  of  almost  con- 
tinuous climbing. 

Slabs  somewhat  like  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Lliwedd  Central  Gully,  but  more  unbroken,  mark 
its  beginning.  Water  generally  trickles  down 
them,  and  renders  the  small  handholds  less 
useful  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

Above  the  slabs,  the  gully  is  very  straight 
and  steep  with  practically  no  stretches  of  scree. 
A  block  of  rock  is  soon  encountered,  and  can  be 
surmounted  direct  or  by  taking  a  crack  to  the 
left,  which  leads  to  a  point  whence  the  gully  can 
easily  be  rejoined.  One  can  then  gain  practice 
in  'backing  up,5  and  the  scrambling  is  very 
enjoyable  until  the  gully  divides. 

Neither  fork  contains  anything  more  enter- 
taining  than  scree,  but  the  curtain  of  rock  between 
them  gives  climbing  until  the  sky  line  is  almost 
reached.  Messrs.  O.  G.  Jones,  Haskett  Smith,  and 
Dr.  Sumpner  made  the  first  ascent  on  May  19, 
1895  ;  it  has  been  climbed  many  times  since  then. 

Further  eastward  is  a  conspicuous,  winding 
cleft  which,  for  the  sake  of  identification,  might 
be  called  the  Little  (J  nil  v.     It  contains  but  two 

ft 

pitches,    the    lower  being   short    and    quite    easy. 
The  upper  one,  of  the  cave  variety,  is  longer  and 
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requires  care,  but  by  dint  of  '  backing  up '  can 
be  climbed  straight  up  past  the  roofing-stone. 

Further  east  still  are  a  few  indefinite  gullies, 
some  of  which  have  been  explored,  but  which 
are  barely  long  enough  to  demand  description. 

Cyfrwy  (The  Saddle)  and  its  Aretes. — Seen 
from  the  road  near  Llyn  Gwernan,  Cyfrwy  looks 
its  best.  Due  to  a  peculiar  foreshortening  which 
cuts  off  its  immediate  lower  slopes,  its  actual 
crest  presents  the  appearance  of  a  conical  peak, 
with  a  steep  serrated  ridge  buttressing  it  up  on 
the  east.  Unconsciously  one  makes  allowances 
for  the  foreshortening,  and  this  helps  the  imagina- 
tion to  picture  a  much  finer  mountain  form  than 
it  really  is.  As  one  ascends,  and  its  full  height 
comes  into  view  for  the  first  time,  the  feeling  is 
one  of  slight  disappointment.  A  nearer  approach, 
however,  restores  it  somewhat  to  its  original  place 
in  our  estimation,  but  now  it  is  the  huge  columnar 
rocks  of  its  north  side  that  rivet  one's  admiration. 

Unfortunately,  their  fine  appearance  is  nearly 
all  the  benefit  the  climber  will  derive  from  them, 
for,  with  the  exception  of  the  North  Arete,  and 
two  or  three  grassy  and  indefinite  gullies,  there 
is  little   continuous  climbing  here. 

The  Eastern  Arete,  the  serrated  ridge  we 
noticed  from  the  road,  is  the  best  thing  on  Cyfrwy, 
and,  though  not  very  long,  affords  a  genuine 
rock-climb  well  worth  a  visit. 

Standing  on  the  north  shore  of  Llyn  y  Gader, 
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the  North  Arete  is  seen  in  profile,  a  fine  pillar  of 
rock  high  up  on  its  crest  rendering  it  easy  of 
identification.  The  Eastern  Arete  is  the  ridge 
running  down  towards  Llvn  y  Gader,  but  it  is 
so  much  foreshortened,  as  seen  from  here,  as  to 
be  hardly  recognizable  as  an  arete.  It  was  first 
climbed  by  the  late  Mr.  O.  G.  Jones  alone,  in  May 
1888,  and  several  years  later  (September  1900) 
Messrs.  Hose  accomplished  its  northern  counter- 
part. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  latter 
remained  so  long  neglected,  unless  the  reason  lay 
in  its  forbidding  appearance.  If  so,  it  certainly 
bluffed  to  some  purpose,  for  it  presents  little 
difficulty  when  once  fairly  tackled. 

Our  party  skirted  along  the  base  of  the  crags, 
with  no  very  fixed  intentions,  as  is  usual  on  a  first 
day  out.  We  had  a  hazy  idea  of  prospecting  the 
North  Arete  and  seeing  for  ourselves  wherein  lay 
its  difficulty.  When  directly  underneath  it,  Ave 
decided  to  climb  upward  until  something  serious 
should  occur  to  turn  us  back. 

The  climb  started  just  to  the  cast,  or  left,  of 
a  wide  scree  gully,  the  one  with  a  short  pitch 
near  the  top.  This  is  the  'One  Pitch  Gully.' 
Our  arete  formed  its  left-hand  retaining  wall,  and 
was  sharp  and  well  defined  for  the  first  hundred  feet. 
A  short  chimney  just  to  the  left  of  the  ridge  was 
the  first  object  of  interest  we  encountered  ;  this 
led  to  the  right  until  we  could  look  over  into  the 
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gully.  Easy  rocks  then  gave  us  a  further  thirty 
feet  of  altitude,  until  we  reached  a  small  platform 
above  which  the  ridge  became  almost  vertical. 
Our  platform  led  us  across  until  it  terminated  on 
the  sheer  face  of  the  cliffs  over  the  gully.  Erom 
its  furthest  edge  some  splintered  rocks  formed 
cracks  which  gave  good  handhold  and  offered  a 
route  behind  the  steep  face  of  the  ridge,  until 
its  crest  could  again  be  reached.  And  here  a 
disappointment  awaited  us.  Instead  of  having, 
as  we  had  anticipated,  to  fight  our  way  upward 
inch  by  inch,  with  an  ever-nearing  prospect  of 
having  to  beat  a  retreat,  we  found  that  we  could 
actually  walk  up  by  keeping  a  few  feet  to  the 
right  of  the  ridge. 

We  consoled  ourselves  by  building  a  cairn, 
after  which  we  mounted  rapidly,  sometimes  on 
the  arete  and  sometimes  by  the  easier  slope  to 
its  right,  until  a  fine  tower  of  rock  barred  the 
way.  A  crack  ran  up  its  centre  and  afforded 
a  good  scramble  until  it  gave  out  about  ten  feet 
below  the  top  of  the  tower  so  plainly  seen  from 
Llyn  y  Gader.     Here  we  built  a  cairn. 

The  descent  into  the  gap  proved  quite  easy 
and  much  resembled  that  on  the  Parson's  Nose. 
The  steep  rock  face  on  the  far  side  of  the  gap  was 
not  for  a  first  day,  so  Ave  traversed  around  it  to 
the  right  and,  after  climbing  two  short  slabs 
on  its  flank,  found  ourselves  above  the  rocks 
and  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  top  of  Cyfrwy. 
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The  Eastern  Arete. — The  general  position 
of  this  has  already  been  defined,  but  probably 
no  two  parties  start  its  ascent  from  exactly  the 
same  place.  About  mid-way  up  it,  is  a  fine 
truncated  tower,  known  as  the  '  Table,'  not 
unlike  that  on  the  North  Arete,  but  on  a  bigger 
scale.  Most  people  traverse  into  the  gap  on  the 
upper  side  of  this,  beginning  their  climb  from 
there.  Another  route  is  to  attain  this  gap  from 
the  north-west,  but  a  most  unpleasant  hour  spent 
in  the  grassy  gully  which  lands  one  at  this  point 
convinces  me  that  it  is  not  the  sort  of  place  to 
which  to  send  one's  best  friend. 

An  excellent  plan  is  to  skirt  along  the  screes 
until,  when  almost  directly  below  the  'Table,' 
a  small  pinnacle  will  be  noticed.  This  is  im- 
mediately to  the  left  of  the  unpleasant  grass 
gully  already  referred  to.  Above  the  pinnacle, 
the  arete  is  seen  to  be  narrow  and  well  defined, 
and  so  it  continues  until  it  merges  into  the 
steep,  columnar  Avail  of  the  tower,  when  it  is 
advisable  to  traverse  slightly  to  the  right  and 
so  attain  the  flat  top  of  the  'Table.'  Its  summit 
is  spacious  and  comfortable — large  enough  for  a 
garden  party,  provided  the  tea  be  not  so  strong 
as  to  affect  the  nerves. 

It  is  a  fine  place  for  a  prospect  of  the  ridge 
above,  and  an  ideal  place  from  which  to  manipu- 
late a  camera. 

Viewed  from  here,  the  ridge  presents  a  hope- 
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lessly  steep  face  of  rock,  the  direct  ascent  of 
which  would  seem  impossible.  It  much  resembles 
that  above  the  tower  on  the  North  Arete,  but 
it  is  climbed  on  the  opposite,  the  left-hand,  side. 
The  descent  into  the  gap  is  quite  easy  ;  at  a  point 
a  yard  or  two  down  the  gully  towards  Pen  y 
Grader,  the  angle  of  the  rock  eases  somewhat  and 
good  holds  are  disclosed,  suggesting  an  upward 
route.  This  can  be  well  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tion opposite,  which  shows,  better  than  can  be 
described  with  pen  and  ink,  the  extreme  steep- 
ness of  this  portion.  The  rock  is  well  broken 
up  and  provides  magnificent  holding.  When  the 
level  of  the  top  figure  (a  typical  portrait  of  the 
late  Mr.  Owen  Glynne  Jones)  is  reached,  the 
arete  proper  is  abandoned  and  a  step  taken 
around  the  corner  into  a  wide  grass  gully  behind. 
This  leads  directly  upward ;  after  a  steep  pull 
to  the  top,  one  is  in  a  position  to  look  down 
the  vertical  face  on  to  the  sloping  top  of  the 
'  Table.' 

An  easv  buttress  now  occurs  above  and  2*ives 
access  to  the  foot  of  a  narrow  crack,  the  best 
bit  of  climbing  on  Cyfrwy.  It  is  only  fifteen 
feet  high,  but  will  be  found  quite  long  enough 
for  most  climbers.  Those  who  have  cause  to 
complain  of  its  brevity  may  glean  some  satis- 
faction from  the  knowledge  that  thev  are  above 
the  average  as  crack-climbers — quite  '  crack  '  in 
fact.     It  is  best  ascended  by  jamming  the  right 
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leg  and  arm  inside  and  using  some  small  holds 
on  the  outside  for  the  '  unemployed '  limbs. 

The  position  is  almost  identical  with  that 
assumed  bv  the  late  Mr.  A.  P.  Mummery  in 
the  photo,  in  his  book,  of  the  famous  crack  on 
the  Grepon.  The  good  handhold  he  is  grasping 
is  missing  in  this  Cyfrwy  crack,  however,  but 
so  also  is  the  fearsome  drop  below. 

A  sharp  effort,  entailing  a  good  deal  of  gasping 
for  breath,  brings  a  good  handhold  near  the  top 
within  reach,  and  the  rest  is  easy.  Then  the 
ridge  stretches  away  at  a  steadily  diminishing 
angle,  affording  nothing  of  special  interest,  until 
the  top  of  Cyfrwy  is  reached. 

A  well-marked  terrace  runs  upward  to  the 
right  at  the  foot  of  the  arete  and  continues  along 
for  some  distance.  Two  routes  start  from  it, 
one  of  which  finishes  near  the  top  of  the  Eastern 
Arete,  and  the  other  at  a  similar  point  on  the 
North  Arete ;  other  climbs  can  be  found  up  this 
north  face  of  Cyfrwy,  but  they  are  of  such  an 
indefinite  nature  as  to  render  a  detailed  description 
exceedingly  difficult. 

Twr  Du. — This  is  situated  about  half  a  mile 
north-east  of  Pen  y  Gader,  facing  Llyn  Gafr,  and 
has  a  northerly  aspect.  Two  well-defined  gullies 
seam  its  lace  and  offer  inviting  routes  to  its 
summit. 

It  was  in  August  11)02  that  it  first  attracted 
the  practical  attention  of  climbers,  when   the   late 
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Messrs.  S.  Ridsdale  and  H.  L.  Jupp,  with  Mr.  J. 
Phillips,  made  the  ascent  of  the  gullies  ;  after- 
wards contributing  an  account  of  them  to  the 
Climbers'  Club  Journal. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  face  is  some- 
what vegetation-covered  and  its  inclination  is  not 
very  steep,  but  the  rock  in  the  gullies  is  for  the 
most  part  sound  and  clean  cut. 

Their  mouths  are  about  150  feet  apart ;  but  as 
they  gain  height  they  converge  rapidly,  leaving  a 
buttress  between  that  roughly  resembles  an  in- 
verted V.  There  is  no  record  of  this  having  been 
ascended,  but  there  appears  to  be  more  than  one 
feasible  route  up  it. 

The  East  Gully.— This  runs  up  the  left,  or 
east,  side  of  the  buttress,  cutting  into  the  cliff  at 
a  slight  height  above  the  scree  and  gaining 
definition  as  it  rises  until  it  aj^pears  as  a  deeply 
cut  crack. 

Eor  some  distance  the  climbing  is  quite  easy, 
except  at  a  smooth  slab  which  needs  care,  until 
the  first  pitch  is  reached.  This  is  formed  by 
a  chockstone  of  the  usual  variety,  jammed  across 
the  narrow  gully,  and  can  be  climbed  with  com- 
parative ease  on  the  right,  leading  the  climber  to 
imagine  that  he  is  in  good  form.  Whether  he  is 
or  not  will  be  determined  by  that  which  awaits 
him  immediately  above.  He  may  justly  consider 
that  he  is,  if  he  succeeds  in  climbing  the  obstacle 
direct.     The  walls  of  the  gully  gradually  narrow, 
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until  about  half-way  up  the  pitch  they  form  a 
mossy,  overhanging  crack,  with  its  holds  artfully 
hidden  by  vegetation.  It  might  be  climbed 
direct,  but  is  more  easily  accomplished  by  starting 
lower  down  the  gully  and,  after  ascending  a 
few  feet  on  the  left  wall,  contouring  round  a 
boss  of  rock  to  the  right,  thus  joining  the 
easier  upper  part  of  the  pitch. 

This  leads  to  the  foot  of  a  neat  chimney, 
choked  at  the  top  by  a  fallen  splinter  of  rock 
which  causes  a  little  trouble  in  landing.  Its 
replica,  on  a  smaller  scale,  immediately  succeeds 
it  and  ends  the  serious  climbing. 

An  easy  scramble  for  about  thirty-five  feet 
lands  one  into  the  upper  bed  of  the  gully,  but  the 
interest  can  be  sustained  to  the  crest  of  the  crags 
by  striking  up  to  the  ridge  on  the  left  sky  line. 

The  West  Gully. — As  has  already  been 
stated,  the  start  of  this  climb  is  about  150  feet  to  the 
west  of  that  described  above.  Its  general  angle  is 
not  quite  so  steep  as  that  of  the  East  Gully  ;  it 
is  a  good  example  of  Iioav  a  gully,  stretching  over 
a  comparatively  easy  angle  in  its  whole  length,  may 
be  very  steep  and  difficult  where  its  pitches  occur. 
The  Chief  drawback  of  a  gully  running  up  a. 
face  of  rock  with  an  easy  incline  is  that  it  can 
generally  be  left  at  its  pitches,  and  a  dStour  made 
to  obviate  them. 

This   is  somewhat   unsatisfactory  ;    tor    if   one 
shirks  the  difficulties  in  this  way,  a  feeling  of  had 
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sportsmanship  is  left  behind.  Only  worse  than 
this  is  the  feeling  that  by  climbing  the  pitches 
direct  one  is  often  running  unnecessary  risk  and 
incurring  much  hard  work  to  attain  the  same 
object.  The  fault  really  lies  in  the  climb. 
There  are  some  gullies,  of  which  the  obstacles 
cannot  comfortably  be  climbed  direct,  which 
are  nevertheless  first-class ;  the  West  Gully  of 
Twr  Du  is  one  of  these. 

It  starts  with  a  stretch  of  easy  scrambling 
which  can  scarcely  be  described  as  the  first  pitch. 
This  is  situated  some  fifty  feet  up  and  consists  of 
a  narrow  crack.  It  can  be  climbed  either  straight 
up  or  by  way  of  the  leaf  of  rock  overhanging  it 
on  the  right. 

Above  this  the  gully  widens  and,  as  is  often 
the  case  before  a  difficult  pitch,  is  quite  easy  for 
a  considerable  distance.  A  wise  dispensation  this, 
on  the  face  of  it,  but  on  closer  consideration  it 
will  be  apparent  that  this  easy  going  must  in- 
evitably end  in  something  steep  when  there  is 
a  given  height  to  be  scaled. 

And  soon  the  steep  place  is  reached — a  mossy 
crack,  smooth  and  holdless  on  its  right  wall  and 
overhanging  on  the  other.  It  looks  very  bad,  and 
slightly  resembles  the  corresponding  pitch  in  the 
sister  gully.  It  would  seem  that  a  steep  band 
of  rock  runs  across  the  face  of  Twr  Du  at  this 
height,  but  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  moss. 
Without   this    covering   it    might    be    possible    to 
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climb  the  crack  direct,  but  it  lias  to  be  removed 
before  the  holds  can  be  found,  which  is  unfor- 
tunate, for  all  one's  available  limbs  are  occupied 
in  holding  one's  body  in  place.  Perhaps  a  party 
will  some  day  lower  a  man  down  the  crack  to 
remove  the  moss,  but  in  the  meantime  the  best 
route  undoubtedly  lies  up  to  the  right.  A  steep 
buttress  here  suggests  a  means  of  ascent,  but  is 
very  difficult  of  attainment.  If  the  leader  accepts 
a  shoulder  from  the  third  man,  whilst  the  second 
on  the  rope  retires  underneath  the  pitch  to  be 
in  readiness  to  jerk  him  in  should  he  slip,  the 
buttress  will  be  found  amenable,  but  it  is  a  very 
difficult  bit  of  climbing.  From  about  mid-way 
up  it  a  traverse  can  be  effected  to  the  left,  which 
lands  one  at  the  top  of  the  pitch  and  directly 
underneath  a  milder  continuation  of  the  mossy 
crack. 

Then  the  gully  sends  up  a  fork  to  the  right. 
It  is  well  to  follow  this  for  a  few  feet  until  a 
step  across  to  the  left  brings  us  again  into  the 
main  gully,  here  consisting  of  a  crack  which  runs 
steeply  upward  past  an  overhanging  leaf  of  loose 
rock  and  grass  which  needs  care  on  the  part  of 
all  but  the  last  man.  Nothing  then  remains  but 
a  traverse  over  some  slabs  to  the  right,  and  the 
climbing  is  finished. 

In  two  places  it  is  necessary  for  the  leader 
to  run  out  a  good  deal  of  rope  ;  the  usual  eighty 
feet  for  a  party  of  three  will  prove  to  be  barely 
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sufficient.  A  hundred  feet  would  he  a  more 
comfortahle  allowance. 

The  Central  Gully.  Pen  y  Gader.—  The 
climber  who  stands  on  the  shore  of  Llyn  y  Gader 
for  the  first  time  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  im- 
pressed with  its  fine  setting  and  he  may  simulate 
an  interest  in  the  old-time  doings  of  Idris,  but 
his  real  thoughts  will  probably  be  about  the 
well-marked  gully  that  runs  up  the  north  face 
of  Pen  y  Gader.  He  will  itch  for  a  closer 
inspection,  it  looks  so  alluring.  This  probably 
accounts  for  its  being  the  first  real  rock-climb 
accomplished  on  Cader  Idris.  How  long  ago  its 
first  ascent  took  place  is  not  recorded ;  but  by 
a  glance  through  the  dates  of  the  other  ascents  in 
the  neighbourhood,  one  arrives,  by  a  process  of  ex- 
clusion, at  the  fact  that  this  was  the  parent  climb. 
Its  prominence  as  a  feature  in  the  landscape 
probably  also  accounts  for  its  being  the  hardest- 
worked  climb  'in  the  district,  to  the  neglect  of 
some  of  the  less  obvious  but  better  courses. 
It  makes  a  good  first  day,  however,  for  a  party 
coming  fresh  to  Cader  Idris,  as  by  visiting  it  they 
can  gain  a  good  general  idea  of  the  lie  of  the  land, 
with  the  gully  as  a  sort  of  bonne  bouche. 

It  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  three  distinct 
sections,  caused  by  two  wide  terraces  which  run 
into  it  from  the  east ;  an  inspection  from  its  foot 
will  reveal  the  fact  that  it  acts  as  a  channel  for 
the  water  draining  from  the  open  crags  above. 
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The  first  pitch  consists  of  the  steep  gully  bed, 
which  narrows  at  the  top  before  the  first  terrace 
intersects  it.  The  climbing  for  the  first  thirty 
feet  is  to  the  right  of  the  waterfall,  but  at  this 
height  the  rock  steepens  and  a  traverse  has  to  be 
made  across  to  the  water,  beneath  which  are  the 
best  footholds.  With  care,  one  may  obviate  a 
wetting  and  soon  gain  the  left-hand  side,  which 
leads  by  way  of  easy  rocks  to  the  level  of  the 
first  terrace. 

The  pitch  is  about  seventy  feet  high. 

The  second  rise  is  now  well  in  sight  and  is 
remarkable  by  reason  of  its  right  wall,  which  is 
composed  of  up-ended,  columnar  rocks,  rounded 
into  a  great  semicircle.  The  pitch  is  a  narrow 
chimney  about  fifty  feet  in  height.  The  route 
lies  up  the  chimney  for  a  short  distance,  when 
one  is  forced  off  to  the  right  to  a  subsidiary  scoop 
in  the  rock ;  the  rest  of  the  ascent  is  effected  up 
this,  until  the  second  terrace  is  attained. 

The  main  gully  still  continues  straight  ahead, 
and  may  be  followed,  or  varied  in  many  directions, 
until  the  summit  crags  are  reached. 

Some  distance  to  the  west,  on  the  same  face, 
are  three  short  gullies  to  which  our  party  devoted 
a  day,  but  they  are  earth-covered  and  grassy  for 
the  most  part  and  hardly  merit  further  attention. 
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Anchorage.  A  safe  position  where  one  climber  can,  if  necessary,, 
support  the  weight  of  the  next  man  by  holding  the  rope 
(see  pp.  248  and  315). 

Arete.  A  steep,  sharply-defined  ridge  of  rock ;  often  used  in 
expressing  an  ascent  up  the  exposed  outside  edge  of  a  buttress 
or  pinnacle  (see  p.   111). 

Avalanche.  A  mass  of  debris — snow,  ice,  or  rocks — falling  from 
the  higher  parts  of  a  mountain. 

Backing-up.  A  method  of  ascending  chimneys  by  placing  the- 
back  on  one  side  and  the  knees  or  feet  on  the  other,  according 
to  the  width  of  the  cleft  (see  p.  95)  ;  also  used  to  define  the- 
help  given  to  a  leader  by  the  second  climber  following  up 
close  behind  him. 

Belaying-pin  (Belay).  An  outstanding  knob  of  rock  round 
which  the  rope  can  be  passed  for  greater  safety  (see  pp. 
248  and  315). 

Bwlch.  A  pass — generally  the  lowest  part  of  a  ridge  connecting 
two  peaks. 

Cache.     A  hiding-place. 

Cairn.     A  heap  of  stones. 

Chimney.  A  steep  and  narrow  rift  in  the  rocks,  roughly  resembling 
a  household  chimney  with  one  side  removed  (see pp.  90  and  95).. 
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Chockstone.  A  mass  of  rock  of  varying  size  that  has  fallen 
and  become  wedged  between  the  walls  of  a  chimney  or  gully 
(see  pp.  53,  90,  and  368). 

Clogwyn.     A  precipice  or  cliff. 

Col.     A  pass  (see  Bwlch). 

Combined  tactics.     See  Shoulder  (giving  a). 

Cornice.     An  overhanging  mass  of  snow,  or  rock ;  generally  on. 

a  ridge  or.  at  the  top  of  a  gully. 
Couloir.     A  wide  gully. 
Crack.     A  rift  in  the  rock,  narrower  than  a  chimney. 

Crampons.     Skeleton  iron  frameworks  with  spikes  attached,  for 

fixing  to  the  boot-soles  (seldom  used  for  British  climbing). 
Crib.     A  ridge. 
Cwm.     A  hollow,  a  mountain  valley. 

Gendarme.  Alpine  parlance  for  a  tower  or  pinnacle  of  rock  on 
a  ridge. 

Glazed  rocks.     Rocks  covered  with  a  film  of  ice. 

Glissade.     A  method  of  sliding  down  snow-slopes,  either  standing 

or  in  a  sitting  position. 
Gully.     A  wide  or  narrow  ravine  cleaving  the  face  of  a  precipice 

or  steep  mountain-side. 
Hand-traverse.      Traversing     by     means     of     handholds     only 

(see  p.  315). 
Hitch.     See  Belaying-pin. 

Knife  edge.     A  very  narrow  rock  ridge  (see  p.  107). 
Moraine.     Stones  and  debris  brought  down  and  left  by  a  glacier. 

Nose.  A  buttress  of  rock,  generally  slightly  overhanging  or 
very  steep  in  its  lower  part. 

Pitch.  A  comparatively  short,  steep  rise  in  the  rock  bed  of  a 
gully,  often  crowned  by  a  chockstone.  Used  rather  widely 
to  define  any  serious  difficulty  that  is  met  with  on  a  climb 
(see  pp.  12,  53,  90,  and  368). 
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Platform.     A  small  comparatively  level  place  on  steep  rocks. 

Screes.     Loose  slopes  of  rocks  or  stones. 

Sheet-anchor.  The  last  climber  of  a  party  ;  for  difficult  climbs 
preferably  a  strong,  heavy  climber  who  can  secure  the 
safety  of  the  party  by  using  available  belaying-pins. 

Shoulder  (giving  a).  A  method  of  assisting  the  leader  by 
allowing  him  to  stand  on  a  companion's  shoulders  to  reach 
a  higher  hold  (see  p.  50). 

Slack.     The  loose  rope  between  two  climbers. 

Through  route.  The  way  up  a  chimney,  or  gully,  behind  a 
chockstone — the  hole  between  the  stone  and  the  bed  of 
the  gully  (see  p.  292). 

Traverse.  A  passage  or  climb  more  or  less  horizontally  across 
rocks  or  a  mountain-side ;  also  used  in  the  Alps  to  define 
a  climb  up  one  side  of  a  peak  and  down  the  other  (see  pp. 
48  and  315). 

Verglas.     The  film  of  ice  on  glazed  rocks. 
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Botterill,  The  Brothers,  259 
Bowder  Stone,  12 
Bowfell,  35 

Bowring,  Mr.  F.  H.,  298 
Braich  Du,  81,  126-127 
Brierley.  Mr.  R.  B.,  66,  138 
Brown,  Mr.  C.  G.,  255,  329 
Bryant,  Mr.  A.,  353 

„       Mr.  G.  B.,  162,  353 
Mrs.,  231,  254 
Bwlch  Blaen-cwm  Idwal,  3,  5, 11,  18 

.,      Ciliau,  266 

„      Cyfrwy  Drum,  117 

„      Glas,  ridge  of,  187 

„      Goch,  207,  297,  300,  306 

.,       Hen,  72,  74,  111 

.,      Moch,  293,  294 

„      Trvfaen,  34,  36,  49,  57,  61,  63, 
155. 156 

„      y  Ddwy  Glyder,  146 

,,      y  Saethau,  17">,  177 


Cadeb  Idris,  354-358 

i  'aims  (Lake    District  ),  266 

CapelCurig,  16,  36,  49,  71,  249 

Carnarvon.  192 

Carnedds,  The.  68-127,  130,  173 

Carnedd  Dafydd,  16,  ll  I   127 

in,  334,  343 
Carv.  Mr.  Ellis,  353 
I  astell  y  Gwynt,  L54,  161,  271 
i  latchedicam,  i  9 

<  !ave  Gully,  Clogwyn  y  Garnedd,  186 
L87 
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Cave   Pitch,  Central   Gully,   Glyder 

Fawr,  134,  141 
Cef  n  Ysgolion  Duon  (Ridge  of  Black 

Ladders),  70,  114-126 
Central  Buttress,  Tryfaen,  59-63 
Gully,  Great  End.  68 

„      Lliwedd,190.208,226, 

241,  244,  245,  257 
„      Glyder  Fach,  155 

„     Fawr,  130-139. 
141 
„  „      Pen  y  Gader,  384-385 

„  „      and  Western  Buttress 

Climb,  Lliwedd, 
230-241,  250 
,,       or     Bending    Gully    (Black 

Ladders),  116,  123-124 
„      Route.  Cyrn   Las,  272,  273- 

281 
„      Snowdonia,  68 
C  Gully,  Amphitheatre,  109 
Clay,  The  late  Mr.  W.  G.,  70 
Cliff e,  5 
Climbers'     Club     Journal     quoted, 

176,  288 
Climbing  photographs  (taking),  247, 

330 
Climbing  (solitary),  253 
Clogwyn  Du,  3,  165 

Du  Gully,  147-151 
Du'r-arddu,  116,  273,  342- 

348 
y  Garnedd,  East  Face,  172- 
181 
„       y  Garnedd,  NorthFace,181- 
187 
v  Garneddy  Wyddfa,  175- 
187 
„       y   Person,   234,    281,    332- 
342 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  30 
Coolin  Ridge,  Skye,  64,  113 
Corlett,  Mr.  W.  E.,  234,  235,  236 
Craig  Ddu,  352-353 

„     y  Cae,  356,  358-374 
„     yr  Ysf a,  68-113,  174 
„      yr  Ysfa  Pinnacle,  111-113 
Crampons,  258 
Crazy    Pinnacle,  128,  297-298,  299, 

302 
Crazv  Pinnacle  Gully,  299-302 
Crib  Goch,  128,  194,  241,  271,  293- 
315,  333,  334,  341,  343 
.,      Buttress,  297,  299,  302- 

313 
„      East  Ridge,  293,  294 
„         „      in  winter,  313-314 
„         „      North  Ridge,  293, 294,316 


Crib  Goch,  Pinnacles,  295,  296 
„      Western  Gully,  305 
Cribin,  above  Glaslyn,  181,  349,  350 
Crib  Y,  71,  79,'  80 
Crib  y  Ddvsgl,  233,    297,    332,  334, 

341 
Cromlech  stones,  152,  153 
Cumbrian  mountains,  38,  79 
Cust's  Gully,  Great  End,   Scawfell, 

97 
Cwm  Beudy  Mawr,  293 

„     Bochlwyd,  146 

,,     Brwynog,  343 

„     Clogwyn,  343 

„     Dvli,  183,  193,  204,  249,   294, 
313,  341 

„      Eigiau,  72,  73,  80,  81,  92,  112 

„      Glas.  27,    272,   292,  295,   298, 
299,  302,  303,  317,  332,  333 

„     Idwal,  25,  135,  146,  147 

„      Llafar.  70,  81,  114,  117,  118 

„     Tryfaen,  50 
Cwms  of  the  Carnedds,  70 
Cwm  y  Llan,  249,  352-353 
Cyfrwy,  356,  357,  374-379 
Cymric  place-names,  80 
Cyrn  Las,  271-292 

„       „     Great  Buttress,  271-290 
„      West  Buttress,  290-292 


Dakyns,  Mr.  J.  R.,  314 

Dalton,  Messrs.  M.  and  H.  G.,  371 

Dames  Anglaises,  Mont  Blanc,  186 

Darwin,  1 

Dawes,  Dr.,  300,  301 

Deep  Ghyll,  Scawfell,  121 

Dent  Blanche,  32 

Devil's  Drainpipe,  31 

„      Kitchen  (Twll  Du),  1-24,  25, 
26,  29,  32,  33,  271,  333 

„      Staircase,  4,  28-32 
D  Gully,  Amphitheatre,  110 
Dinas  Mot,  316-331,  333 

,,        „      Cave,  331 

„       ,,      Pinnacle,  329 
Dolgelly,  355,  356,  357,  359 
Dolomites,  8,  48 
Door  Jamb  Pitch,  Great  Gully,  Craig 

yr  Ysfa,  84 
Dow  Crags,  47 
Dunant,  2 


E 


Eagle's  Nest  Arete,  Great  Gable, 
160,  259 
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Easter  Gully,  Dow  Crags,  47 
Eastern  Arete,   Cyfrwy,    374,     875, 

377-379 
Eastern      Buttress.     Lliwedd,     129, 
189, 200,  207-229 
„  ..         Lliwedd,  Central 

Route,  208-220, 
229,  241.  265 
.,  „         Lliwedd,     Route 

II.,  by  Mr.  H.  V. 
Reade's    Varia- 
tion, 220-227 
,,  Gully,  Black  Ladders,  116, 

124-126 
„  ..      Clogwvn  Du'r-arddu. 

345-346 
„  ,.      Clogvvyn    v    Person, 

337-338,*339 
„  .    „      Dinas  Mot,  317,  326 

„  ,,      Glyder    Fach,    153, 

156-159 
„      Glyder  Fawr,14 1-146 
„      Lliwedd,    189,    190- 
201,203,204,205,206 
„         Terrace,     Clogwyn     D'ur- 
arddu,  345-346 
East  Gully,  Craig  y  Cae,  372-37:; 
„  "    Twr  Du,  380-381 
„    Ridge,  Crib  Goch,  293,  29  I 
,,    Wall    Climb,    Clogwyn     D'ur- 
arddu.  347 
Ebediw,  152 
Eckenstein,  Mr.  O.,  9,   11,  14,  190, 

208.  226.  227,   231,  250 
Elias,  Mr.,  203.  273.  287 
Elidyr  Fawr,  130,  165 
Ellis,  .Mr.  Godfrey,  353 
Equidistant    Route,     Western    But- 
tress, Lliwedd.  250 
Esgair  Felen,  162 

Evans,  The  late  Mr.  A.,  233,  234,  235, 
236,  237 


Fab  East  Buttress,  Lliwedd,  189, 

L-nl   206 
Farmer.  Mr.  349 
Flat  I  Irags,  l'"'\\  fell,  "■•"> 
Field,  Mr.  A.  L..  221,  22::.  221.  303, 

306,  309,  320 
Ffynnon  Liner,  117,  127 

Llugwy,  7).  79,  80,  95 
Foe!  Goch,  166 
Foxes'  Pal  h,  <  lader  Cdris,  357 
Furness  I  tistrict,  69 


G 

Gabbro  of  Skye,  334 

Garn  Y,  1,  4 

Geology  of  Crib  Goch,  314,  315 

Gimmer  Crag,  Lang  lale,  157 

Giving  a  shoulder,  239 

Glacier  Valley,  1 

Glaramara,  80 

Glaslyn,  175,  176,  17* 

Glissade,  177 

Glyder  Fach,  152-162 

Glyder  Fawr,  1,  2,  3,  128-151,  152, 

153,161,  1(52,  163,  165 
•  ioodal  ,  The  late  Mr.  A.,  300,  301 
Gorphwysfa,  192,  210,  296 
Great  Buttress,  Craig  yr  Ysfa,  78,  82, 
91,  92 
Cyrn  Las,  271-290 
Great  Cave  Pitch,  Tryfaen,  53 
„      End,  Scawi'ell,  68,  97 
„      Gable,  30,  65,  69,  160,  166,  171 
„      Gully,    Clogwvn   v    Garnedd, 

182-185 
„      Gully,  Craig  v  Cae,  358-370, 

371,  372 
„      Gully,   Craig  yr  Ysfa,  77-95, 

in:;,  2sr, 
,,      Gully,    Cyrn    Las,   272,   274, 

281-286 
„      Gully  Bnowdon,  182-185,  210 
„      Pitch,  Clogwyn  Du  Gully,  149 
„      Pitch,  Eastern  Gully.  Glyder 

Fach,  157-159 
„      Upper  Cave,  Craig   yr    Ysfa, 
78,  82,  91-92 
Grepon,  L56 
(iribin,  1,  3,  166 

Gwern-y-gof-isaf,  37,  88,  39,  50,  60 
71,  99 
„  ,,  -uchaf,  39 

H 

Hanging  Garden  Gully,  2,  1.  25- 

27,  30 
Band  traverse,  :il(».  372 
Hawks'  Nest  Buttress,  L59  L62 
Heath,  Mr.  E.  C.  M.,  63 

Height  and  its  bearing  on  difficult v 

277  278 
Ilelvellvn.  79 
Hill,  Mr.  F.  W..  Hi,  21 
Himalayas.  32 

Holyhead  highway,  130 
II a  in  an  de  pit  rre,  37 
Horned    Crag    Route,   the    Eastern 
Buttress,  Lliwedd,  227-22'.' 
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House-painters,  22 

Hudson,  The  late  Mr.  Eonald,  15,  83 

Hughes,  Mr.  Harold,  4,  6,  124 


Idbis,  354-355,  384 

Idwal  Prince,  2 

Intermediate     Gully,     Clogwyn     y 

Garnedd,  185 
Introductory    Gully,   Glyder    Fach, 

131,  163,  "l64 
Iron  Claw,  238 


Jammed  Boulder  Gully,  Dinas 
Mot,  317,  319-321 

Jones,  Mr.  Owen  Glynne,  3,  6,  9,  10, 
11,  13,  15,  16,  18,  21,  22,  26,  32, 
39,  46,  130,  132,  133,  136,  147,  163, 
166,  171,  190,  254,  358,  360,  361, 
363,  366,  373,  375,  378 

Jones,  Mrs.  (Proprietress  of  Ogwen 
Cottage),  6,  28,  29,  46 

Jupp,  The  late  Mr.,  263,  379 

K 

Kern  Knotts  Ceack,  Great  Gable, 

166,  167,  342 
Kidson,  Mr.  E.,  234,  235,  236,  237,  299 


Ladies'  Gully,  Clogwyn  y  Garnedd, 

185 
Lake  District,  59,  254 

Climbs,  209 
Langdale  Pikes,  157 
Legitimate  Climbing,  175 
Leighton,  Mr.  Darwin,  102,  104 
List  of  Climbs,  graduated,  276 
Little  Gully,  Craig  y  Cae,  373 

,,  „       Clogwyn  y  Garnedd,  186 

Llanberis,  274 
Llanberis  Pass,  130,  273,  281,  293, 

316,  327,  333 
Lliwedd,    9,   34,    70,    129,  173,   174, 

188-270,  293 
Lliwedd  Bach,  190,  227,  249 
Lloyd,  Mr.  R.  W.,  353 
Llugwy,  38,  39,  70 
Llyn  Bochlwyd,  130,  152,  156 

„     Dulyn,  71,  111 

„     D'ur-arddu,  343,  344 

,,     Gafr,  357 

„     Glas,  303,  334 


Ll\n  Gwernan,  356,  357 

„     Idwal,  1,  3,  6,  16,  67,  130,  139, 
163,  167 

„     Llydaw,  129,  173, 189,  211 ,  219, 
234,  241,  249,  293,  319 

„     Ogwen,  34,  35 

„     y  Cae,  359,  360,  369 

„     y  Cwn,  11,  26 

„     y  Gader,  357,  359,  384 
Llyn-y-tri-graienyon,  354 
Lost  Gully,  Clogwvn  y  Garnedd,  176, 

177 
Lower  Chasm,  Cyrn  L&s,    280,286- 

289 

M 

Manchester  Rucksack  Club,  77, 

84 
Marchlvn  Mawr,  165 
Matterhorn,  128,  172,  200,  201,  294 
McCulloch,  Mr.  W.  P.,  15,  175 
Melyullyn,  112 
Mickledore,  Scawfell,  69 
Milestone  Buttress,  37-43 
Miners'  Track,  36 
Mitchell,   The    late   Mr.,   252,   253, 

262 
Moel  Hebog,  249 

„     Siabod,  249 
Monolith  Crack,  166-171 
Moraines,  1 

Moral  courage  to  turn  back,  281 
Morland,  Mr.  J.  O,  252,  349 
Morpheus,  38 

Moss  Ghvll,  Scawfell,  30,  115,  194 
Moss,  Mr.  C.  C.  B.,  164 
Mummery,  The  late  Mr.  A.  F.,  201, 

379 
Mynydd  Moel,  356 
„         Pencoed,  356 

N 

Nameless  Cwm,  161 

Names,  Welsh,  80,  271 

Nant  Ffrancon,68,  71,  117.  126, 127, 

130,  144 
Napes  Needle,  285 
Needle  Arete,  30 
Nefydd  Hardd,  2 
Nettleton,  Mr.  C.  W.,  37,43,  74,  221, 

223.  224,  352-353 
Nicholls.  Miss.  231 
Nor'-Nor'  Gullv,  45-46,  66,  67 
North  Arete,  Cyfrwy,  S74,  375-376 
Northern  Buttress,  Tryfaen, 46-50, 55 
North  Face  of  Glyder  Fawr,  130 
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North  Gully,  Tryfaen,  37,  46,  51-57 
„     Kidge  of  Crib  Goch,  293,  294 
Snowdon,  292,  343 
Nose  of  Dinas  M6t,  326,  327, 328,  329 
,,      the   Great   Buttress,   Craig 

yr  Ysfa,  82 
,,        ,,     Northern  Buttress,  Try- 
faen, 47,  48 
„      Pillar  of  Elidyr  Fawr, 
166 


Ogwen  or  Ogwen  Cottage,  1  6,  17, 
22,  29,  30,  32,  36,  65,  66,  67,  71,  81. 
Ill,  113,  117,  IIS,  126,  129,  130, 
143,  146,  148,  156,  162,  166,  167 

One  Pitch  Gullv,  Cyfrwy,  375 

Ortler,  The,  367 

Overhanging  Gully,  Clogwvn  a-  Gar- 
nedd,  175,  176,  177 

Owen  Gwvnedd,  2 

Owen,  Mrs.  (of  Pen-y-pass),  192 


Paeson's  Nose,  128,  165,  233,  316, 

332-341,  376 
Parson's  Progress,  341 
Peneoed    Pillar.  360,    369,  370-372, 

373 
Pendleburv,  Mr.  P.,  341 
Pen  Helig  Ddu,  71,  80 
Pen  Llithrig,  52 
Pennines,  69 

Pen-y-bont  Inn,  Tal-y-llyn,  356 
Pen  y  Gader,  355,  356,  357,  378 
Pen  y  Gribin,  348-352 
„  „        Terminal  Gully,   349- 

350 
Pen-y-gwrjd,  9,  36,  51,  128,  233,236, 
254,  256,  319, 335 
„  Climbers'  book,  7,  189 

Pen-v-pa>~,    L56,   162,  177,  182,  219, 
249,  274.  293,  294,  303, 
316,  317,  333,  343 
(limbers'  book,  346 
Pen  v  Waen  Wen,  71,  72,  80,  95,  97 
Phillips,  Mr.  .1.,  380 
Pig  Track,    182,    183,  293-294,   302, 

343 
Pillar  of  Elidyr  Fawr,  166 
Pinnacle  Gnlly,  Craig  yr  Ysfa,  72, 
8  1 .  99 
„        Look-out,  Devil's  Kitchen, 

7,  13,  17 
„        Tryfaen,  61 
Pont  j  Gromlech,  274,  328,329,334 


Price,  Mr.  Wentworth,  252 

Priestley,  Mr.  J.  G.,  353 

Pulpit,  The  Slanting  Gully  Buttress, 

268 
'  Putting  the  weight,'  16 
Puttrell,  Mr.  J.  W.,  16,  21,  63,  102r 

104 

Q 

Queen  of  Welsh  mountains,  172 
R 

Railway,  Snowdon,  172,  173,  174 

Ramsay,  1 

Reade,  Mr.  H.  V.,  154,208,  221 

,,       Mr.  W.  R.,  15,  175 
Reconnoitring  a  climb  from  above,. 

304,  305 
'  Recording  angel '  quoted,  22 
Red  Tarn,  Helvellyn,  79 
Ridge  of  Black  Ladders,  see   Cefn 

Ysgolion  Duon 
Ridsdale,  The  late  Mr.  S.,  379 
Rivals,  The,  249 
'  Pock-climbing     in     the      English 

Lake  District,'  276 
Rose,  Mr.  T.  K.,  163,  373 
Routes  to  the  Devil's  Kitchen,  17 


Scarpetti,  8 

Scawfell,  30,  115,  121,  188 

„       >Pike,  69 
Scawfell  Pinnacle,  188,  204.  269 
Scotch  glens,  59 

Scottish  Mountaineering  Club,  3 
Scully,  Mr.  T.  V.,  231 
Shakespeare  quoted,  212 
'  Silver  Strand,'  3 
Simey,  Mr.  R.  L,  70 
Skiddaw,  69 
Skye,  64 

Slabs  above  Idwal,  163-16;" 
Slant  indicular.  The  251 
Slanting  Gully  Buttress,  265-270 
„  „     Lliwedd,  9,  176,  182, 

L88,  250,  I'.'.l   I1'-. 

•_'ii7,  268 
Smith,  Haskett-,  Mr.  E.  L.  \Y..  3rd 

Mr.    W.    P.,   5.   7.    8, 
121.  252,253,353, 
361,  373 
Mr.  M.  K  .  lol.  273,  353 
Snowdon,   lit;,    17l>  L87,    2:;:;,    2'.'! 
343 
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Snowdon,  Gully,  128 

North  Ridge,  292,  343 
„  Ranger,  343 

Solly,  Mr.  G.  A.,  299 
Solomon,  King,  quoted,  212 
Sol  way,  69 

South  Buttress,  Tryfaen,  65 
Southgate,  The  late  Mr.,  33 
South  Gully,  Tryfaen,  36,  37,  38,  39, 
57-59,  60,  61,  63,  65 
„       Peak  of  Tryfaen,  65 
Staircase    Gully,    Dinas    Mot,    317, 

318-319 
Stocker,  Rev.  A.  H.,  230,  243,  341 
Striding  Edge,  Helvellyn,  79 
Sumpner,  Dr.,  373 
Sutton.  Mr.  T.  W.,  353 
Switzerland,  183,  200 


Table,  The,  Cyfrwy,  377,  378 

Talvllyn,  355 

Tartarin,  121 

Tennis-Court  Ledge,  Scawfell,  30 

Terminal  Gully,    Pen  y  Gribin,  266, 

350 
Thompson,  Mr.  Andrew,  118,  156 
,.  Mr.  Peter,  255 

Mr.  Philip,  255,  263,  327, 
348 
Thomson,  Mr.  J.  M.  A.,  6,  22,70,91, 

101,  116,   124,   166,  190,  203,  208, 

226,  227,  250,  272,  287,  321,  327 
Three  Pitch  Gully,  Clogwyn  v  Gar- 

nedd.  176,  178-181 
'  Thumbs-down  '  theory,  194,  195 
Trinity  Gullies,  185 
Tryfaen,  3,  34-67,  68,   116,  127,  128, 

271,  337 
Twisting  Gully,  Glyder  Fawr,  146- 

147 
Twll  Du,  see  Devil's  Kitchen, 
Twr  Du,  356,  379-384 
Ty  Gwyn  Farmhouse,  117,  118 
Tyn  y  Maes,  117 

U 

Upper  Chasm,  Cyrn  Las,  272,  280, 

289-290 
Upper  Cwm  Glas,  334,  343 


Vade  Mecum,  229 


Vanishing   Gullv,    Craig    yr    Ysfa, 

74-77,  81 
View  from  Lliwedd,  249 
Visitors'  books,  38 

w 

Wakefield,  Dr.  A.  W.,  38,  39,  41, 

48,  49,  330 
Wall,  Mr.  T.  W.,  230,  243,  251 
Wastdale  Head,  59,  69,  166,  188 
Waterfall    Pitch,    Devil's    Kitchen, 

17 
Watkin  Path,  352 
Welsh  farmhouses,  60 

„      shepherd,  80 
West    Buttress,    Cyrn    Las,      290- 

292 
Western  Buttress,  Lliwedd,  189,  190, 

212,  218,  242-250,  258 
Western   Buttress,    Lliwedd,    Equi- 
distant Route,  250 
Western  Gully,  Black  Ladders,  115, 
117-123 
„       Crib  Goch,  305 
,,  .,       Clogwyn   y    Person, 

335,  337,  339,  341 
Dinas  Mot,  317,  326- 
327 
„  ,,      Glyder  Fach,  154 

„       Glyder    Fawr,     139- 

141 
„       Lliwedd,  190,  251 
„       Tryfaen,  65-67 
,,       Terrace,     Clogwyn     Du'r- 
arddu,  345 
West  Gully,  Twr  Du,  381-384 
Williams.    Mr.     R.,    101,    250,   272, 
327 

Mr.  T.,  272 
Williamson,  Dr.  O.  K.,  353 
Woodhouse,  Mr.  G.  F.,  210,  303,  307, 
309,  310  311,  312 


Y  Cleft,  4 

Y  Garu,  1,  4 

Y  Gribin,  146,  148 
Yr  Aran,  352 

Yr  Elen,  80 


Zermatt,  128 
Zermatt  guide,  200 


The 


Sinclair 
"Unex" 

Pocket  Camera. 


(Patent    applied  for.) 

A    Pocket    Camera    that 
will  go  into  the  Pocket. 

Taking  either  Plates  or 
Films  —  the  latter  loaded 
or      unloaded     in     daylight. 

Showing  Camera  closed   but  For  Pictures  4H  x  3y   inches. 

containing  dark  slide  <ir  one  .  , 

dozen   aims   readj    foi  use.  Weight  only  18  ounces  complete. 

Size  5ix4Jx  1',. 

Invaluable  to  the  Tourist.  Invaluable  to  the  Explorer. 

Invaluable  to  the  Alpine  Climber. 

The  Lens. —  Without  a  g I  lens  such  a  camera  would  be  restricted  in  its  capacity. 

We  have  fitted  a  Focussing  Cooke  Lens  working  at  f/6'5,  and  which  gives  critical 
tlefinitii.n  over  the  whole  ol  tl.e  plate  with  the  front  raised. 

The  Shutter.— The  New  Compound  Shutter  is  accurately  adjusted  to  the  Cooke 
Lens,  and  gives  a  long  range  of  instantaneous  as  well  as  time  exposures. 

The  Finder  is  a  Brilliant  one,  and  carries  2  levels  to  ensure  accurate  work  when 
photographing  architectural  subjects. 

The  Camera  Back  is  of  an  exceedingly  novel  design.  It  takes  the  "  L'nex  "  Plate 
Holder  carrying  one  sensitive  plate  or  a  Kodak  Premo  film  pack  without  any  alteration, 
adaptation,  01  increi  se  in  size.  The  outside  size  of  the  camera  remains  the  same,  whether 
the  dark  slide,  film  |  ark,  or  focussing  screen  is  in  position. 

The  "  Unex  "  Plate  Holder.  -This  light  ami  compact  plate  bolder,  but  little  larger 
than  the  plate  itself,  is  beautifully  made  of  German  Bilver.  It  measures  5ix3§x  J  ini  lie.-. 
and  weighs  Sj  ounces. 

The  <  laniera,  with  lei  d,  n  |  x  4\  x  l{. 

The  outside  Bize  of  case  cai  rj  ing  i  !an  era,  Lens,  1-  inder  and  loaded  with  1  doz.  fill 
with  plate  bolder,  measures  -       uxl§. 

Price  of  "Unex"  Camera,  completein rocco  leather  case,  for  use  with 

Film  Packs £10  10    0 

Set  of  S  Plate  1  lolders  and  Focus       -   -   reen    0  14    0 


JAMES  A.   SINCLAIR  &  CO.,   LTD.,  L46  n  d omnarsew. 

Telegrams,  "Oraculum,"  London.  Telephone,  S7fiS,  Central. 


^_2«r*  JAEGER* 


~Waol 


FOR 


MOUNTAINEERING 


The  JAEGER  Pure  Wool  Day  &  Night  Wear 

is  peculiarly  suited  for  lovers  of  this  sport.  The 
materials  are  made  in  various  weights,  and  are  very 
durable.  Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  shapes 
of  all  garments,   so  as  to  ensure  the  greatest   comfort. 

Please  call   and  inspect   the    Goods,  or   write   for  Dr.  Jaeger's 
"Health   Culture,"    and    Illustrated   Price   List,  with  Patterns. 


LONDON:  j     30,  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 

126,  Regent  Street,  W.  1 15,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

456,  Strand  (Charing  Cross),  W.C.    I     8s&86,  Cheapside,   EX. 
MANCHESTER  :  18,  King  St.      LIVERPOOL  :  58,  Church  St.  and  4,  Castle  St. 

v  JAEGER  TAILORS :  ASKEW  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  42,  Conduit  St.,  LONDON,  W. 


REQUISITES  FOR  MOUNTAINEERS 
S-  UL  SILVER  &  Co.'s 

SPECIAL  LIST  FORWARDED  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


M     TENTS     M 

RUCKSACS,     SLEEPING  =  BAGS,     COOKING  .  STOVES,    FILTERS. 

♦INSECT    PUZZLERS'    (Tuckett   Pattern). 
SNOW    SPECTACLES.  ICE    AXES.  ALPINE    ROPE,    &c. 

POCKET     MEDICINE    CASES. 

SELF-COOKING    SOUPS,     &c. 


S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO., 

tP    BENJAMIN    EDGINGTON,    Limited, 

67,    CORNHILL,    LONDON. 


JAMES  S.  CARTER 

Alpine  'Bootmaker 


TO 


MANY    MEMBERS    OF    THE    ENGLISH 
AND   CONTINENTAL   ALPINE    CLUBS. 


Folding  Slippers,  Anklets  and  all  the  necessaries 
in  mountaineering  footwear. 

PRICE     LIST     ON     APPLICATION . 

16,    South     Molton     Street, 

LONDON,     W. 


Y  Gorphwysfa. 

(Pen-y-Pass  Hotel.) 
Mrs,    K.    RAWSON    OWENt    Proprietress. 

The  above  Hotel,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  famous  Pass  of  Llanberis,  the  finest 
mountain  defile  in  Wales,  is  the  most  convenient  centre  for  climbing  on  Snowdon  and 
the  Glyders.  Coaches  from  Llanberis,  Beddgelert,  Capel  Curig,  and  Bettws-y-Coed 
daily  from  May  to  September. 

Conveyances  can  be  sent  to  Llanberis  or  Bettivs-y-Coed  Stations  if  desired. 

Telegrams  :  "  Nant  Peris  "  Letters  should  be  addressed — 

Tariff  on  Application.  Gorphwysfa   Hotel,  Llanberis,  Carnarvon,  D.S.O. 

Pen-y-Gwryd   Hotel. 

Under  new  management  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  Capel  Curig. 

The  oldest  and  first  mountaineering  hotel  in  Wales ;  the  haunt  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  Tom  Moore,  and  other  litterateurs  who  have  mentioned  it  in  their 
writings ;  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Glyders  on  the  Llanberis  Pass, 
commanding  the  view  down  the  lovely  Valley  of  Gwynant. 


Conveyances  meet  visitors  at  Bettivs-y-Coed  or  Llanberis  Stations  to  order. 

Postal  address — 
Tariff  on  Application.  Fen-y-Gwryd  Hotel,  Llanberis,  D.S.O. ,  North  Wales.. 

Ogwen  Lake  Cottage. 

RECENTLY  ENLARGED. 

JOHN   E.  JONES,   Proprietor. 

The  above  Cottage,  situated  at  the  head  of  Llyn  Ogwen — five  miles  from 
Bethesda  Station,  L.  &  N.  W.  Railway — is  the  centre  for  climbers  visiting 
eastern  Snowdonia. 

Twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  famous  Llyn  Idwal,  and  within  sight  of  Tryfaen, 
Glyders  Fawr  and  Fach,  Carnedd  Dafydd,  and  other  principal  mountains  of  the 
Snowdon  group. 

The  Cottage  is  on  the  high  road,  and  conveyances  meet  visitors  at  Bethesda 
Station  if  so  desired.  

Every  comfort  and  accommodation  at  moderate  charges. 

Letters  should  be  addressed — 
Tariff  on  Application.  "Ogwen  Lake  Cottage,"  Bethesda,  North  Wales.. 


PRINTED   AND   BOUND   BY 

HA/1  I  I,,    WATSON    AND  V1NEY,    LD., 

LONDON   AND   AYLESBURY. 
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